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PREFACE 


T he name ot this book, the ]Manu\l of 

Geography, has been adopted not to indicate any 
exclusive suitability for use in that Province, but to 
distinguish the book Irom a totally different one issued by 
the same Publisliers the well-known Majiual of Gi’o^rapky, 
Physical and ('xcncyal The present volume is intended 
mainly for use in India, and the Indian Empire is therelorc 
treated with much greater iulncss than any otlicr country. Ft 
will be Found to meet the requirements of every Jndiau 
ITniversity and to be suitable for use in every Province. 

In the arrangement ol the book the excellent, but in these 
days much torgotten, i ulc of Dr. M K. Mill, that the teaching 
of Geograjihy should proceed from the general to the par- 
ticular, has been kc]h steadily in mind. Each continent is 
accordingly first described an a inhole, in view of the broad 
physical characteristics and condilionfe which make H what 
it is. The same course is also followed with some of the 
chief countries. These ‘tgenciral ‘dew>s ” should: studied 
carctiilly (with the aid of a gootl Atlas, and with constant 
reference to the chapters on Physical Geogra\)hy at the 
beginning of the book) before any oilier parts arc read. In 
the treatment of the rfilfcrcrit Slates and Provinces undue 
detail has been carefully avoided. A multitude of places 
named in most geographical handbooks will not be found here. 
A Geography is not a Gazetteer, aiicl in so lar as it made one 
the peculiar interest of geographical study is los^. Only such 
places as are directly connected with the historical, social or 
economic life of each country or people are named at all. 

For many valuable hints the Author is indebted to various 
German geographies, particulaiiy those of Seyblitz, Neumann 
and Kikchhoff, In general style, and lucid scientific presen- 
tation, some of these books ai'e, in his opinion, models of what 
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a geography ought to be, and greatly excel anything yet 
published in English. By the courtesy ol Messrs F Hirt 
u. SoHN, of Leipzig, he has been permitted to I'cprodiice 
several of the diagrams used m Proi. Seydlitz^s books. The 
English works that have been of use arc very numerous. The 
Inter national Geography (edited by Dr Mill), Chisholm’s 
larger Commercial Geography (1908 edition), Bartholomew’s 
Atlas of the World's Commerce, and Voi. iii. of the same 
Author’s Physical Atlas (dealing with Meteorology) have been 
constantly referred to The last magnificent volume is a mine 
of information which it is almost impossible to obtain else- 
where, For the Indian Empire Col Holdich’s India, and 
the eaily volumes of the revised edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer now in course of issue from the Oxford Press, have 
been of the greatest service For statistics the latest official 
publications of each country have, wherever possible, been 
consulted . where this was not possible the figures of the 
Statesman's Year-Book (1908) have been accepted 
For the spelling of Indian proper names there is as yet no 
uniform and generally accepted system. In almost all cases 
the spelling used m the new edition of the Gazetteer has been 
adopted. For other names the rules of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society have, in the main, been followed. 


G P. 


London ; 

February gih, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Definition and Scope of Geography 

1. The word Geography is derived from two Greek words, 
gi’, the earth, and i^vaphe, a description, a pictuie. The 
science' of Geography may therefore be briefly defined as a 
description of the earth Such a definition is, however, far too 
broad and geneial, and needs to be limited in several dhcctions. 
Geography tieats of the earth in its relation to the human rate, 
and IS therefore concerned with it only as it now is, and mainly 
also with its surface Mow the cai'th came to be as it now is, 
Its structure and the substances of which it is composed, belong 
to the sciences of Astronomy, Geology and Chemistry. In its 
description of the earth’s surface as the abode of man, Geo- 
graphy has to draw its materials from all these sciences, as 
well as from Meteorology, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology 
and History. According to the point of view from which 
the earth is regarded Geography has been divided into 
(i) Mathematical, (2) Physical, (3) Political, and (4) Com- 
mercial Geography. 

2. Mathematical Geography views the earth as a planet, 
and explains its shape, size and motions, and its relations to 
the vSnii, Moon, and other heavenly bodies. Mathematical 
Geography is so-callcd because, like the science of Astronomy 
from which it is derived, it is precise and mathematical in its 
methods. It gives us the data whei*eby accurate measurement 
and delineation of the earth’s smdace is possible, 

Xi 
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3. Physical Geography trents of the natural phenomena 
of the earth^s surface, its land and wafer, the atmosphere, the 
movements of air and ocean, the distribution of hfc, and ol 
all the natural foices which have made the earth’s surface 
what it IS and arc continually modifying it. 

4. Political Geography views the eaith as divicletl among 
nations. It treats of the distribution of political ]■)0^ver, the 
boundaries, populations and lesoiirccs of stales and cinjiiies. 
It is closely related to histoiy, and when it treats not only 
of the present political distiibution of the earth’s sin face 
but of the past also, and tiaccs the gradual growth of empiies, 
it becomes Historical Geography. 

5. Commercial Geography describes the animal, vegetable 
and mineral products of each country, their development b}' 
the labour of man, and the growth and condition of industry 
and manufacture. It traces also the routes and means by 
which these products are distributed and exchanged. 

6. These, however, must not be regarded as difTcrcni 
sciences ; they are really different aspects of the same science 
and cannot be entirely separated Political and Commercial 
Geography are closely related. Commerce is tlic greatest of 
all sources of wealth and political power, and, on the other 
hand, nothing so promotes commerce as a strong government 
under which men can live in peace and security. These, in 
their turn, are both dependent upon the physical condition 
of the earth. For not only is the wealth of every country 
ultimately dependent upon the generosity of nature, but — 
what is still more important — the character and energy of 
man are more determined by climate than by any other external 
influence. It is noteworthy tha( all the great empires of 
antiquity had their origin in the temperate or sub-tropical 
regions of the earth. No mighty empire could ever have 
its headquarters in the Arctic regions, nor could the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara ever be the centre ol a great commerce. 
Finally, the physical condition of die earth is due mainly to its 
position and movements in relation to the heavenly bodies. 

7. In its common signification Geography includes more 
or less of all these branches. In its description of the earth 
it takes account, first of all, of the great natural divisions of 
land and sea, continents and oceans, etc. In its fuller treat- 
ment of the land it proceeds on the lines of political division, 
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whicli arc by no means always nalnral. and deals with the 
position, extent, population, resources, etc , of different States. 
All through, however, and ds a matter of prune importance, it 
explains the vmrious physical conditions whicli make both 
land and people what they are Upon these pli^^sical aspects 
almost all the rest directly or indirectly depends, and if they 
are lost sight of Political or Commeicial Gcogiaphy become 
little more than a mass ot dry and nmntoresting facts and 
figures 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 

8. Shape and size of the earth- Those who live near 
the sea know that when a ship is approaching the land we see 
1hc toji-sails first, then the masts, and, last of all, the hull 



When it sails away the hull first disappears, and after that 
has sunk below the hoiizon the masts still remain visible. 
This is one of the simplest and most familiar pi oofs that the 
earth is round. A still more convincing proof is found m the 
fact that a ship may sail in an casteily or westerly direction, 
never turning hack at all, and yet 
arrive at the port from which it 
starced. This would be impo.ssible 
unless the earth were round. A 
ship making such a voyage plainly 
circuninavi gates the globe The ro- 
tundity of the earth is also made 
actually visible m an eclipse of the 
moon. Such an ecli])se is caused by 
the moon parsing through the shadow 
ol the eailh, anti as i\u) shadow^ 
creeps across the moon’s disc it seen 
to be the shadow of round body. 



Kit?, in the 

rtf the enrth in u 
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9. The shape of the earth can, however, be dclertnined 
with the greatest accuracy by observation of the stars. The 
stars arc so distant from the earth (the neaiesi of them being 
many thousand times as far away as the sun) that theii la3^s 
as they reach the earth arc practically" parallel. If, Ihcrciorc, 
accurate observations of a particular star be taken at the same 
moment at two places some distance apart, we arc able to 
calculate the amount of curvature of the earth's surface 
between the points of observation, and, provided the distance 
between the two points is known, to determine the size of the 
circle of which it forms a part. lug 3 
will make this plain. A and B are two 
places from which a given star is ob- 
served. the distance between A and B 
having first been vei y carefully measured 
R and R, are the parallel lays of the 
star. At B the star is right overhead 
and its rays coincide with a vertical line 
At A the vertical is shown by the line 
VA, and with this line the rays of the 
star are observed to make the angle 
RAV. Now, it this angle be accurately 
measured, and if AB (whose length we 
know'! be a segment of a perfect circle, 
then it IS easy to calculate the whole 
dimensions of the circle, for the angle 
RAV is equal to the angle at the centre of the circle sub- 
tended by the arc AB This will be seen if the vertical hues 
arc produced till they meet at C, the centre of the circle. 
Then, since RA and RC are parallel lines and are met by the 
straight line VC, the angles RAV and ACB are equal. 
Therefore the arc AB sustains the same proportion to the whole 
circumference of the circle that, the angle RAV sustains to four 
right angles. 

10. Now if the earth were a perfect sphere, that is if it 
were absolutely i*ound, so that every circumference were a 
perfect circle, the same degree of curvature would he found 
^in every part of its surface. But this is not so Near the 
poles it IS found that an arc of a given length subtends a smaller 
angle than an arc of the same length near the equator. In 
other words it is a segment of a larger circle, and has therefore 
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a slighter curvature Fig. 4 shows this in an exaggerated 
fashion This proves — and the fact may also be piovccl in 
other ways — that the cartli 
is not a perfect spheie but 
is slightly flattened at the 
poFs 

11. Astronomical obser- 
vations make it possible to 
measure the earth with 
great accuracy. The 
greatest diameter is at the 
equator and is 7,926 miles 
the polar diameter is about 
26 J miles shorter tlian the 
equatorial diameter. The 
circumference at the equator is 2.P899 miles. The ai'ca ol the 
surface is about 197 million sqiiaic miles 

12. The motions of the earth. In descnbiiig the earth’s 
motions it will be necessary to use certain siieutific terms 
wdiich mav be advantageously explained at this point. 

13. A Plane is a perfectly flat area. As hue is deiined as length 
■withoiit bieadth, so a plane is length and breadth without thickness 
or curvature, A body is said to move in a plane when its inotioiis 
arc such that if straight lines were diawn from the position which 
it occupies at any moment to all the other positions which it succes- 
sively occupies, these lines would together lorm a perfectly even and 
flat surface. A ball rolling on a table would thus move m a plane, 
equally so whether the table weie hoiizontal or were tilted up at 
one side, for a plane may nicluie m any direction. 

14 Measurement of Angles From veiy ancient times the circle 
has been divided into 360 degrees {®), the degree into 60 rahintcs 
{'), and the minute into 60 seconds ("). If a circle be divided into 
four equal parts by two straight lines drawn through the centre, 
the two lines will cut one another at right angles, and the four 
angles thus made will each contain 90”. Any angle may thus be 
measured in degrees, and the number of degrees remains the same 
no matter how large or how small the circle may be which is supposed 
to be drawn lound it. 

15. Angular Distance is distance on the circumference of a circle 
measured in degrees. Without any knowledge of the actual size 
of a circle w'C can define the relative position of two points upon 
it by saying that the distance between them is so many degrees. 
If we know the size of the circle we can then easily convert degrees 
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into Indies oi miles as the case may be. 'Plius if a ^iven curie lie 
24 inches in cu cnmference, two points 30° apart arc -.fboths of 24 
inches, i.e., 2 inches apart measured on the arc of the ciicle. 

16. The Horizon. Wherever we stand 011 the surface of the 
earth there is all around ns a vast circle where earth and sky s(‘em to 
meet. That ciiclc is called the Horizon. We can seldom see the 
horizon on land because hills or trees hide it, but we see it clearly 
when we look over the sea. As we look round our horizon wo lace 


successively m all directions. In order to express direction we need 
to have certain lixed points in our horizon 



from which all other directions may be 
taken These are what we call the 
Points ot the Compass : — North, South, 
East, and West. How they are deter- 
mined we shall sec presently. 'riiese 
cardinal points divide the horizon into 
four equal parts, and therefore two 
straight lines drawn horn north to south 
and from east to west would cut one 
another at right angles, and the ob- 
server would always be at the point 
where these lines cross. The caidinal 


points aie thus points of a ciicle of winch the observer, or the point 
of comparison, is at the centre, and niinoi vaiiations in direction 


may therefore be expressed with great accuracy m degrees. Thus 
we may say that a place is north by 10° west ot us. Another and 
more familiar, though less accurate, way of expressing direction 
is by simply combining the names of the cardinal points, thus 
north-east is midway between north and east ; '' north-north- 
east," IS midway between north and north-east, and so on. 

17. Zenith, Nadir, That jionit in the heavens which is right 
over our heads is the Zenith of the part of the earth at which we 
stand. The opposite of the zenith is the Nadir — the point in the 
heavens directly under our feet. The zenith at the antipodes is our 
nadir, and our zenith is their nadir. 


x8. Rotation of the earth. The earth rotates, or spinvS 
like a top, round an imaginaiy line drawn through its centre. 
This line is called its Axis. Now every spinning body, whether 
large or small, tends to maintain the direction of its axis 
unchanged. This may be seen in an ordinary top, which, when 
Sfunning rapidly keeps its axis erect. It may be moved about 
from place to place, but its axis continues to point in the same 
dix’ection, and if it is momentarily deflected by a touch it soon 
recovers itself. This tendency of a rotating body is called 
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polarify, and the two ends of every such axis arc its poles. 
The ends of the earth’s axis are the North Pole and the South 
Pole respectively The north pole 

1 ^ , 4 4 1 r 1 

always points to a particular fixed pole 

star which is theiclore called the /*''*'*^ i 

Pole Star The Equator is an | 

imaginary line drawn round the ^ 

eai'th inidwav between the north j eouAtor 
and south poles. The plane of Wh-™-""'--- j ^ 

the equator passes through the \ <S^ j— >■ / 

centre of the earth, and the axis \ -j / 

cuts .it at right angles \. <| 

lo. Wdien we look towards the ^ — L—- 

'' SOUTH 

north pole the west is on our lelt, pole 

and the cast on our right. The o The arrows slun\ iiie 

i r j j 4. ilirertiuii of the eaiUi’biotatitai 

earth rotates from west to east, 

and therefore the sun and stars first become visible m the 
cast, pass more or less overhead, and sink below the horizon 
in the west Wc speak of the sun and stars risij?g and 
seithig, though it is not they that move but the earth itself. 
11 we could stand at cither oi the poles the stars would appear 
to go round and round in the heavens, maintaining always the 
same height, and never dipping below the horizon When we 
stand on the equator the stai's that rise due cast pass right 
over our head and sink below the horizon due west, and the 
pole star is on the horizon in the north. As wc travel fioin 
the equator to the north pole the pole star lises in * flie 
heavens and is always as many degrees above the horizon as 
the observer is north of the equator. 

20. The earth makes one complete rotation in 24 hours. 




Fly, 0 The arrows sllo^^ llie 
ilirertiuii of the ear Ui’b rotation 


This gives us day and 
night. The sun is al- 
ways shining upon 
one-half of the earth 
and not upon the 
other half. Every mo- 
ment some part of the 
earth’s surface is pass- 
ing into the sun’s rays, 
and the opposite part 
is passing out of them . 



one sitlo of the eaiUi. 
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21. Revolution of the earth. The eailh tiavcls round 
the sun making one complete revolution in 305]- days, this 
gives us our year. The path wnich the earth takes is its orbit 
(L orhist a circle). It is an ellipse, or oval, but is so nearly 
circular as to be, when accurately drawn on paper, indis- 
tinguishable from a circle by the unaided eye. In Fig. 8 
the ellipticity of the orbit is greatly exaggerated owing to the 
angle at which it is supposed to be viewed The orbit foinis 
a vast plane which passes through the centre both of the 
earth and of the sun The distance of the earth from Ihc 
sun varies At one part of its orbit (which it reaches in June) 
it is miliioii miles away, and six months later it is 91] 
million miles away. 



Fig. 8. Showing the earth at cUffereut paits of its orbit. 


22. Inclination of the earth's axis. The axis of the earth 
does not cut the plane of revolution at right angles, but ob- 
liquely ; therefore at one part of its revolution the north pole 
is inclined toward^ the sun, and at another the south pole. 
This gives us our seasons — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter — and causes the length of day and night to vary in 
different places. 

23. Everyone is familiar with the fact that at different parts 
of the year the sun mounts to different heights in the heavens. 
To one who lives at some distance north or south of the equator 
still more familiar observations arc that the sun rises and sets 
in different directions in winter and summer, and that the 
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1 dative Icngtli ol day and night varies The Lnrther horn the 
equator the observer is, thc‘ greater these differences are seen 
to be The observed path of the sun across the sky at different 
seasons at a place 50^^ north of the equator is shown in the 
following diagram The shaded surface is the plane oi the 
horizon, and the point of observation is, therclore, vhcrc the 
north to south line cuts that Iroin cast to west At raid- 
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0. sliowmii tUu patli of the Sun m the hoavciib at atiy plauc 
50*^ N. of the equator 

summer the sun is seen to rise far to the north oi east, and to set 
equally far to the north of west, while at midwinter it rises and 
sets the same distance to the south of east and west At noon 
it IS always due south, but at midsummer it is nearly four 
times as'^high in the lieavens as at mid-wmter. At midsummer, 
also, it is above the horizon for two-thirds of the 24 hours, 
but in mid-winter for only one-third. 



io 
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24. If the earth’s axis were at right angles to the plane of 
its orbit (as shown in Fig 10), there could be no variation of 
seasons The sun would then always rise due cast and set 
due west, and at the equator would pass right overhead every 
day Day and night would be equal all over the earth and 
at all times of the year, and at mid-day the sun would always 
be exactly the same height in the heavens. At the equator 
it would reach the zenith and at the poles it wmnld only just 
be seen on the horizon The further any place was north or 
south of the equator the lower in the heavens would the sun 
be at noon. But it would be the same height every noon 



s s 

Fig. 10 Hoav the Eaith is NO'l' turned to the Sun. 


throughout the year. Now the change of our seasons is caused 
by the sun shining longer and from a higher point in the 
heavens on the northern hemisphere for onc-half of the year, 
and on the southern hemisphere for the other half of the year ; 
and this is due to the fact that the earth’s axis makes an angle 
of with the plane of revolution, and maintains ihat angle 
at all times It follows that m each complete revolution 
there is a time when the north pole is inclined towards the sun, 
and a rime when the south pole is so inclined The maximum 
of inclination in each case is 23^°. 



25, The two positions in which the earth is shown in Jdg. 1 1 
are the points of maximum inclination, and the earth reaches 
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them about June 2zm\ and Deccnibcu* 22nd — inKlsuinincr and 
mid-winter in the nortliein hemisphere. At the iormcr date 
the sun's rays not only reach the north pole, but shine for 23-]''-' 
beyond it, while they fall short of die south pole by the same 
distance About December 22nd the opposile is the case ; 
the sun’s rays then reaching 23 bc^amd the south pole, and 
falling 23 short of the north pole On tlie first of these 
dates the sun is directly oveihcad at noon at all points 23'J-° 
north ot the equator, and on the second at all points 23^° south 
of the equator. 

26. The Ecliptic. As the earth seems to those upon it 
to remain stationary and the sun to travel round it, the sun 
appears to describe a vast rirclc m the heavens. This ciiclc 
IS called the Ecliptic, because it is only in the plane of the 
ecliptic that eclipses can occur Tlic plane of the ecliptic is 
thcrclore the same a,s the plane of the earth’s oibit, and cis it 
is inclined to the plane oi the cquatoi at an angle of 23 and 
passes through the centre oi the earth, the ecliptic cuts the 
equator at two points. The ecliptic is marked on a school 
globe by a «p‘cat (drcle iimnmg from 23 S, to 23^° ISl 

27. The Solstices and Equinoxes. When the sun is at 
the most southcrl}^ point of the ecliptic (about Dccembci 22nd), 
and again when it is at its most northerly point (about June 
22nd), it appears to pause for a day or t^\o before tinning 
north or south. These points of the ecliptic arc therefore 
called the Solsizces (L Sol, and sto, I stand). Halfway between 
the winter and summer solstices, and again hallway between 
the summer and winter, the ecliptic cuts the eejuator. The 
sun reaches those points about March 22nd and September 
22nd respectively, and as its rays arc then vertical on the 
equator, and reach both the north and south poles, day and 
night are equal all over the earth. These points are therefore 
called the Equinojces (L. cqttus, equal, and nox, night), the 
Vernal Equinox, and Autumnal Equinox respectively. 

28. Day and Night At the equator day and night are 
always equal ; elsewhere they vary. When the sun is north 
of the equator the days are longer than the nights m the 
northern hemisphere, and wlien it is south of the equator they 
arc longer in the southern hemisphere. In the northern hemi- 
sphere the days lengthen as the .sun passes north, and in the 
southern hemisphere as the sun passes south, Moi cover, 
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when the sun is north of the equatoi the further north any 
place is the longer arc its days, and when it is south of the 
equator, the further south any place is the longer arc its days. 
At each of the poles there is six months continuous daylight 
and six months continuous night 

29. The Arctic Circles and the Tropics. It will be observed 
that when the sun is at its fuithcst point south (1 e., at the 
December solstice), its rays do not reach the north pole , 
they fail to reach it by exactly the same number ol degrees 
as the sun at that moment is south of the ec[uator, vi/ , 

There is thus a circle round the not th pole 
within vhich the sun is invisible on 
December 22nd This is the Arctic Circle. 
There is a precisely similar circle of dark- 
ness round the south pole on June 22iid, 
when the sun is at the most northerly 
point of the ecliptic. This is called the 
Antarctic Circle. Those circles are in each 
case 23]° from the poles and 06 north 
or south of the equator Similar circles 
drawn round the earth 23^° north or 
south of the equator, mark the most northerly and most 
southerly points of the ecliptic They are called Tropics (Gr. 
tropos, a turning), because when the sun gets to these points 
it aj>pears to turn. The northern tropic is called the Tropic 
of Cancer, and the southern the Tropic of Capricorn. 

30. The Zones. These natural circles divide the carth^s 
surface into Zones of temperature (Gr., zone, a belt). It is 

a matter of common obseivation that 
the sun’s rays have the greatest heating 
power when they are vci'tical, and the 
least when they strike the earth most 
obliquely. At eveiy place within the 
tropics the sun is right overhead twice in 
the year. This is, therefore, the hottest 
part of the earth and is called the Torrid 
Zone (L , lorridtis, hot) . Within the 
Rig 13. Arctic and Antarctic circles the sun is 

never very high in the heavens, and 
those legions are, therefore, always cold These two zones 
are called tlie North Frigid Zone and the South Frigid Zone 
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respectively (L, frigid us, cold) Between the Ai'ctic Circle 
and the Tropic ol Cancer lies the North Temperate Zone, and 
between the Antax'ctic Circle and the Tropic of Capricorn lies 
the South Temperate Zone. 

31. It inii&t not be supposed that at the circles which 
separate one zone from another theic is any biidclcn change 
of temperature. The southern portion ol the North Temperate 
Zone IS very little diftercnt from the northern portion of the 
Torrid Zone A traveller from the equator to the arctic 
regions would pass from heat to cold by almost imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

32. Nor must it be supposed that the belt ol greatest 
summer heat is at the equator It is true that taking the 
average of the whole year the sun is higher in the heavens at 
the equator than at any place north or south ol rt. At the 
equator, however, day and night arc always equal But at 
the summer solstice, when the sun is on the Ti'opic of Cancer, 
the day is longer than the night m the northern hemisphere. 
At the tropic itself the sun is above the horizon for about T.:j 
hours, and at noon it is at the zenith. It follows, therefore, 
that for a week or two near the summer solstice the belt of the 
earth lying immediately north or south of the Tropic of Cancer 
receives a greater amount of heat from the sun than is ever 
received in a period of equal length at the equator. At the 
winter solstice (when it is summer in the southern hemisphere) 
the same is true of a similar bolt north and south oi the Tiopic 
ot Capricorn. 

33. Latitude and Longitude. The part of the earth 
known to the ancients was much greater 
from east to west than from north to 
south. They travelled from North India 
to the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), but 
peneti'atcd only a short distance north or 
south. They therefore called distance 
from cast to west longitudo, or length, and 
from north to south latiiudo, or breadtli. 

Latitude is distance measured in degrees 
(angular distance) north or south of the 
equator, and may be anything up to 
N. or S. The Parallels of Latitude are 
imaginary lines drawn round the earth parallel to the equal or. 



South 
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Imaginary lines aie also drawn round the earth running north 
and south and passing through both poles 'FhcBC aic called 
Meridians (L mendies, mid-da\). because places on the same 
meridian have mid-day at the same moment. The meridians 
cut the equator and all the parallels ot latitude at right angles 
Longitude is angular distance east or west ol a given meridian. 

and may be anything up to 180*^ uhcre (as 
that IS half round the circle ol the eaith) 
east longitude and west longitude meet. 
The English reckon longitude Iroiii the 
meridian of Greenwich, and this system 
IS now adopted by all other nations 
except the Fiench, who use the lueiidian 
of Paris. When wc know the latitude 
and longitude of any place wc know 
its exact position upon the eartlTs 
surface 

34. The circumference of the eaith at the equator we ha\''e 
seen to be 24,899 miles. A degree at the equator is, therefore, 
slightly over 69 miles But as wc approach the poles the eii elcs 
made by the parallels of latitude grow ever smaller Thcretore 
the further north or south we go the smaller become the degrees 
of longitude when measured m miles In Appendix 11 . th(‘ 
length of a degree of longitude at different latitudes is given 

35. Time is measured by the sun. When the sun reaches 

its liignest point in the heavens at any place, it is on Ihc 
meridian of that place, and it is noon there. As the earth 
rotates from west to east, those places which have east longitude 
reach their noon before Greenwich, and those that have wesi 
longitude after Greenwich As the earth turns on its axis 
once in 24 hours it passes through 15 degrees every hour, or a 
degree in 4 minutes. The difference in the time oi two places 
is, therefore, four minutes for every degree of diifercnee in 
i.heir longitude If the longitude of a place be known the 
difference between its time and Greenwich time can thus easily 
be calculated ; and if the dificrcncc in time be known the 
longitude can be calculated. The longitude of Delhi is 70'“* 
16' E., and therefore we know that its time is ' 5 lirs. 

9 mins, ahead of Greenwich. Now York time is hrk 5b 
mins, behind Greenwich, and therefore its longiiiulc is 4 kl 
of 15" VV. 74° W. 



South 
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TPTE MOON 

36. Revolution and Rotation. The moon goes round the 
earth vciy much as the earth goes round the sun. The diameter 
of the moon is 2,160 miles, and its mean distance from the 
earth is about 238,000 miles. It performs its revolution round 
the earth m a little more than 27I days The moon also 
rotates upon its axis, and as the periods of rotation and revo- 
lution are exactly the same, one side of the moon is always 
turned towards the earth and the other is never seen The 
moon is not, like the sun, a somce of light, but only reflects 
the light which it receives from the sun. 

37. The moon revolves round the earth from west to east, 
which is the direction of the earth’s rotation. While the earth 
turns once on its axis the moon moves through about ol 
its orbit If the moon revolved from east to west it would li&c 
earlier evciy day ; as, however, it revolves round the eaith in 
the direction of the earth’s rotation it rises later every day by 
about o^th of 24 hours. From moon-rise to moon-rise is called 
a lunar day, and the mean lunar day is 24 hours, 5^1 minutes. 

38. Eclipses. An eclipse of the Sun is caused by the 
moon coming between the earth and the sim, and obstrucimg 
the sun’s rays. 



The sun may thus be entirely hidden, and the eclipse is 
then ioiaU or only partly so, when the eclipse is partial In 
Fig. 16 the eclipse is total whei*e the dark shadow falls upon 
the earth, for there no part of the sun would be visible, but 
only i>artial whei'c the lighter shadow falls. 

39. An eclipse of the moon is caused by the moon passing 
through the shadow cast by the earth. Sec Fig. 17 

40. Kchpscs can only occur at New or l^ull Moon, for only 
then are the sun, earth, and moon in line. If the plane of the 
moon’s orbit coincided wdth the plane of the eaith's orbit (i.c., 
with the ecliptic), there would always be an eclipse of the sun 
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at New Aloon, and an eclipse of tlie moon at Full IMoon. P,ut 
the orbit of the moon iiieluics to the ecliptic at an luv^lo of 
about 5°. The moon ])asses through the plane ol the ecliptic 
twice in every revolution, but it is only when that occurs at 
such a point as biings it into line with the sun and the earth 
that an eclipse can take place. 



41. The Tides, The waters ol the ocean rise and fall 
twice in every lunar day These are the Tide^, They are 
caused by the attraction of the sun and moon—chiofly the 
latter. 

42. In older to understand the tides we need to bear in 
mind the great law of Universal Gvavitaiion, which is commonly 
stated thus : “ Every particle of matter attracts every other 
particle with a force which is directly proportionate to the 
product of their masses and inversely to the square of their 
distance.” It is this great principle of universal gravitation 
which keeps everything on the surface of the earth from flying 
off into space, and which holds all the heavenly bodies in their 
orbits. 

43. The sun, because of its vast mass (more than 25 million 
times that of the moon) , exercises a far greater attraction upon 
the earth than the moon does, but the moon’s attraction is, 
nevertheless, the chief cause of the tides The sun does cause 
a tide, but a much smaller one than the moon. The reason of 
this IS that the tide is caused by the difference in the degree 
of attraction exercised by the sun or moon upon the side 
of the earth facing it and upon the centre of the earth. Now 
the sun is so far away that it exercises almost the same amount 
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ot attraction at every patt of the terre.stn'al spheie. Tlie 
radius of the earth is about 4.000 miles, whicli is an almost 
inappreciable distance compared vith the vast distance of the 
snn, being only as i to 23,250. But compaied fo the moon's 
dislance it is as i to 60 Tlie moon thcieforc exei'clscs a 
decidedly more powerful attraction upon th^^ side of the eartli 
facing it than upon the centre, and as the waters flow freely 
on the suiface it draws them into a heap towards itself. At 
the same time it pulls the solid earth away from the waters on 
the other side of it, which are still further aw^ay. The sun 
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acts in precisely the same way, but to a much less degree. 
When, therefore, the sun and moon pull in the same line, 
that is at New Moon and Full Moon, the tides arc very high, 
and when they ]mll at right angles, the tides are low^ The 
former are called Spring Tides, the latter Neap Tides, 

44, 'Now if the earth were at rest as regards the moon, and 
therefore always turned the same side to it, this heaping of the 
water would always be in the same two and would 

never be noticed. The heap rvotild only be from ten to twelve 
feet high, and far greater modifications of the level of the sea 
are caused by the influence of mountain ranges The attraction 
c 
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of the Himalayas and the vast plateau of Tibet is kno\Mi to 
raise the waters of the Arabian Sea by 300 Icct. and the great 
chain of the Andes is believed to raise the level of the Padllc 
on the west of South America to a still gicatci degree. But 
owing to the earth's rotation the tidal waves tend to travel 
round the earth Or, to put it difterently, the earth rotates 
wiihin ihe constant tidal wave. If tbc siiifaccof the eailh wcie 
all water the tidal wave would travel round it \"cry nearly 
from cast to west, but it is forced out of its true course by the 
configuration of the land, and actually flows almost in a 
northerly direction. As tidal waves are raised on both sides 
of the earth there are two tides in every lunar day , and a lunai 
day, as wc have seen, is 24 hours 54 minutes long 

45. Where the free flow of the wave is obstructed by the 
land, the waters ai'c piled up, often to a great height. In the 
Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and the Amctican coast, 
the tides rise 70 feet. In inland seas like the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic, the tides arc very slight Such seas cannot share 
in the tides of the ocean, and their own tides are ti'itlmg. 
Sometimes the tidal wave, meeting the waters of a swift river, 
is piled up like a wall, and rushes up the nver at a great speed 
and with a loud roar. Such a rush is called a bore The tides 
are of great importance. They often make rivers navigable 
that would not otherwise be so, by scouiing out tbc iiver-betl 
and carrying away the silt that might block the channel. 


MAPS 

46. Maps are plans on papci showing the surface of the 
land or sea. It is easy to understand how a small area which 
is practically fiat can thus be quite accurately represented. 
The plan of a town, for example, can easily be drawn from 
measurements so as to give a true and correct representation 
of every part of it. But when we come to larger areas such as 
a continent, a great difficulty is encountered m the curvature 
of the earth's surface This difficulty will be appreciated' by 
anyone who triesHo make a sheet of paper lie evenly on the 
surface of a round ball, Unless we understand the methods 
by which those who draw maps overcome this difficulty, 
maps themselves will often be misleading to us, 
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47. No one can look carefully" at a map oi the eailh in two 
hemispheres without noticing that all round the edge of 
the hemispheres the outlines of countries arc considerably 
distorted. II we compare the shape of Europe as it appears 
m the map of the Eastei'ii Hemisphere with its shape in its own 
map or on a globe, we shall see that the two do not agiee at all. 
In the map of the hemisphere the length of the continent from 
Spain to the north-cast of Russia seems to be too great when 
compared with its breadth from Norway to Greece. In older 
to make proper allowance for such distortions of outline we 
must have some knowledge of what geographers call the Pro- 
jection of the map Projection means throwing forward, and 
IS the term used to signify the way in which a spheiTcal 
surface is thrown on to a flat sheet 

48. The best idea of a projection can be got by imagining 
half a globe to be made of glass, and the continents, etc , to be 
drawn upon it in transparent colours. If this hemisphere be 
held in the sun’s rays what is ])aintcd on the glass globe will 



be thrown on to a sheet of paper placed behind it. But con- 
sider what the effect will be The distance of an inch at the 
centre of the hemisphere will appear as an inch on the paper, 
but an inch on any other pait of it will be reduced on the 
paper, and will be the more reduced the nearer it is to the edge. 
Fig 20 will explain this. The straight line divided by dotted 
lines from the hemisphere shows what would be the distance 
on the paper between parallels of latitude which are eejuidistant 
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on the globe. This is called the Orthographic Projection, 
and the second part of the figure shows what a map of the 
Eastern IJemisphcre would be like if drawn on this projection. 

49. Let us now suppose that instead of tlic picture being 
cast upon the paper by the sun’s rays, which are practicall}' 
parallel, a bright lamp is placed on the equator at the opposite' 
side of the globe (A in the figure belowl It will be seen that 



the map now cast upon the paper is much magnified, and 
that instead of the portions near the outside of the hemisphere 
being reduced they are considerably enlarged. This is called 
the Stereographic Projection. As the basis of a map of the 
hemispheres this projection would be as unsatisfactoiy as the 
orthographic, for the central part of the map would be on a 
much smaller scale than the outside portion. 

50. A projection that is mid-way between these two is, 
therefore, generally adopted by Geographers. If the lamp be 
moved a little further away from the hemisphere to C, it will 
be found that provided the length of AC is half that of AB 
equal distances on the hemisphere arc represented by almost 
equal distances on the paper. This is known as the 
Globular Projection, and is the one usually employed in maps 
of the hemispheres. Even in this projection it will bo seen 
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that tlicic is a considciable amount ot distortion in the outer 
portions ot the map Nevertheless the globular projection 



IS the most accuiatc way in which the ciiived surtaco of a 
hemisphere can be represented on a flat sheet 

51. In maps wfliich leprescnt only a section ol the earth’s 
suilace, say a countiy like India, the projection that is 


commonly used is wiiat is 
called ’ the Modified Conic 
Projection. The paper is 
supposed to form a cone and 
be so placed over the globe 
that the apex of the cone 
shall be directly above one 
of the poles. The paper 
w^ould then touch the globe 
all round on the same 
paiallel of latitude. The 
meridians would be cast upon 
such a cone as straight lines 
converging at the apex, and 
the parallels of laiitudo as 
parallel circles at riglit angles 
to the mcritlians. In this 
projection (the Pure Conic) 
thcic w'ould be too much 
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contraction towards llic apex oi the cone and too nuu h 
expansion towards its base, and to remedy this the i>apei is 
supposed to cut the globe, entering it about hcdl way between 
the centre of the map required and its northern limit, and 
emerging half way between the centre and the soul hern limit. 
This reduces the distortion to a minimum 

52. Another projection also used (and seen in the eolouied 
map at the beginning ol this volume) is that known as 

Mercator’s. It is a modification 



Fig, 24 Cj^liudiiual Projection, 
of wliicli Meioator’s is a modification 

drawn upon it always run 


of what is called the Cylindrical 
Projection. Imagine the sheet 
of papci, instead ot being flat 
upon the wall, or toldcd as a 
cone, to be folded roiiml the 
glass globe as a cylinder, and the 
lamp to bo at the ccntic of the 
globe. All the meridians will 
be cast upon the pa]ier as per- 
pendicular lines and the jiaiallcls 
of latitude as horizontal ones. 
The parallels oi latitude wall also 
be further and further apart as 
they arc further north or south. 
If the cylinder be then opened 
out and spread upon the table wc 
shall have a map projected in 
such a way that horizontal lines 
uc east and west, which is true 


only ol the equator in the globular projection. In the same 
way vertical lines will always run due north and south, which 
is true only of the central meridian in the globular projection. 
But since degrees of longitude grow^ less and less in proporiion 
as they are nearer the poles, and yet are showm upon the map 
as equal to degrees upon the equator, it is plain that distances 
from cast to w^est are magnified as wc pass from the equator 
to the poles And as the parallels of latitude are thrown 
further apart the farther they are from the equator, distances 
north and south are greatly magnificcl also. If the map at the 
beginning of this volume be examined it w'ill be seen that the 
distance between the parallels of 60® and So^ is much greater 
than that betw^cen the equator and either pai'allel of’ 20®, 
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The result ol this projection, therciorc, is that there is a great 
increase of size as we go north or south from the equator, 
and pUices in the extreme north and south look enormously 
larger than thc}^ really arc 

53. Mercator modification of the cylindrical projection 
consisted in making the proportionate enlargement from east 
to west and north to south equal at each point, so that the 
shape ol each country should be more truly icjircscntcd 
This increases the enlargement near the poles but picscrvcs the 
accuracy of outline Mercator’s projection is the one invariably 
used for Chavis for manners It is ol little moment to the 
sailor whether the relative size of seas and countries is accur- 
ately shown on the charts he uses , and as for mere distance he 
can easily calculate that What he needs above everything 
is a map in which direction is always true , on any part of 
which he can lay a transparent compass circle IMercator’s 
pro]ection alone meets this need 

54. It must not be supposed that in the practical drawing 
of a map anything of the nature ol a glass globe is used, or that 
the paper is actually lolclcd as a cone or cylinder What we 
have described is not the process ol map-drawing, but the vari- 
ous theories of projection on wdiich curved surfaces arc more 
or less accurately represented on a flat sheet No method 
enables us to do this with absolute accuracy Towards the 
edges ol cveiy map, no matter on wliat jirojection it is drawn, 
there IS some measure of distortion m shape or size, 01 both. 
But, by the use of the globular projection for maps of large 
area (e.g., a continent), and the modified conic projection for 
those of smaller area, the distortion may be rendered so 
slight as to be of no practical moment. 

55. Map Drawing. In the drawing of sectional maps not 

extending beyond 10° N. or S of the equator, the lines of lon- 
gitude and latitude may be drawn as tw'o scries of parallel 
lines, the one scries being at right angles to the other. The 
length of I® of longitude at the cejuator is 69.16 miles, and at 
10® N. or S. 67*96 miles. So that if the middle line of any 
such map be made accurate according to the scale adopted, 
the proportionate enlargement or i-cduction, north or south, 
cannot be more than a fraclion that is practically negli- 

gible on ordinary maps. If, however, the map be of a country 
further from the equator (where the diminution in the length 
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of the degree of longitude is more rapid) the modified conic 
projection should be used. We shall now indicate how this 
method is applied in actual map-drawmg. 

56. Suppose we have to draw a map of the Indian Empin'. 
The hast thing that we must decide is the scale upon which 
we can work, and that depends upon the size we wish our 
completed map to be. Let us assume tliat we have to draw 
it on a sheet of paper 12 inches deep by 15 inches wide Now 
as the Indian Empire extends (fiom the \vebt oi Ilalucliistan 
to the eastern corner of the Shan States) through about 40° 
of longitude, or nearly 2,400 miles, it is maniicst ihai the 
largest scale we can adopt is one of 200 miles to an inch We 
adopt this scale, therefore, and further decide to diaw our 
meridians and parallels at distances of 5° apart. 

57. We arc now ready to begin. We first dra\v, in light, 
clear pencil, a straight line (A-B) down the middle of, our 
paper. This will be our central meridian. As the map will 
extend in the north from 60° E to 100° E this central meridian 
is plainly 80° E, From south to north the map must extend 
from to N latitude, and therefore the cone ought, 
theoictically, to cut the sphere at the parallels of 15'^ and 30° 
N . On the line AB wo take a point (G) about a quarter of the 
way up the paper, which we mark 15'^, and irom that point 
we measure distances of 5*^ up and down the line. Now the 
length of a degree of latitude vanes but little At 15*^ N. it 
is almost exactly 68| miles and it may be taken ai that length 
throughout the map. Five degrees will thus be 343,] miles, 
and on the scale we have adopted will be represented by 1 !l 
inches With our compasses wc take this length as accurately 
as we can from a graduated scale, and beginning from 15*^ 
mark a series of points at this distance apart up and down 
our central meridian. We number these points 10°, 20^^, 
25°, 30°, and 35°. We must now apply our scale to the 
longitude at each of the parallels at which the cone is supposed 
to cut the sphere, i c.. at 15° and 30^ At 15*=^ the Icngtli of 
a degree of longitude is 60]-- miles, and 5° on our scale will 
therefore be almost exactly 1 § inches. Taking our compasses 
again wc describe a circle from the point G on the central 
meridian with a radius of x| in. At 30*^ on the central meridian 
we must describe a similar 5° circle, but, eis the length oC a 
degi'ee of longitude at that latitude is only 59I- miles, the 
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radius ot this circle must be very ncail}^ ij-) inches. 

It will not be easy to measure these exact lengths, but care 
should bo taken to make them as exact as possible , lor upon 
the precision with which we apply our scale the accuiacy of 
our maj) Mill depend. Having clescubed these circles wc then 
draw the straight lines C~D and E-F, each line just touching 
the circuinlercncc of both circles These will be the meridians 
73 and 83'^ respectively. Now li wc ha\e, so far, worked 
ciccuratcly, the three mciidians wo have no\v obtained will 



if ]n*oduced towards the north, meet in one point, and that 
point will indicate the position of the North Pole as regards 
our map. With the N, Pole as a centre wo now describe an 
arc thioLigh each of the six points on our central meridian. 
These arcs arc our paiallels of latitude. To complete our 
meridians we must measure along the parallels 13” and 30° 
a scries of distances ciiiial to G-ll and b-K respectiyely, 
marking each point carciully. Lines connecting each pair of 
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these points, and produced north and south, will j^i\'e us the 
remainder of our meridians, and each meridian will cut eveiv 
parallel at right angles. 

58, All that is now left to do is to draw our liamc, ink in our 
lines, and remove our working pencil-marks. "Fhe bottom 
of the frame must be 2 }/ south ol the parallel 10^, and the lo}> 
the same distance north of that ot 35'^' ; and the sides must 
be drawn equidistant from the central meridian When wc 
have drawn the frame we then ink m the meridians and paial- 
lels, and number them m the frame Our projection is now 
completed, and as soon as wc ha\^e cleaned away the pencil 
marks (shown on the diagram by dotted lines) a\ c may proceed 
to sketch in the outline of our map 

59. The representation of mountains and hills upon a map 
is of great importance. Two different methods arc adopted . 
(i) a senes of what arc called Contour Lines are drawn, each 




Mg 27. Vertical IJaclmnng. 



Fig, 28. Section. 

line indicating a particular height above sea level, or (2) lines 
are drawn from the summit of the hill to the valley, always 
running in the direction in which water would how, the steep 
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descents being heavily sliaclcd and the gentlei* slopes more 
lightly. Figs. 26, 27 and 28 will make this clear. The first 
shows it by means of contour lines, the next by the second 
method, or what is tcchnicall}^ called Vertical Hachuring, and 
the last IS a section of the lull made at the line AB. 

60. Sometimes contour lines are combined with shading 
in vaiious tones ot grey, or colouis, and when so treated are 
undoubtedly the best and clearest way of indicating heights. 
All delicate physical maps aic so drawn now. Fig. 29 is an 
illustration oi this method 




Pig 29. The upper part of the figure is part of a map with contour lines 
ami an inoreasod depth of shading for every 100 ft. of height. 

The lower part is a section along the line AB, 
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61. A general view of the earth's surface shows us first oi 
all, that it is divided into land and water We iiiid that tlie 
solid ground is not level, but lias vast areas of depression into 
which, under the action of gravity, the watei settles, and vast 
areas of elevation which arc above the level of the water and 
form the dry land. A somewhat closer examination show.s 
us that in one or other of its three familiar loims — liguid 
water, solid ice, or gaseous vapour — water completely surrounds 
the earth, being present everywhere in greater or less degree. 
It thus forms an envelope, or wrapping, of the solid splicre. 
We further see that land and water alike have over them a vast 
ocean of air, which settles upon their surlacc under the action 
of gravity just as the water settles on the land. This forms 
a second envelope oi wrapping that completely surrounds the 
earth. Physical Geography is concerned with tlic various 
phenomena jiresentcd by these three great ‘'spheres*' — the 
solid earth, or liihospheve (Gr. Hthos, a stone), the watery 
envelope, or hydrosphere (Gr. pref. hydro, from hudov, watci) 
and the gaseous envelope or atmosphere (Gr. aiinos, breath). 

62. But in studying them land, water and air cannot be 
quite separated. The phenomena which they present are to 
a vciy large extent mutually dependent. The most cursoiy 
observation of the land shows us that its surface islSemg 
continually changed by the action both of water and air, 
These operate in many ways, but some of their influences arc 
easily seen and quite familiar We notice, for instance, tliat 
both air and water are m continual motion, and that by their 
motion they are unceasingly changing the surface of the land. 
High winds move vast quantities of dry earth and sand from 
one place to another, levelling it here, piling it up there. 
Rain, streams and rivers, and the restless waves of the sea, 
do a similar work on a far larger scale, steadily wearing down 
the dry land, moving it to other places, and depositing it at 
lower levels. All this may be seen on any hillside after heavy 
lain. On the other hand, again, the ixioveineiifcs of both air 
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and water are largely dependent upon the land itself, npon its 
distribution and charactci. and the cliflcrcnt effects of the sun’s 
rays upon land and water. The tince grcait "sphci'cs” are 
thus inseparably associated 

THE SOLID EARTH or LITHOSPHERE 

63* A caieful study ot the rocks of which the land is built 
up, their composition and formation, their arrangement, and 
the remains of animal and vegetable life which they contain, 
enables us to trace the changes which the earth has undergone 
through long geological ages. Such a study, however, lies 
outside the proper scope of Geographer, which is mainly Con- 
cerned with the surface of the earth as ti now is Nevertheless, 
some knowledge of the changes through which the lithosphere 
has passed, and of the forces which have moulded it, is 
necessary if we would understand the various land-forms as 
they appear to-day. 

64, There are many reasons for believing thaf the solid 
land IS only the crust upon a ball ot molten matter. It is 
probable that at one time the earth was so hot that everything 
was fluid, and that as it cooled a crust of solid rock was formed 
upon its surface, wRich is still slowly thickening When 
miners dig deep into the ground they find the earth gets hotter 
the further they go down. If the heat increases as steadily 
at greater depths as it does near the surface, then at a depth 
of about 30 miles it must be sufficient to melt evciy kind 
of rock or metal that we know^ Wc have proof in the existence 
and activity of volcanoes that there is a great stoic of heat 
within the earth, and that molten rock exists not very lar 
below the surface. In the Hawaiian Islands, in the crater of 
the volcano Kilauea, there is a lake of glowing molten la\’a 
over a mile in diameter, which is called by the natives 
Halemaumaii — the house of everlasting burning.’* The 
volcano is always more or less active, and the level of the lake 
rises and falls, and sometimes overflows the crater wall, but 
the seething fiery mass of molten rock never cools or solidifies. 
Further, mathematicians have shown that the shape of the 
earth — bulging out at the equator wfliere the motion ol rotation 
is most rapid — -is just the shape that would be assumed by a 
rotating fluid sphere. 
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65, Now, since a ball ot fluid matter rotatini^ on ils :\\U 
would inaintam a fairly iinilonri surface, it is probable tliat the 
thin crust of the earth, when flrst formed, was without any 
great protuberances or depressions But this could not long 
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rontinuc Owing to contraction, in the process of cooling, 
large depi-cssions in the crust would be formed, separated by 
ridges or areas of elevation This process has often been 
compared to the cri nkling ot the skin of a roasted apple while 
cooling. As this shrinking vent on the thin crust of the eaith 
would inevitably be cracked or lorn asunder at difiei'cnl points, 
or along lines ol weakness, and through the openings thus made 
vast outflows of molten matter would occur In all proba- 
bility this continued for many ages befote the surface became 
cool enough for the deposition of water upon it When that 
time arrived the water, as it gradually condensed, would settle 
m the great depressions, thus forming the earliest oceans, while 
the unsubmerged parts of the surface would constitute the 
earliest continents. The water would then begin its great 
work of earth-moulding, washing down into its depths ihc 
disintegrated pailiclcs ol the solid land, laying them down 
upon its bed, and there building them np into new lorms. 

^ 66, We must not suppose, however, that the oceans and 
continents as we sec them now arc just as they were first 
formed. The j>rcscnt distribution ol land and water belongs 
to a comparatively recent geological period, and is, even now, 
continually undergoing change. In some jdaces the land is 
being gradually, though slowlv, submerged thiough settlement. 
In others the sea-bed is being slowly raised, and the area of 
dry land increased. Now that the crust of the earth is thicker 
and more rigid these great earth-movements are doubtless much 
slower than in earlier ages, but that they still go on, and are 
perpetually changing the contour of the land, is certain. On 
the southern shore of Crete thcic arc clocks built by the early 
Greeks which are now high out of the water. On the other 
hand man}’’ places which only a few hundreds of years ago were 
abodes of men are now deep below the surface oJ the sea. 
This IS especially the case in north-western Europe. There is 
little doiibi. that at one time the sea which now separates Great 
Britain from Holland and Belgium did not exist, and England 
was joined to the continent of Europe. In more distant ages 
we have traces ol far vaster earth movements. The western 
Himalayas and the Plateau of Tibet wei’C once below the 
level of the .sea. It is almost certain also that in remote ages 
peninsular India was united with South Africa by a vast 
stretch ol continental land of which all that now remains above 
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sea-levcl is Madagascar and a few smaller islands, most of the 
rest now lying a thousand fathoms lieep. Whether the deepest 
parts of the present oceans were ever dry laud it is impo^Sibh' 
for us to say, most likety they have always been sen. But we 
know that the oceans have greatly changed in shape and 
and we have indisputable evidence that the greater part ol 
the dry land as we now know ic was once sea-bed The proof 
of this is found in the rocks themselves 

67. The rocks of wdiicli the crust of the earth is composed 
are mainly of two kinds, (i) Igneous, or unstratified rocks, 
which have been formed directly by the cooling and solidihca- 
tion of the molten matter of the eaith, sometimes on the 
surface, and sometimes at great depths and nndci great pres- 
sure. (2) Aqueous or stratified rocks, which have been foimod 

the agency ot water, and are composed of the disintegralcd 
particles of older rocks deposited m layers, or strata, on the 
ocean bed and consolidated by pressure. Igneous recks are 
of all ages, from the most ancient rocks of the primeval crust 
clown to the most recently solidified masses of volcanic lava. 
The oldest igneous rock (of which the best-known type is 
granite) is highly crystalline in structure, and exceedingly hard. 
It is the most ancient formation knowm to geology and is 
therefore called Archaean rock. Aqueous rocks arc all of more 
recent origin , but the large mimber ol strata that lie one upon 
another, their thickness, and the slowness with which eacli 
layer must neccssaiily have been formed, pro\'c the oldest oi 
them to he of immense antiquity Their absolute age we can do 
little more than guess, but the relative ages of the different 
strata are showm partly by the order in which the strata are 
superposed one upon the otiiei , but chiefly by the fossil Irat'cs 
of life which the}'' contain. 

68. Now the greater part of the knd, as wc know it, is built 
up of aqueous rocks, and therefore formed for long ages the 
bed of the sea. It was then cither slowly thrust upwards by 
the operation of internal forces, or clsq, owing to the settlement 
of the deeper paxTs of the ocean bed,, the general level of the 
water was reduced and the more elected parts of the bed ex- 
posed. The latter would appear to have been the case where vci 
the strata are now found in their original horizontal position, 
unbroken and unbent. This is, however, comparatively rare. 
As a rule the strata are bent, and often broken, and have 
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plainly eithci been elevated by ^i^aniic uidioavals from below, 
or forced upward in shaipcr curves by the folding of the crust 
through lateral pressure. 

69. Many parts of the earth show signs of successive 
periods of submergence Sucli is the case with the mountainoUvS 
region to the north-west of India, the structure of which yields 
conclusive proof that ages before their hnal upheaval the rocks 
of which the mountains are composed existed alternately as 
dry land and sea-bed. On the other hand, some parts of the 
earth’s surface show no sign of ever having been submerged. 
They arc formed of arcluean rocks and appear to have been 
land-areas from the very earliest geological ages. Much of 
peninsular India is ol this nature, notably the Aravalli Hills 
and the Eastern Ghats. These ranges, now low and irregular, 
existed as mountain ranges for long ages before the Himalayas 
were upheaved. They were then probably lofty elevations of 
which we now see only the remnants left after millious of yeais 
of slow disintegration. 

70. Mountain Chains. Most of the great mount am ranges 
appear to have been formed by the process of folding, being 
thrust up by the force of lateral pressure. Both in the eastern 



Kig. 31 'I'o illiistiiito the fimniittm of lulls hy the tohlinji of horizontal 
layers tliiongli lateral pre.ssiire 

and western hemispheres great central lines of folding can be 
traced, with many minor fold-chains all running more or less 
parallel to them, for lines of folding never cross one another 
111 the eastern hemisphere the main folds run, roughly, east 
and west, and in the western hemisphere north and south. 
The process of folding seems almost always to have been ex- 
ceedingly slow, This is .conclusively shown in many cases 
by the fact that rivers floiv across the line of folding. They 
were apparently there beforoliie upheaval began, and the land 
was thrust up so slowly that they were able to cut through the 
successive layers of rock as they rose and so to maintain their 
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course unchanged . Had the land been thrust up inure i apidly 
the course ol these iivcis would inevitably have been changed 
This indeed happened to the Brahmaputra, whu h was divevled 
from an eastern to a western course by the folding ot the iidges 
north of Burma. Along a line ol fold-mountains the sinus 
which branch oft on either side, usually almost at nghl angles 
to the main line, arc parts of the same great fold. 1 he deep 
ravines between neighbouring spurs arc most iio<iueiitly 
ruptures in the folded mass greatly enlarged by erosion. 

71. Volcanoes are cone-shaped mountains which have 
an opening in their centre, called the crater, communicating 
with the molten mass below Wlicn the ciatcr is dosed and 



Fig 33. The sunnmt of llio volcano Cotapaxi. 


eruptions no longer take place the volcano is said to be extinct. 
There are many hundreds ot extinct volcanoes known, and 
probably a still larger number exist beneath the waters of the 
sea. Volcanoes are seldom constantly active, but have 
brief periods of vigorous activity alternating with longer 
periods of rest. Occasionally, after a period of rest so long that 
it has been considered extinct, a volcano will burst into life 
with all the greater violence because of the vast nieisses of solid 
rock which, after centuries of cooling, block its crater and have 
to be dislodged. A volcano in action throws ont hot stones, 
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dust, and molten rock, or lava, often in vast quantities and with 
immense force ; frequently, also, steam and noxious gases : 
and, occasionally, boiling mud Volcanic mountains have been 
built up by their own action, the stones, etc., which they eject 
falling back upon ihcir slopes and being compacted by va>st 
streams of lava flowing from the crater and solidifying round 
the base and sides. Hence their conical form. 

72. The point at \vhich a volcanic eruption takes place is 
believed to be a crack in the earth’s crust, a fracture in the 
layers due to violent upheaval or subsidence Most vol- 
canoes arc near the sea, and at places where the coast line has 
a sharp incline and the sea-bed sinks quickly to a great depth. 
The increase of pressure to which an eruption is duo is believed 
to be caused by water percolating through the rocks and being 
changed to steam by the internal heat 

73. As the crust of the earth has become thicker outflows 
of molten rock have become both rarer and less abundant. 
Probably 111 early ages the flow w^as from vast cracks and 
fissiu'cs rather than from comparatively narrow crateis, and 
was therefore less explosive in character and much moi'e 
continuous In middle geological ages peninsular India was 
the scene of a long senes of eruptions which covered an area of 
more than 200,000 sq miles with almost horiyonlal layers of 
volcanic rdek, which m some parts arc still more than a mile in 
thickness (see § 248). 

74. Closely connected wuth volcanoes are Earthquakes. 
An earthquake is an upheaval of the ground in a scries of weaves 
propagated in every dirccUon from a centre of disturbance. 
Recent observations seem to shoiv that this centre is seldom 
more than 10 miles from the surface The waves may be so 
slight as to be only just perceptible, or so great as to shake 
dowm solid buildings. They sometimes permanently raise or 
depress poilions of the land, or make great rents or fissures in 
it. Slight tremors or vibrations of the earth^s crust may be 
detected almost every clay in all parts of the world, but violent 
earthquakes only occur near well-marked lines of weakness 
in the earth’s crust. Wherever,” says Prof. Milne, the 
greatest authority on the subject, ” wc find mountains which 
are geologically young, where the process of rock-folding may 
yet be in jirogress, there wc find earthquakes. Should these 
regions of rock-movement be near a sea or an ocean, we tilso 
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find volcanoes ” One such line ol weakness, by far the 
greatest and best defined, runs fioin Cape lloin up llu' \\(‘st o{ 
South Amciica. through Centxal America, along tlie Kockv 
Mountains and across the North Pacific, then in a south- 
westeiiy direction by Japan and Westeiu Asia to java and 
Sumatra, and thence soiitli-east to New ZealaiKl 'IAno gieal 
Antarctic volcanoes, Mount Erebus and Mount Terroi . piobaldy 
indicate the southern extremib’- of this line. 

75* Organic Rocks. Some of the rocks oJ which the solid 
ground is built up are composed of the remains ol plants aiul 
animals. Such are called organic icx'ks The most important 
of these are coal, and limestone. 



Kii? 33. Section of an Irish Foal hug showing the n'maui.s 
of three .successive foiests. 


76. The chief coal beds belong to the more ancient strata 
of the earth's crust, and are the remains of primc'val forests. 
By the slow action of pressure, due to the increase of depo.sits 
above, accompanied by certain chemical cliangc.s induced by 
heat, the vegetable remains have been mineralised/' losing 
most of the elements of which they were originally composed 
save the carbon, and being pressed together into Ixard layers. 
As a rule, the older the coal 1 he harder it is, and the greater is the 
pel centage of cai*bon which it contains. Graphite (the material 
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of which Icachpcncih are made) is cilmost pure carbon similarly 
loimed. We can liace the earlier stages of the loniiation of 
coal m peat-bogs which aie common jn many parts. Such 
bogs arc formed in marshy districts whexe the rank vegetation 
remains undistuibcd The level of growth is gradually raised 
by the remains ol former growth, and it we cut a tew feet 
below the sLirtacc wc find nothing but n dense mass ot vegetable 
fibres This is the peat, which when cut and dried toims 
excellent tuel 11 through any caUvSe (e g., a slight subsidence), 
a peal bog n Hooded, a layer ot mud is soon deposited, 
by the weight ol which the peat is more closely compacted 
In Ii'eland peal bogs occur wfinch show’- the lesult of two 
or three such floodings, and a section ot them exhibits the 
remains of successive pcuiods ot \egelablc giowtb, the lower 
ones being compu'sseil almost mtc) the first stages oi coal 
77. The vanous loims ol limestone (ol which the most 
chaiacica isiio are chalk and corail »irc the lemains ol animal 



Fig 34. CoruL 

organisms which have the powder of extracting from the waters 
of the sea the carbonate of lime of which their skeletons or 
shells arc built up. Chalk is tlie product of one of the smallest 
of these little animals, and is composed of their skeletons oripn- 
aily deposited on the ocean bed and closely compacted into 
solid rock by long continued pressure. Vast chalk beds exist 
in various parts of the earth all of which have thus been formed 
at comparatively great depths and then slowly thrust up. 
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78. Coral is more interesting because of its sin lac e dis- 
tribution and the beauty ot its loinis. It is built up ol tlu^ 
skeletons ot the coral polyp, wliicli can flout ish only neat iho 
surface of the sea and where the water is comparatuTdv warm. 
It IS thus chiefly contined to tropical waters. 'Fhe coral jiolyj) 
has raised vast reels skirting the coasts ol many tropual 
countries. The most striking example ol these is the (Ircai 
Barrier Reef, which extends for o\Tr looo nnle.s oil (he 
north-east coast of Australia An almost innumerable 11 umber 
of islands in mid ocean are also due lo its activity. These 
islands arc raised upon submerged peaks winch approat'h (01 
did once aj^proach) near enough to tlie siirtacc for the polyp 
to build upon them In many cases coral islands are m the 
form of rings, showing, probably, that tlicy have beem built 
round the coast of a projecting peak which has since been 
submerged, the coial surface being slowly built up as its 
foundation sank (Sec Fig. 170). 

79. Rock Erosion. Wherever rocks are exposed to the 
action of air and water, heat and ('old, they giadiially crumble 
Such crumbling is termed weaihennf^ Alternations of heat 
and cold alternately expand and couiract the rock, and olien 
crack it or cause flakes to split off from its surlace. When 
rain falls it settles into the cracks, sometimes dissolving aiui 
carrying away constituents of the rock and .so lethicmg its 
cohesion Or if the water remains in the crack and a sluu p 
trost ensues, the freezing water will, owing to its sudden 
expansion, split the rock with great force. Every such crack 
or split exposes a gx'eater surface to similar influences, and 
so increases the rapidity of reduction. Purely mechanical 
forces also assist. The split rocks lall and aie further 
broken. Or in the bed of a mountain torrent they are exposed 
to the erosive action of flowing waiter, and when the jiieccs 
are small enough to be swept oiiw’ards by the torrent they 
are ground down by continual attrition. In ail these ways 
the solid masses of surface rock are being gradually reduced 
to minute pai tides. 

80. Now where the surface is fairly level the crumbled 
results of w-eathering accumulate and form a covering which 
protects the rock below against further disintegration. But 
whenever, as on mountain sides, the crumbled matter is washed 
away, the rock is left exjiosed and the process of disintegration 
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goes on. This is why the lops of mountains wear away (luiU^ss, 
indeed, they arc high enough to be protected by a -jicrpetnal 
covering of snow or icc) while the locky beds of the valleys 
change but little The mountain tops arc exposed to the full 
effects of heat and cold, wind and ram By the long-continued 
weathering oi their more elevated poitions many mountain 
ranges have lost the greater part of their original height 
The following diagram (after M Emile Chaix, a well-known 
Swiss Geographer) gives a section of the St Gothard group 
of the Alps showing their present outline and the lay ” of 
their strata. The dotted lines show the hills as they most 
likely were before the long process of erosion began 



8 1. l^ocks differ greatly m their composition and hardness 
and their power to resist eiosion Some, like limestone, yield 
with great readiness, whereas others, like giamte, crumble with 
extreme slowness This greatly influences the form which the 
hills assume under the iniiucnce of weathering A chalk -built 
country, such as the south-east ol England, is aUvays a land 
of gently sloping downs, while a region of archioan rock, 
like much of iicninsular India and especially the Eastern 
Ghats, presents a wuld and broken surface with many jutting 
crags. Wherever the strata aie nearly perpendicular, as in the 
St. Gothard Alps, the harder rocks arc left as mountain peaks. 
The close proximity of hard and soft rock sometimes causes 
mountains to be carved into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 

82. The soil is the ultimate product of wreathering. It is 
generally deep m the valleys and shallow on the hill sides. 
Soils vary according to the rocks from which they arc derived, 
though these differences are greatly modified and the soil 
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enriched by the influence oi animal and vegclablc iile Some 
soils arc light and porous, easily diaincd and quickly dried. 
Others aic heavier, and have a great capacity lor ictaimiig 
water The weathering ol the archaian rock of the Eastern 
Ghats gives a light and sandy soil through which the watci 
quickly percolates The weathering of the volcanic rock 
which prevails in the western part of the Deccan yields a rich, 
black, water-holding soil. Some soils arc therefore favourable 
to one crop, some to anothei The black soil of the Dcccan 
is commonly known as ‘'cotton soil,’’ its peculiar suitability 
foi that particular crop giving it its name 


THE WATERY ENVIiLOPIi: or UyDHOSJd IKKt: 

83. The surlacc ol the globe is divided unequally belwcen 
land and water, only live-sixlecnths being land and the re- 
maining eleven-sixteenths vatcr The highest ])oiiit oi laud 
yet measured is about five-and-a-hali miles above the level of 
the water, and the greatest dc])tli of watei yet sounded is 
slighlly more than this. But the average level ot the land-area 
IS far less than the average depth oi the water-area The 
actual bulk of the water on the suifacc of the globe is sufli- 
cient to surround the earth as an unbroken ocean a mile 
and three-quaiters tlcep. 

84. This vast watery cnveiojic is ol tlic utmost possible 
importance to the earth. Water one of the principal agents 
that mould and fashion the land surtaco ; but this is one of the 
smaller of its services. It is as absolutely essential as the rays 
of the sun to every form of hie upon the earth For not only 
is it directly necessary to every living organism, but also, by a 
power which it possesses above all other substances of absorbing 
heat and giving it out again, it is the groat modcnitor oi heat 
and cold, and keeps the surface of the earth within those 
limits of temperature beyond which life is impossible. Since 
many of the phenomena which the liyclrosphcre presents depend 
upon this property of water it is necessary that we should 
clearly understand it. 

85. Water exists in tbe three forms of solid, liquid, anti gas. 
Take a pound of ice at freezing point, 32'=’ F., iuid observe what 
happens under the inlluence of heat. It slowly melts and 
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presently will be a pound of water at 32°F. It is no wanner (as 
mcabiiicd by tlie thci-moincter) than when it was ice, although 
in melting it has absorbed enough heat to laise a pound ol water 
by i.c,, half wav liom tlie freezing to the boiling point. 

This large amount ol heat has not been destroyed but has been 
hidden or made latent It is called the latent heat of watei. If 
the pound of water wais to become ice again all this latent heat 
would be set free, and would become sensible heat once more 

86. Now raise the tcmpeiature ol the water a few degrees If 

you do it carefully you will lind that it takes far more heat to make 
water warm than to warm any other substance. Suppose you try 
to warm the pound oi water at 32”!^. by slowly pouring into it a 
pound of mercury at 92° F. You would naturally expect that, as 
there was a pound of each and 60° difference in temperatuie, the 
mercury would give the water 30“ ol its temperature and that both 
would then be 62°F. This would not be the case, however The 
water would take so much heat from the mercury that the tempera-* 
turc of the latter would fall to 34° F. and yet the water would only 
be raised to It takes thirty times as much heat to raise a 

pound of water one degree as to raise a pound of mercury one degree 
This IS what is called specific heat, and it we call the specific heat 
of water i, the specific heat oi mercury will be ,03. The specific 
heat of water is more than four times as gieat as that of any other 
substance. 

87. When water cools it gives off again just as much heat as it 
took in while growing warm. It therefore follows that when 
water is warmer than surrounding objects it warms them without 
becoming proportionately colder itself, and when it is colder than 
surrounding objects it cools them without becoming proportionately 
warmer itself. This is why countries neai the sea, or well watered 
by rivcis, etc , never cxpeiience the exti ernes of heat and cold 
common in diy inland tracts. 

88. But this is not all. Water evaporates at any tcmpeiature, 
i e , it passes as invisible vapour into the air If the air be fairly 
dry water evaporates with great rapidity. I’here is always more 
or less vapour in the air, as can be seen by putting a lump of ice 
into a tumbler, when some of the watery vapour of the air will 
speedily condense on the outside of the cold glass. Sometimes the 
air IS saturated with vapour, i.e., contains as much a>s it can take up, 
and then evaporation does not take place at all. At other times it 
contains very little, as, for example, when hot land winds blow, and 
then evaporation proceeds with great rapidity. The warmer the air 
is, the greater is the amount oi vapour it can contain. At every 
temperature there is a delimte amount of water which the air can 
hold as invisible vapour. 
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89. Now we have seen that when ice becomes water — i.e., wluni 
water changes Irom its solid to its liquid lorni — a huge amount 
of heat IS rendered latent. Tins is the case, and to a much greatei 
extent, when water changes from its liquid to its gaseous term, 
I.C., when it evapoiates. When a pound oi water at a given teiiijiei- 
ature passes into a pound of vapour at the same LempeuUiin‘ it 
absorbs and rendeis latent as much heat as would bi‘ lecpiired to 
raise 5.36 pounds of water from freezing jioint to boiling point. 
When this vapour condenses again into water all this lu'at is given oil. 

90. It will now be readily understood how the phenomena 
of evaporation and condensation tend to equalize the teinpeia- 
tuie of the earth Evaporation cools and condensation warms 
the surrounding air and earth A familiar illustration of tlie 
cooling effect of evaporation is seen when water is kept in 
porous earthenware vessels. A portion of the water evajioiates 

\from the outside of the earthenware and keeps that within cool. 
The hotter and drier the surrounding air is the cooler can the 
water thus be kept. 

91. The watery vapour in the air keeps the earth warm in 
another way It acts as a blanket — hindering the escape ol 
heat. When the air is dry the earth radiates its licat — i e., 
casts it off into space — with great rapidity. But if there is 
mucii vapour in the air radiation goes on but slowly In the 
middle of a tropical desert far from the sea, where the air is 
always dry, the thermometer will sometimes register a differ- 
ence of 90° between the day and night iempeiatures. After a 
day of insufferable heat the earth rapidly cools and vvalcr 
freezes on its surface before morning, Such great and rapid 
changes are unknown \vhcrc the air is moist. On flic sea 
coasts within the tropics the night and day temperatures 
seldom vary more than 8^ or lo^F. 

The Circulation of Water 

92. Under the influence of heat and gravitation there is a 
steady circulation of water from the sea to the land, and 
back again from the land to the sea. The sun causes the 
evaporation of immense quantities of water from the surface 
of the sea. The winds carry this watery vapour over the 
land, where it falls as rain, snow, etc., and the rivers which 
drain the land carry it back as water to the sea. Of course it 
must not be supposed that all the vapour that rises from the 
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bca hills upon the land , much falls back into the sea Noi that 
all the ram that tails on the land has come directly from the 
sea , for evaporation goes on also on the land from the surface 
of lakes and rivers, from the moist earth, the leaves of trees, 
etc But allowing lor this it still is true that the sea is the 
great source of the water which falls upon the land 

93. The familiar foims which water assumes in the 
atmosphere, or in which it is deposited on the earth, are 
Cloud, Mist and Fog, Dew, Rain, Hail and Snow. 

Water vapour is, as we have seen, invisible, but whenever 
the air which contains it is chilled beyond a certain point the 
vapour IS rendered visible by condensation into minute 
particles of water — water dust ” as Tyndall called it Now, 
as the vapour-laden air rises from the surface of the land 01 sea, 
it soon reaches altitudes at which it loses much of its heat, and 
a portion of its vapour condenses into clouds. Clouds are not 
vapour, but water existing m particles so minute as to be able 
to float in the air. Mists and fo^s are similar to clouds, but 
creep along tlie surface of the earth or the mountain skIcs 
Warm moist air is often chilled by conimg into contact \\ ith the 
cold earth, and so a mist is formed This is the cause of the 
mists that so Irctpicntly occur along the sea coasts in temperate 
latitudes. Withm the tropics mists arc seldom seen except on 
the mountains, for the difference between the temperature of 
the air and the land is less marked. A /og docs not differ 
fi*om a mist save m its density. In cities where there is much 
smoke and dust the particles of water adhere to minute solid 
particles floating m the air, and logs of such density are some- 
times produced as to make day almost as dark as night. 

94. Dew IS the gentlest form in which the vapour of the air 
is deposited upon the earth When the night is clear, i e , 
when there are no clouds overhead, the earth ladiates its heat 
vciy rapidly, and after sunset quickly cools. If thcic is no 
wind the air in contact with the ground is chilled, and its 
vapour is deposited upon the leaves of trees, the grass, stones, 
etc., in proportion to the rapidity with which they part with 
their heat. The deposit of dew is precisely similar to the film 
which gathers on the outside of a tumbler when a piece of ice 
is put into it. When the air is reduced to freezing point 
before the difference in the temperature of the air and the 
ground is suiheient to cause dew, hoar-frost is produced — what 
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would otherwise have been liny particles oi walcr being 
deposited as particles ol icc. 

95. Rain. The particles of water of winch a doud is 
formed attract each other and tend continually to iiin togcLhci 
into drops When this occurs the alniosphcic can no longer 
support them and they fa,ll as rain . A fall of rain may be caused 
by anything which cools the air and so reduces its \apour- 
beating power Thus if a current of cold air meets a current 
of waim air heavily laden wnth moistuie. ram is the result. 
The effect IS the same it a moisiure-ladcn curreni rises to a 
higher level lor then it is cooled by its owni expansion As 
mountain slopes force the vimds that blow against them up- 
wards and so lead to a deposit ol their vapour, a mouiitaiii 
chain usually receives a much larger rainiall than the sur- 
rounding plains. Extensive forests have also a great iniln- 
ence on the rainfall, owing to the tact that they heeji the 
adjacent air comparatively cool, fn luaiiv pails of the world 
the destruction of forests has greatly redueed tlie anuamf of 
ram received Rain is by far the most important foim in 
which the moisture of the atmosphere Ends its way bac'k to the 
earth. The fertility of a country, and, as a consct|ueuce, tlie 
density of its population, is more largely dependent upon ils 
rainfall than upon any other single cause 

96. Snow. In the higher parts of the atmosphere the 
clouds are no doubt almost always frozen. Probably tliey 
usually begin their descent m that form, melfing and forming 
rain when they reach warmer air. If, how'Cvcr, the air is below^ 
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freezing point all the way tb the earth they reach the ground as 
snow Snow is composed of flakes of various sizes, each 
made up of a multitude of minute particles of ice arranged in 
many beautiful and symmetrical forms. The Snow-line 
is the height m each latitude at which snow is always found, 
the warmth of summer being iusufhcicnt to melt it. Near the 
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polos the snow-hne is at sea level, but it ^racluully ascends as 
we pass from the poles to the eciuator till within the tropics it 
\ancs from a height of 13,500 to lo.ooo It The snow-line 
IS higher where the an is as a uile fairly city, lower where it is 
usually w''eli charged w'llh moist me. 'riio snow-line on the 
noithein slopes of the Hnnrdayas, w'hich lace the and plateau 
of Tibet, is 3000 Icei higher than on the southern slopes wduch 
face the well -watered Indo-Gangctie plain 

97. Hail consists of little pellets of ice which have been 
formed, during descent, by the minute ico particles gathering 
into compact masses round a particle of dust. Hailstones are 
not frozen rain-drops 

98. Most of the w^ater which the clouds thus shed in various 
forms upon the land tinds its way back to the sea through the 
rivers A River is a stream of fresh water flownng tow^ard the 
sea, or sometimes tow^ards an inland lake Another iivcr 
pouring us waters into it is called a tributary. As wnl('r 
can only flow from a higher to a lowxn* level, the tract of 
country drained by a liver and its tributaries slopes gradually 
on all sides to the river-bed and then to the sea Ti is, 
thcielore, called the river-basin. The high land wliich 
sepal atos one ri\ or -basin iiom another is called a watershed 
or waterparting. 

99. Most rivers begin their course as mountain torrents, 
and fall swiftly almost to ihe level of the jdams through 
rockv channels wduch they have c ut out for themselves Dur- 
ing this stage their ilow^ is swnft, and their erosive power 
proportionately great Alany mount am ton cuts flcnv at the 
bottom of steep ravines ol their owm making many thousands 
of feet deep They cannot, therclore. change their course, 
but retain it fiom age to age, confinecl by the rocks through 
wduch tliey have cut their w^ay. Such torrents bring clotvn a 
vast amount of solid matter to the level of the plains. The 
steep sides ol the ravines are continually crumbling, and the 
disintegrated matter, falling into the rushing w’ater, is swept 
to lower and low’-cr levels. If the rapidity of flow is checked 
at any point in the descent, so that a lake is formed, this solid 
matter is deposited, and in course of time a fertile valley is the 
result, through which the stream flows placidly to recommence 
its swifter descent further on INIany such valleys have thus 
been formed, tbc beautilul Vale of Kashmir being one. 
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100. When a mountain-stream reaches the plains, it enters 
upon what we may call the second vStage ot its litc Its flow 
becomes slower in proportion to the liatness of the plain, 
and the silt which it has brought down is rapidly deposited 
on its banks and bed. In seasons of flood these deposits arc 
again disturbed and carried further down Sometimes such 
a river will build up its bed to a level above that of the sur- 
rounding xdain Or sometimes, having half filled up its 
channel, it will, m a season of great flood, overflow its banks 
If these banks are soft and easily destroyed, they au' soon 
washed aw'ay, and the river cuts out a new or auxiliary channel 
for itself As it approaches its mouth its flow becomes still 
slower, till m its estuary it meets and mingles with the tidal 
waters of the sea This is the third and last stage of its life. 
Here the final deposit of its solid matter takes place, and very 
often the land steadily encroaches on the sea The old chan- 
nels, or distributaries, of the river are continually being paitially 
blocked up wnth silt, and in jienods of flood its winters overflow^ 
and cut out new channels for themselves by means ot wdiich 
they reach the sea Much ot the silt brought down by such a 
river when m flood is washed out to sea There it gradually 
settles, and the bed of the sea is raised around the nvci's mouth, 
or the numerous mouths of its distributaries Mud islands 
presently appear, which in course of time arc ioined to the 
mainland, and others further out arc formed vSo the “ della ” 
IS always being slowly enlarged, and the land ^Duslicd iurther 
and further out. 

101. A river both drams and waters the country through 
which it passes, draining chiefly those mountain slopes wdierc 
rain is abundant, and carrying water to the low-lying plains 
where it is more needed Sometimes, especially in India and 
Egypt, the waters of a river are carried by a vast system of 
iiTigation channels great distances from the course of the 
river itself, thus fertilizing tracts which would otherwise be 
barren. 

102. Glaciers arc icc-rivers which oi'Ciir within the ])olar 
regions (u* above the snow-lme in mountainous countries. 
They are formed by vast quantities of snow xircssed together 
by its own weight, gradually consolidating into clear ice 
Glaciers flow steadily though exceedingly slowly. The highest 
speed ever measured was only 99 ft. in 24 hours, and the great 
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majontv ol glaciers do not exceed one-tenth of tins rate, 
Cdacicrs act much more powerfully than rivens in wcaxiiig 
away the land, cutting deep groovCwS in the solid rock. They 
carry down with them great quantities of stones and debris 
which arc piled along their sides and constitute Moraines. 
When glaciers reach the snow-line the ice melts and becomes 
the source of a mountain torrent In the polar regions where 
glaciers How down to the sea, vast blocks of ice, often 
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thousands of feet in size, break away from them and float 
into mid-ocean. Such floating blocks of ice arc called icebergs, 
and are often a source of great danger to ships. 

103. Icebergs arc most numerous m the southern oceans. 
This is due to the fact that glaciers of sufficient size to give oil 
icebergs can only be formed on extensive stretches of land. 
Now the north pole is surrounded by a deep sea, and all the 
northern icebergs come from glaciers on the great island of 
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Greenland. xAroiind the south pole, on the other hand, there 
seems to be a great sti'ctch of continental land covi'red bv a 
vast ice-cap. la the soulhcin oceans, theretore, icebergs are 
largei as well as more numerous than in the noi thorn, and 
arc constantly met with south of lat 40° S. In the northern 
hemisphere icebergs are only found in the north-west Atlantic 
They float southwards from the coast of (trccnland in the cold 
current that flows from the Arctic Ocean. On the cast of the 
Atlantic the currents are from the south, and are warm. 
Any iceberg drifting across the ocean is therefore soon melted 
It is this warm southern current that keeps the coasts of 
Norway free from icebergs, while south-east of Cape Race at 
the other side of the Atlantic, and twenty degrees nearer the 
equator, they are at certain seasons of the year quite common 
Icebergs have a great effect upon the climate of Newfoundland 
and Eastern Canada, their vast bulk being sufffeient to cool 
the air and water over an enormous area. 

104. While most of the water which falls upon the land 
thus finds its way back to the sea, a portion of it sinks into ihe 
earth. Such water often travels for great distances far below 
the surface, and is ultimately forced to the surface again by the 
pressure of water sinking from a higher level. Water thus 
rising oul ol the earth is called a spring. Spring water 
occasionally contains consideiable t[uantities of vauous salts 
which it has dissolved m its journey through the earth. Many 
spiungs are held to have great medicinal value on this account. 
When there ai'e no surface springs, a boring made into the 
earth to a great depth will sometimes bring water to the sur- 
face Such springs are called Artesian wells, from Artois, a 
place in France, where the first such well was made. When 
the boring first strikes water it is often found at such high 
pressure that it shoots high into the air 

105. Hot Springs arc those whose waters come from a very 
great depth where they have been healed by the internal fires 
of the eai'th. They are sometimes very heavily charged with 
various salts and sulphur. 

106. Geysers are fountains of hot water — often quite 
boiling — which act at frequently recurring intervals, the hot 
water and steam being thrown out with great force. They arc 
caused by water which has collected in a cavity of the deeper 
rocks being gradually raised to boiling point. As soon as this 
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geyser passes through a layer of clay, hot luiul is tiirowii out 
and what is called a mud volcano is formed. 

107. This steady circulation of water under the infincncc 
of evaporation and condensation — fi'om the ocean to the 
atmosphere, from tlu' atmosphere to the land, and from the 
land back again to the ocean — is the chiel cause of the 
saltness of sea- water. The water which rises from the ocean 
leaves all its salts behind it, and falls upon the land as fresh 
water. 1'herc it again dissolves a small quantity of vaiious 
.salts which it ('arrics with it to the sea. This once more it 
leaves behind, and so on. All waters, therefore, are salt 
which are fed bv rivers and reduced by evaporation only The 
Caspian Sea and the Dead Sea, for example, are salt lakes, for 
K 
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while rivers flow into them none how out \Vheu‘\^(M a lake 
receives the waleis ol a river and passes them ou ni the same 
wav. it remains fresh like the river that lecds it The otcan 
and salt lakes would lend to grow more and more salt but tor 
the fact that certain animals and plants that live in them use 
up the salt as fast as the rivers bung it 

108. Ocean currents and drifts. We have already seen 
that the waters of the ocean arc subjccu to tides. Far moic 
important, however, arc the constant cm rents, or streams of 
water, v'hich flow m the oceans, and which, by mingling 
the warmer and colder winters, serve to mitigate the intensity 
of tropical heat and the rigours of arctic cold (.’)cean currents 
are caused mainly by the infliiencc of steady winds upon the 
sin face of the winter, and by the rotation ot the earth To a 
smaller extent, also, they arc caused by variations in the 
density ol the water, due to diftcrcnccs in tcmperatuic or 
salinity 

109. As the earth rotates the waters of the ocean, moving 
freely on the surface of their solid bed, lend to be left behind In 
other words, m relation to their bed the w'atcrs move in a 
diiectioii contrary to that of the cai ill's rotation, that is they 
move from east to west. This tendency is greatest near the 
equator where the motion of the earth’s surface due to rotation 
IS most rapid. If there were no great land-massCvS to check or 
deflect the currents thus pioduccd, there would be a steady 
how of water round the earth in a westerly direction But this 
is not all. The rotatory motion of the earth not only tends to 
generate currents in the oceans, but also to deflect those 
generated by any other cause. The reason for this is not 
difhcult to understand Suppose a current to start from 
latitude 40'^ N. and flow southw^ards towards the equator. At 
its starting point the water would, ownng to the earth’s rotation, 
be moving from west to east with a velocity of about loL 
miles a minute. As it travels southwards the earth below it 
has an ever increasing rotational velocity, till, at the equator, 
it is moving at about 17 miles a minute. Now the water 
would not, moment by moment, acquire the increased velocity 
of the earth below it, but would tend to lag behind. In other 
words the direction of the current would cease to be due south 
and would bend more and more round to the west. If the 
current were horn the ecpalor instead of towards it the water 
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would slait with the hii^lier rotcvlional v(‘loc'ity, aud as it would 
lend to niaintaiu tliis veloeil}" il would I'uii ahead of the eaith 
below it, or in other wairds w'ould be dcBected lowards the east 
This effect of the rotatory motion ot the earth is not protluccd 
upon the wateis of the ocean alone, but also upon the air, and 
ail oilier bodies that move treely upon the earth’s surface 
It has been expressed in a definite foimula wdiich is knowui as 
Ferrel’s Law and which may be stated thus — “ ‘Vny body 
mo\ing freely on the surlace of the earth tends to be delleeted 
to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left in the 
southern hemisphere ” We see then that the rotation of the 
earth produces the followdng effects upon the ocean : — (i) 
Tt tends to establish, especially in equatorial regions, steady 
currents from cast to wa'st ; (2) Tt deflects all cuii'ents flowing 
ioiminls the cijuator in a Avcsterly diretdiou, and all currents 
liowmig jvaut the equator in an eashudy direction 

no. But in the iirothiction ol surlace cuiienls a slid mote 
pow’erlul influence is excited by continuous wands ( )ver some 
paits of the ocean ceitam wunds blow with gieai steadiness 
This IS especially the case immediately north and south of the 
belt ol greatest heat, wdiich (on account ol the hirger extent of 
land in the nortlieni hemisphere) lies somewhat north of the 
equator This belt is a region ol calms. Noith of it the 
prevailing winds arc irom the noith-cast, south ot it from the 
south-east, and as both these winds have an mcreasingh/ w'cst- 
ern “ set ” as they approach the equator, their current- 
producing pow'or is exerted in the same general diiection as that 
of tile earth’s I'otaiion These two causes, therefore, combine 
to set up in the oceans c<intinual w'cstcrn currents north and 
south of tlic great belt of t'alms. Two separate, but parallel, 
currents are thus caused wdxicli are known respectively as the 
North Equatorial Current and the South Equatorial Current. 

III. Tdul the surface of the ocean is broken by three great 
land-masses which stretch from north to south across the 
e(|uator— 'Ameiica, Vfiica, and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
wdth the iMalay Archipelago anti Australia. When the w^esleidy 
currents strike these land-masses they are dcflecteil, the north 
equatorial current in a northerly liirecTion and the south 
equatorial current in a southerly direction. And a.s c\ cry 
great oi'caii current involves of ncceswsity a counter-current, we 
find that each of these deflected currents in a little while turns 
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eastwards, and then, having rc-crossed Ihe ocean , bends 
southwards again in the northern hemisphere and luathwatds 
in the southern heniisphere, and st) retains io llu' point lioni 
which it started. In this way thei e arc six gie it ocean vortices 
produced, m each ol which a vast current thiws slov\ly uunul 
an almost stationary central sea The noitheui \ oi [k tolale 
in the same direction as the hands ol the eloek ; tlie souduan 
vortices in the opjiositc direction. 

112, In the Atlantic and Pacific oceans these gnsit 
currents are perfectly constant, the size and shape ol llu‘ vor- 
tices being determined by the size ol die ot cans and du^ 
contour of the surrounding land In each of these oceans also 
there is an eastern counter-current between the two eijua tonal 
currents The northern part ol the Indian ot'cnui, liowi'ver, 
is divided by the groat peninsula of India vvhieh streU'hes 
southwards almost to the belt oi calms. It is also subjeid lo 
the mduence of the monsoons, or prevailing sc'a.simal winds, 
which determine the direction oi its walei “•cun cuts. 

113. North and south of these great ecpuitonaf systeiiw ihv 
currents of the ocean are less regular and umfonn. In both 
the North Atlantic and North Pacific there is a waini c un<*n1 
branching off m a north-easterly direction from the* ])oiut 
where the equatorial current bends lound to the c‘ast. Unit 
in the Pacific skirts the coast of Japan, and dnui sweeping 
across the ocean to British Columbia bciids lo the south and 
presently re-joiiis the equatorial current. It is (‘ailed the 
Japan Current, or the Kuro-Sivo (black water), till it broadens 
out m the north when it is called the North Pacihe Current* 
The corresponding flow in the x\ilantic is the lanimis Gulf 
Stream, so called because a large pari of its water, and that 
the warmer part, issues from the Gulf of Mexico through the 
Straits of Florida. It travels, UvS a narrow stream of warm 
water, in a north-westerly direction till within about >ao miles 
of the coast of Newfoundland when it bends eastwards and 
strikes across the ocean. In mid-ocean it divides, aiul one 
branch travels southwards along the coasts of Portugal and 
Africa till it unites with the equatorial current again* Tho 
other branch is driven north-east by the prevailing soutluwesl 
winds, and, as the Gulf Stream Drift, washes Iho coasts of 
noith-western Europe and the northern islands as far as 
Spitzbergen. Both in the Pacific and the Atlantic there; artj 
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('t)unl(?r cun cuts oi colder water Ironi the Arctic seas, and in 
each case these cold currents, m so tar as they are smlacc 
('ui rents, chiu» to the westein shoies ot the OLean That in the 
Taciiic issues loan the Helumg Stiaits and is conipaiatively 
slight It washes the coasts ot Kamchatka, and then c-hps 
below the wainner current Jrom the south. Ttiat enteiing the 
Atlantic flow’s on each side ot the great island oi (hecnland, 
iAirl of it then skiits the c'uast ot Noitli Aineiica, tis lai soutli as 
New’ Voik, cutting the land off from the genial inthience ol the 
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Chiil Stieaiu by a nairow cm rent of intensely cold water known 
as the “ cold wall.” Anotlier pait ol the ciuTcnt dips below 
the (hilf Stream and tlows, as an and ci -current, as far south as 
the Bermudas. 

1 14. Idle .scmtheiu ocean-vortices closely resemble the 
northern, cKC’cpt that their direetion is reversed. So also 
do the (‘inienls that hianeh oh from ihern. In the J^acifie 
the South Equatorial Current dividers in mid-ot'can, and the 
southern ]antioiR bending lound upon itself and rc-cros.smg the 
ocean, unites with the culdei drill irom the south, called 
the Humboldt Current, then lakes a northerly course along the 
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west coast of South America (wheic it is i ailed the Peru 
Current) and so loiuplelcs tlu' voi+ex 'File othci blanch 
passes further west, and is deilectcd to the south by the east 
coast of Australia It is there called the New South Wales 
Current. Bending easB\ards about latitude .jo° S it divides 
again and the northern bi'ancli passes to the noitli ol Now 
Zealand and then, bending southwards, lejoins the original 
current The southern branch flows southwards and ulti- 
mately luntcs with the Antarctic Drift. In the Atlantic tlie 
South Equatorial Current liow^s w'cstw^aids from the (full ot 
Guinea till near the east point of Brazil w’hcre it divides 'I'he 
southern portion, called the Brazil Current w'aslics the cast 
coast of South America as far south as lat 30’-^ S., then bending 
round to the cast rc-crosscs the ocean and llcnvs northwards to 
the Gult of Guinea along the w^cst coast of Aliica 'Fhe 
northein branch w^ashes the north-east coast of South Amerii'a 
and fiow'ing through the Caribbean Sea (where it unites with a 
blanch of the North Equatoiial Current) enteis the Gulf ol 
Mexico, wdiencc it emerges throngli the Siiaits ot hdorida, 
and, uniting wnth anothei branch of the North lupiatorial 
Current, forms the Gulf Stream. 'Flic Equatorial Current 
m the Indian Ocean divides to the noilh ot the island ot 
Madagascar. One branch washes the east coast ot that island 
and continues a southerly course till it i caches lut. S. It 
then, like all the rest, turns eastwards, and ic-crossing the 
ocean unites with the colder Antarctic Drift w^esl ol Austiaha. 
The other branch passes round the noith ol Madagascar and 
flows between the island and the meunland, and souihw'arfls 
along the cast coast of South Africa. It is called the 
Mozambique Current, or sometimes the Agulhas Current. 
Near the southernmost point ot the continent it is tuirrowxul by 
the Agiiliias Banks and becomes the most rapid oi ail ocean- 
currents, attaining a speed of over flve miles an hour. Soiilh 
of the confinent it loses its great velocity, spreads itself out 
over the surface of the water, and, turning soinowbat to tlui 
cast, is finally lost m the antarctic diift. 

1 15. In the great southern ocean theic is no such dear and 
shaip separation between the warm and cold currents as is 
found in the N. Atlantic and K. Pacific. Owdng to the fact that 
south of the parallel of 50° S. Lat. there is no land save the 
southern point of Patagonia, the winds are little interfered 
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with, and blow with \vondciful regularity in)ni the iu)ith-\\(‘sl 
almost <ili the year Theie is m cc>nse(|ueiKe a steady set ol 
the surface-currents in that diieetion. or \arying li oui south- 
east to east The wanner watci thus vSlowly pas'-'es southwards 
to the Antaictic regions, and sti earns ol colder watoi pass 
nortlwaids, sometimes as under-cun cuts, sometunes upon the 
surface as chiits. The iinder-currenls seem all to ha\e a 
north-easterly direction, foi the cold watts wells up ofi ilu' 
western coasts of each of the gicat land-masses, South 
Amciica, South Africa, anti \ustialia, and flows nortluvards 
along the coasts until it mingles with the wairmer w'atcis ol 
the equatorial cm rents. 

1 1 6. To what extent the wanning ol the watei hy the 
sun's I'ays contributes to the generation ol the grcdfer oct'an- 
currents is a doubtiul ])oint, it mdcccl it does so at all. Weie 
the winters of the ocean heated jiow below (as is the case with 
the great ocean of air), the wairmcr, and therefoie Iightei. 
w^ater would rise irom the depths to the siii hue, and cinrents 
of vast magnitude and rapidity w'ould theieJore lie set up l^y 
the influence of heat alone. But being heated from ahoee, 
and the upper layers ot w^ater tamsecpieiitly biung diminished 
in density, the eqiii})oise of the whole nuiss is not distinbed bui 
rendered more stable In highei latitiules, howtwau*, the 
cooling of the surlacc- waiter belcnv the temperatme oi that 
beneath it seems often to give lisc 1o minor cinrents tlnough 
the colder and heavier water sinking. This is most fioquentlv 
the case wflicn the cooling sniiacewvater is moic highly cliaiged 
with salt than that below' and is therefon^ densei at the same 
temperature. Sea waiter is ahva3"s more s<ihnc in the tiopiis 
than near the poles, and it commonly hapjiens that euucnt.s 
flowing from eqnatoiial to polar regions sink wdien thc\' reach 
the latter. A remarkable illustration of this ls lound iii many 
parts of the southern ocean about lat. 50° S. wdiere the .salt 
currents from the equatorial regions, being chilled by contact 
wath the cold antarctic current, dip helow’ it and eonlmue 
their journey as under-currents. The same thing happens in 
the Davis Straits, w'hcrc a w^armer saline current from the 
Atlantic flows into the Arctic Ocean underneath tlie cold 
current travelling in the opposite direction. Similaily Nansen 
found that in the neighbourhood of Fran/ Josef Land the Ouli 
Stream Drift dipped below’ the arctic waiois. 
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1 1 7. Diifereiices in salinity alone not iinfi'cquently cause 
currents, though such currents are always on a small scale 
and purely local, A striking illustration is seen in the Siiaiis 
of Gibraltar. The confined waters ol the IVledilerrancan ai'e 
much more saline than those of the Atlantic, and thcrclorc an 
undcr-emrent of heavier salt-water Hows out of ihe sea into 
the ocean, while a surfacc-cunent oi ficshei and lighter watci 
flows from the ocean into the sea. 

1 1 8. The vast impoitancc of the occan-currciits is due to 
the fact that they are by far the most poweilul of all the 
agencies whereby the surface-heat of the earth is circulated and 
equalised If there w^ere no such currents the heat ol the 
tropics would be intolerable, and >et 40 degrees Iroin the equa- 
tor every sea-port would be ice-bound lor the greater part ol 
the winter^ The vast amount of heat carried to northern 
latitudes by such a current as the Gulf Stream will be better 
understood if we think for a moment of the enormous volume 
of waim water which it transports. In its nariowcst part, 
between the Bahamas and Florida, the stream is 30 miles wide, 
and 3000 feet deep in the centre, and it flows at an average 
speed of four-and-a-half miles an hour Hour by hour, ihere- 
fore, it carries from the tropics to the temperate regions at 
least 30 cubic miles of water at an average tenqieratuic of 
from 10 to [5 degrees F above fhc waters of the Allanlic 
It has been calculated that the Gull Stream alone takes iroin 
tiie torrid zone to the colder northern latitudes about one- 
twelfth ol the entire heat wdiich the toriicl zone receives Irom 
solar radiation. Yet the Gull Stream is only one of several 
such currents, and not the largest. The Jvuro Sivo takes 
twice as much warm water into the Noith Pacific. 

1 1 9. The influence of the Gulf Sti-cani Drift over the north- 
west of Europe may be seen from the isotherms (or lines of 
equal temperature) on the map of Europe on page 2.^0 It 
benefits the British Isles and Norway more than any other 
countries, but its eflects are felt to some extent over the whole 
of western Europe. The sea-ports of Norway arc open all the 
year round, though tlie coast of Greenland m the same lalitudc 
is blocked with perpetual ice. According to its latitude alone 
London should have a winter temperature of about 
Owing to tlic genial intliiencc oi the Gull Stieam it is 22 degrees 
warmer than this, its mean winter temperature being 39'^!*'. 
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THE GASI^OUS ENVltLOPK or AlMHSPHKRlt 

120. The Atmospheie us a f;ieat occaa oi an surnniiiclini’ 
the eai'th on eveiy sjtie It extends to a, great langht , but glows 
less and less dense with elevation Like water, the an is 
absolutely nccesscuy to the existence of hlc upon the eaith 

The ail is composed maiiil}^ ol two gasos, and Ah/xigcn, 

less than one-cjuaitei being oxygen and nioie tiuui thu^e-tpiai has 
nitrogen. All animals need oxygen, and could not live without 
it. 'riieie IS another gas always present in the air in small quanti- 
ties, VIZ., CaHhuiit Jtid, which is simikuly necessaiy to the existence 
ul vegetable hie. Vegetables take in caiboinc acid and give out 
oxygen, while animals take m oxygen and give out caihomc acid. 
A certain amount of waiter is, as wo have' steii, nl\va3"s pres^sit m the 
air in the ioim ol vapour, Iml it varies gieatly in qiiautiL' Hot air 
can take up more water than cold air ; Ihi'ielore in wnan laldiules, 
and especially near the sea, the air is almost alwiU^s heavily laden 
With vapour ; w’liile m cold latitudes, and over Ihe land, it may con- 
tcun vciy litlle indeed, 

121. Like all other gases, the air expands and t'ontiacts 
very leadil}". This it docs under Ihc iidliience of two causes, 
(i) variations ot temperature, and (2) variations of ])U‘ssiirc. 
Air expands when it is healed, i.e , it ocmipies luoio Hjiacc anti 
IS therefore lighter, and it conh*acls when it cools, occupying 
less space and being tlicreloie heavier. It coniiacth also when 
subjected to pressure, and expands again when the ]n*cssiuc is 
removed. 

122. The air at the surface of the earth is much denser 
than that at a high altitude, because it has to bear all the 
weight of the air above it and is Iheielorc always under 
considerable pressure The w’-cigbt (or pressure) oi the air at 
the surface ol the sea is about 15 lbs. on each square inch. 
By a -well-known law the volume ol a gas varies inversely as its 
prcssiixc At a height of about three miles, where the pressure 
oi the atmosphere is only about half wliat it is at the sin face 
of the sea, the volume of a given weight of air is doubled. At 
a height of 15 miles the pressure is only about 2 lbs, per scjuaro 
inch, and therefore its volume is fifteen times as great as at sea 
level, 

123. The rays of the sun which ])ass lliiough the air to Ihe 
earth do not warm the air piovided it is fairly dry. Tiie lH‘at 
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rays pass freely through it to the caith below, which they 
quickly heat The lower air is tl'cii warmcil by coiilacl with 
the warm land or sea If, however, there is much moisture in 
the air, this moisture abstracts a ]iorlion of tin' heat of the 
sun’s rays, and thus the air is waimecl directly Tt is to this 
that the dispersion of clouds by the sun is due. 1 he warmei 
air dissolves the half-condensed vapour and the sky becomes 
clear. 

124. Winds. When the air on the suiiacc o( the earLh as 
heated it expands and, thus becoming lighter, rises ( )lhcr an 
must flow m to take the place ol that which ascends, and this 
in its turn is warmed and rises This is the primary cause ol 
Winds, or currents of air flowing from one pait of the eruth’s 
surface to another. Or, to put the same thing in anothei way. 
whenever the air over any particular region grows wai mcr the 
pressure is reduced Now winds always bloiv from icgioiis ol 
higher pressure to neighbouring regions of loivTir piessurc 
They do this under the action of gravity, the heavier air spread- 
mg itself out ov^er the bed of the aerial ocean, and so diiving 
the warmer and lighter air to higher levels Winds arc thus 
the movements of the atmosphere in its efforts to maintain its 
barometric level in spite of any cause which tends to chstui’b it. 

125. Now the earth is hottest near the equator and coldest 
near the poles Near the equator, therefore, the warm air 
rises, and cold air flow's to take its place from the cooler regions 
north and south These currents arc near the earth, for the 
air being cold is heavy. But air must also flow from somewhere 
to take the place of that which fiow^s towards the equator. 
Accordingly an upper current of warmer and lighter air Hows 
1101 th and south from the equator to the cooler regions. 
There is thus near the surlacc ol the earth a steady flow ol 
cold air towards the equator, and at higher altitudes an equally 
steady flow of warm air from the equator. These cm rents 
are, however, interrupted near the tropics, where a belt of 
higher pressux*c occurs which produces a prevalence of calms. 

126. But now another and modifying cause comes into 
operation. We have already seen how the lotatory motion of 
the earth affects the currents of the ocean • it has cxactl}^ the 
same effect upon the currents of the atmosphere. According 
to Ferrer s Law (§ 109) it dcficc ts all winds in the northern 
hemisphere to iJie right, and in the southern hemisphere to the 
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left. Winds blowing Xroni the poles to the eipuitcn are theieloi e 
turned in a westerly direction, and become north-east and 
south-east winds respectively, and those blowing Iroin the 
equator to the poles are turned in an easterly direction an<l 
become respectively north-west and south-west winds The 
directions which the pi unary north and soutii wiiuls take 
under the mtlucncc oi the earth’s lotation aie shoun in the 
following diagram, where the arrows imniedialely to the 
north and south oi tlie belt ot equatoual calms indicate the 
lower and colder currentwS 



S 

Fig 40, Showing tlio regions of Calms ami the prinuiry 


127. The Trade Winds. In many parts of the world the 
air-cnrrcnts due to these two causes arc fuither delloctcd by 
the contour of the land But in the open ocean they blow 
with great steadiness and are known as Trade Winds. In the 
northern hemisphere the trade winds blow from the north-east* 
and in the southern hemisphere from the south-east. They 
extend from a latitude of from 20° to 35*^ K. or S. to within a 
few degrees oi the equator, 
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128. Tlic uppei currents, blowing Ironi tlic warmer to the 
colder regions, descend to the earth’s surface outside the 
tropics. In the northern hemisphere they blow fiom the 
south-west, and in the southern hemisphere Irom the noidh- 
west These winds are known as the Anti-Trade Winds. 
In the northern heimspliere the anti-trade winds arc very 
variable owing to the extensive land-area. Nevertheless 
S W. is the prevailing direction ol the winds in the North 
Atlantic and ovei the north-west ot Em ope. In the southern 
hemisphere, where the land-area is very small, the anti-trade 
winds blow with such steadiness and force between Lat. 42° 
and 50° that these latitudes are called the Roaring Forties 

129. Seasonal Winds. Owing to the fact that the surface 
of dry land is warmed by the sun's rays much more rapidly 
than the surface-water of the sea, the influence ot large land- 
areas often sufhees completely to change the noimal equatorial 
tendency of winds in the tropics, and to generate winds that 
vary with the seasons This is the case in Madagascar, some 
parts of Africa, Australia, and most ot all in southern Asia. 
Such winds are called Monsoons. The monsoons in India 
blow With great steadiness from the noith-cast in the winter 
months and from the south-west in the summer 



Fig. 41. 'I’he Monsoon Winds in India, 

130. When the sun is south of the equator Ihe arid ])lains 
of Tibet and the whole of central Asia aic dry and ('old. A 
vast high-pressure area spreads over almost the whole central 
portion of the continent from the Sea of Aral to mid-China. 
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From this region, thereiorc, a sload^v sontlualy cnrienl nl .in 
flows towards the equatorial b(‘ll ot low piessaie, whn'h, under 
the influence oi ihe earth’s inlation, becomes a north-easi wind 
This prevails for several months, and may be legarded as Ihe 
normal wind of these latitudes. When the sun comes north . 
however, the vast land area is speedily heated iind a low- 
pressure s^^stem is formed ivith its centre to the north-west ol 
India. This soon neutralises the milueiK e of the ecpiatoiial 
belt ol low pressure, and the air iroin the sou them iicean is 
drawn north \\ aids. The curients thus established become, 
under the influence oi rotation, south-ivest winds These blow 
wdth great force during the hottest months of the year ami 
bring with them a great store of moisture to fertilise India 
131, Cyclones and Anti-cyclones. Since winds blow horn 
regions of high pressure to regions ol low pressure, whenever 
there IS a central area oi low piessure siiiToimd<‘d by bells ol 
higher pressures winds will blow ni tow aids the cfuitrc And 
whenever there is a region of high pressure sunoundc'd by bi'lts 
of lower prcssiu'cs, winds will blow oiif bom ihe ccntn\ 'Flu^ 
former constitutes a cyclone, the latter an anti-cyilone In a 




Fig 42 Showing tlif‘ ilirec'tion of the winds ui i'ydoio'H .ind \nti-cy( ionu*; 
north of the* (‘(inator, 

cyclone the tendency?' of the air is inwards anrl npUKirds ; in an 
anti-cyclone, oiUwards and dowmvards. But these winds are. 
like all others, afleefced by the rotatory motion of the earth, 
and are deflected from their original course in complete accord- 
ance with Ferrer s Law (§ X09). This gives them a more or 
less circular direction, they move round the centre at the same 
time as they move towards it or away’" ftom it. South of the 
equator a cyclone moves in the same dii'ection as the hands 
of a watch, and an anti-cyclone in the opposite diresdion 
North of the equatoi both these directions are reversed. 
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132. The force of all winds depends niion the steep- 
ness of the barometric giadicnt, lhat is, upon the rapidilv 
with which the pressure decreases Tn a cyclone the 
gradient may be so gentle lhat tlic wind is never vciy 
strong, or it may be so rapid as to generate a storm of 
the id most fury The latter is most common within the 

tropics and especially whcic 
seasonal winds prevail. The 
Bay of Bengal is subject to cy- 
clones oi a very violent characler 
at the change of monsoons The 
centre ot depression in a cyclone 
always moves, and the more 
violent the .storm the more 
rapidly docs it travel. Within 
the tropics cyclones move with 
the greatest regularity, travelling 
first in a westcily direction, then 
bending northwards and east- 
wards, or southwards and east- 
wards, according as they arc 
north or south of the equator. 
When cyclones oi great violence 
travel ovei the sea the level oi 
the water is .somewhat raised at 
the centre of the storm owing to the reduced pressure of the 
atmosphere This heap of water forms a Storm Wave. It this 
wave strikes the land where the coast line is straight and 
slopes gradually, it does little damage ; but if it Hows into a 
confined ba}^ tlxe water is banked up and often sweeps over 
the land for many miles carrying all before it About thirty 
years ago such a wave swept over the Sanderbans and up the 
Hooghly, destroying many thousands ot lives. 

133* Owing to the fact that in a cyclone the air is ever 
rising to higher and colder elevations, such storms, whether 
mild or violent, are almost always accompanied by extremely 
heavy I'ains. Ihe reverse of this is the case in anti-cycloncs. 
An anti-cyclone is not a storm at nil The gradients are almost 
always gentle, and an anti-cyclonic area is usually characterised 
by cool and pleasant breezes, cloudless skies, and brilliant 
sunshine. Both cyclones and anti-cyclones are more numerous 
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Showing the path and lotatioii of a 
Cyclone N. and .S, of the Eipiator 
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in temperate regions than in tlie trojnes, but violent cyclones 
are naturally most common where tlui heating ])ower of the 
sun’s rays is greatest. 

134. Cyclones in the t'hina Seas are called I'ypJioous ; 
in the West Indies and other parts, H iirri caves. A 'Porjiado 
is a small and extremely s'iolcnt cyclone. I'he Siivofrm is a 
hot wind of great force occurring in Arabia, Szv. The Hanutitan 
and Sfrncco arc hot winds from the interior of Africa. 

135. Sea and Land Breezes. Near the sea in hot weather, 
and in the absence of other and stronger winds, there is 
generally a breeze frojn the sea to the land in the evening, and 
from the land to the sea in the morning. 'Fhese arc due to the 
greater rapidity with which the land is heated l.)y the sun 
in the daytime and cooled by radiation during the night. 
During the day the land gets hot and warms the air adjacent 



Kij?. 44. Laml and sea breezes. 'I'lie line urvow.s show the oveiiinj' breeze, 
the dotte<l arrows the nunaiinjjc Ijna'ze. 

to it. The waters of the sea, however, absorb the sun’s 
heat, and the air at its surface is but slightly warmed. The 
air on the land theixfore rises, and the colder sea air flows in to 
take its place. At the same time a counter-current from, the 
land to the sea is set up in the higher icgions of the air. At 
night the opposite of this happens. The land cools very much 
more rapidly than the sea, and soon makes the air over it veiy 
much cooler than that over the water. The latter therefore 
rises, and the air from the land flows out: to take its place. 
Again a counter compensating current flows in the upper air. 
Upon these daily winds the salubrity of many seaside places 
in the tropics greatly depends. 

136. Climate. By climate we mean the general chai*acter 
of a place as regards the constancy of its temperature, and 
its various atmospheric conditions. A climate is considered 
to be a good one which in these respects is favourable to man. 
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i.e., which most contributes to the full rlevclopmcnt of liis 
powers and the prolongation of his life, and also to the fertility 
of the earth upon which he lives The principal causes which 
determine the climate of any place are latitude, altitude, the 
proximity of large sheets of water, or of mountain chains, the 
prevailing winds, rainfall, and the influence of ocean currents 

137. Latitude, Speaking generally, the nearer a place is to 
the equator the hotter iL is, and the nearer it is to the })oles the 
colder it is , but this is modified by many local circumstances. 

138. Altitude. The higher we go the cooler the air becomes 
This IS due mainly to the fact that when, owing to a reduction 
of the pressure upon it, air expands, much of its heal becomes 
latent The continual fall 111 temperature as we reach higher 
altitudes may be felt in the ascent of a mountain, or still more 
clearly in a balloon ascent In a few minutes a balloon will 
shoot out of the beat of a ti'upical plain into air below irec/ing 
point. A few thousand feet of elevation will reduce the pre- 
vailing temperatui'e by many degrees, and some of the most 
healthy and enjoyable climates in the world are to be found 
on platea.ux within the tx'opics 

139. The proximity of water. We have already seen that 
nearness to the sea, or to any large sheet of water, great Iv lends 
to moderate extremes of temperature, rendering the summer 
cooler and the winter warmer 

140. The nearness of mountains, and especially of mountain 
chains. These may affect the climate by the slielter which they 
give from cold winds, as well as by the great mtiucnce which 
they have on rainfall. The southern slopes of most of the 
mountains of the northern hemisphere enjoy a climate many 
degrees milder than the northern slopes. They receive the full 
benefit of the sunshine and are protected from the winds 
which blow from the colder north. In the southern hemi- 
sphere the northern slopes are similarly favoured. 

141. The Prevailing Winds. When these ai'e chiefly from 
the sea the climate is more equable for reasons which we have 
seen. But such winds are always more or lcs.s charged with 
vapour, and the climate is therefore a moist one. Wien the 
prevailing wind comes over long stretches of land it is always 
drier, and it is also hotter in summer and colder in winter. 
A good illustration of this is found in South India. During 
tjre summer months the prevailing wind is south-west. It 
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comes up from the ocean laden with moisture the bulk ol 
which it deposils, as we liavc seen, on the Western Cihats, 
then, travelling aci^oss the peninsula, it reaches the east coast 
as a hot and dry land wind 

142. Rainfall The cause of rain is the cooling of the air 
in which water-vapour is suspended, leading to the condensa- 
tion and deposit of the vapour Currents of moisture-laden 
air are cooled by contact with the colder land, or with a colder 
wind blowing from another quarter, or bv rising to higher 
altitudes. The first is the cause of the abundant rainfall 
which commonly occurs along the sea coast. The infiuence 
of cross currents of colder air is the most frequent cause of 
rain in the temperate regions wheic the winds do not blow 
with any constancy. Moist air may rise to higher altitudes 
either through expansion due to heat, or by the influence of 
mountains which divert its current, lorcing it upwards We 
have seen that near the equator there is a continuous upwaid 
current of hot, damp air, and, therefore, there is also an 
almost continuous fall of ram. The zone of calm between the 
north and south trade winds is the Equatorial Rani Belt, 

The amount of the rainfall vanes greatly in diifercnt places 
It is greatest on the slopes of mountains which re('(Hvc Iheii 
prevailing winds from the sea In one pari of the Kbasi 
Hills, north of Calcutta, the average fall is 600 inches a year, 
and at Mahabaleshwar .252 inches. Some districts of India, 
Burma, Guinea and the northern half of South America aic 
remarkable for their heavy rams. On the other hand some 
places are almost rainless. A. Rainless Zone stretches from 
the Sahara to the Desert of Gobi. Portions of North and South 
America are also rainless. Trees have a great effect on rainfall . 
Some parts of America which w^ere once well watered have 
been rendered almost rainless by the destruction of the forests. 
It is for this reason that the Government of India have of late 
years very greatly mci'eased their area of Reserved Forest land. 

143. Ocean Currents. The mild and on the whole equable 
climate of the British Isles is due more largely to the effect of 
the Gulf Stream than to all other causes combined. Almost 
all other countries in the latitude of England experience 
extremes of heat and cold that England knows nothing of. 
The Kuro-sivo current similarly warms the eastern shores of 
Japan and the North Pacific Ocean, though to a less degree. 

F 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE ON TPIE EARTH 
PL'^nt Life 

144. The two most important conditions of plant life arc 
heat and moisture. Where the temperature is high and 
the^'c IS abundant rainfall, \'Cgctation is most luxuriant, but in 
proportion as either of these conditions is wanting it become^ 
scanty and stunted. Speaking gcneially, therefore, we find 
the varieties of plant hfe are more numerous and vigoi*ous, 
and all the phenomena of growth more rapid, the nearer we go 
to the equator. Light is also an essential condition of plant 
life. 

Deserts, or tracts from which vegetable life is almost 
entirely absent, may occur m any part of the world, and are 
due always either to lack of heat or water ; the polar deserts 
to the former and the tropical to the latter cause. 

145. Some plants require more heat than others, some 
more moisture. Some need a steadily sustained temperatunj 
and are killed by gieat variations. Others flouiish more 
vigorously ii a cold winter is succeeded by a hot summer 
Some plants, again, require a moist air and are almost inde- 
pendent of earth moistiu*e, while others prefer a wet earth . 
It follows therefore, that the types of plant htc prevalent in 
different countries are very various, and but few ol the trees 
and shrubs which flourish in dry temperate regions are met 
with in damp tropical ones The plants which grow in any 
distiict are termed its Flora. 

146. The Plant Life of the earth has been divided into 
(i) Tropical, (2) Sub-tropical, (3) Temperate, (4) Sitb-arclic, 
and (5) Arctic, according to the region in which it flourishes. 
Many plants are found, however, m more than one of these 
7ones, and a few in all but the Arctic 

147. Tropical vegetation extends to about 22° N. and S. 
of the equator. Within these limits wherever the rainfall is 
heavy we And the densest forests of the world. This is so in 
Travancore, Java, and the valleys of such rivers as the Congo 
and the Amazon. Great trees grow comparatively close 
together, a thick undergrowth of shrubs makes the forest 
impassable, while giant creepers twine around the trees and 
often pass from tree to tree for many hundreds of yards. 
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The most charactenstic tropical planib arc palms (ot wliuh 
there are many lumdteds of varieties), teak, mahogany, and 


other valuable timber 
trees, the mangrove, which 
itourishes in swampb along 
the sea shore, the banana 
or plantain, giant giasses 
such as the bamboo, and 
an almost infinite variety 
ol trees and shrubs with 
brilliant flowers and neb 
perfumes. Vai ions kinds 
of cactus arc pccnliarh* 
characteristic oi Amcuca. 
ndiere numerous giant 
species ate found. This 
zone yields most of the 
peppers and spiccs of the 
world, and also some of 
the finest fruits, e.g , the 
mango, mangosteen, and 
pineapple, although m 
variety of fruits the sub- 
tropical and temperate 
zones excel it Its most 
important commereinl 
products are rice, millets, 
maize, cotton, indigo, to- 
bacco, sugar, cocoa, and 
india-rubber. 

148. The Stib-tropical 
Zone stx*etches from 22° to 



about 35° N. and S. Sub- 
tropical vegetation is the 
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richest and most varied of all, combining as it does many of llie 
best and most striking productions of both the tropical and the 
warmer parts of the temperate zones. Rice, indigo, cotton, 
sugar, maize, and many other almost equally useful plants, 
grow as well in this zone as within the tropics, while it shaics 
with more temperate regions wheat and other cereals, tea, and 
coffee. The date palm reaches its greatest perfection here. 
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149. The Temperate Plant-Zone extends from about ^5" to 
58” N. and vS and includes considerable langc of climate In 
its warmer parts most of the tiees me m leal all the yeai round, 
as in the tropical and sub-tropical zones, whde in the colder 
parts all but a few shed their leaves in the Avinier In this 
zone are found trees of great variety and value, including 
walnuts, oaks, limes, beeches, ami many others , also the 
enormous Wellingtonia of California, and the eucalyptus of 
Australia, both of which attain a height ol 400 feet. 

In addition to timber trees, the most useful prodncls of this 
zone are (i) many cereals, wheat, barley, rye, oats, etc ; (2) a 
great variety of fruits, oranges, raisins, olives, apples, pears, 
plums, etc , and above all the grape ; (3) potatoes, turnips, 
cabbages, and many other plants with tubeious loots or succu- 
lent leaves, of great use as food. 

150. The Sub-arctic Zone is the region of firs and other trees 
of the Pine order, with sharp needle like leaves Barley and 
oats are also grown, but fruit, with the exception ot the smaller 
berries, is almost unknown. 

151. The Arctic Zone produces little but dwarfed shrubs of 
small value, lichens and mosses. 

152. These zones of plant life do not contain precisely the 
same plants in diflferent parts of the woidd Thonglr there rs a 
general agreement, yet in many cases plants that are very 
characteristre of a particular zone in one country ax'e not found 
at all ill another. The greatest differences of this kind are 
between the Old and the New World, i.e., between Europe, 
Asia and Africa on the one hand find the Americas on the 
other. There are also remarkable differences between Australia 
and almost all other continents. Plants which are not native 
to a country are often introduced into it by man. Nice, now 
largely grown in the southern States of America, was introduced 
from Asia 130 years ago. Various kinds of eucalyptus, 
especially the “ Blue Gum,” have been similarly introduced 
into India and S, Europe from Australia. 

153. Influence of Altitude. As an increase of altitude causes 
a reduction of temperature, the zones of vegetation found on 
the slopes of high mountains are similar to the, zones of 
latitude As we ascend we pass in succession through 
Tropical, Sub-tropical, Temperate, Sub-arctic, and Arctic 
vegetation, till we reach the legion of perpetual frost. 
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154. Effect of Cultivation. Many uschil [)laiils ha\e 
been greatly changed and improved by careful culiuatiun 
through long ages 

Some of the most valuable cereals (e.g., wheat) arc not 
known! m a wald condition, and how^ far the plants as now 
grown have been modified by the care of man it is impossible 
to say In the case ot others the wnld original from wdiich the 
cultivated variety has come is still found, but i.s so greatly 
different as sometimes to be hardly recognizable The maj on ty 
of oiir best fruits and flowers arc of this kind, and may piopciiy 
be termed [)roducts of culluve. If such plants are left to pro- 
pagate themselves uncared for, they soon either die out or 
revert to their original condition. 

Anim.vl LiFii: 

155. The conditions essential to animal life arc waYinlh 
and a sufficient supply of food and imier. Light is not so 
necessary to animals as to plants. Theie arc jicLigic animals 
ol many kinds, fiom the minutest creatures known to science to 
fan -sized fish, w^liich have their natural home in the aby«mal 
ocean-depths far below?- the light-limit. As w’-armth is a 
condition of animal existence, some animals reiimring a 
considerable degree of heat wdiilc others flourish best in the 
cold, there are zones of differentiation in the animal kingdom 
similar, in some respects, to those m the vegetable kingdom. 
Speaking generally, animal life is most abundant within the 
tropical regions, where the largest and strongest animals arc 
found. But these zones are not so entirely dependent upon 
latitude or elevation in the case of animals as in that of plants, 
for animals, being endowed with the powder of locomotion, 
have been able to protect themselves against severe changes 
of temperature as plants could not, and have thus been grad- 
ually acclimatized to latitudes far from their original homos. 

156. On the othei hand the distribution of animal life has 
been checked by hindrances which have not been effective 
obstacles to the dispersion of plants. The seeds of plants, 
in some cases even of the larger orders, may be conveyed for 
great distances by the winds, or may be earned from land to 
land by birds. Thus great mountain-chains, stretches of 
arid desert, and arms of the sea, which have been effective 
barriers to the distribution of animals have, in many cases, 
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been ciosscd by plciiils T 1 follo'\\s, Ihcicloic, thut llic <nccis 
cliardctcuzcd by particular types of aiunial life ate not /ones 
in the proper sense, but regions dchniiicd more by tbe aneient 
configuiation of the land than by the distribution of heat 

157. Naturalists have long distinguished six realms or 
zoo-geogi aphical regions. These arc as follows . 

1 The Palaearctic (or Old World Noithern) region nicliuhng 
the whole of Europe, the greater part of Asia and tlu' northei u ])ortion 
of Africa, On its northern, western and eastern stdus this region 
has a sea-boundary. On its southern side it is bounded by fin* gieat 
deserts of Sahaia and Arabia, the Pcisian Gulf and the Tndiaii Ocean, 
the Siilaiman luoiuitains and the T-Iimfilayas, and the broken uKuin- 
tains south of the Yang-tse eastward I0 lh(‘ ( Inna Sea. 

2. The Oriental region, winch ineludes Asm south ol tlu* lliruai 
ayas, Soiithein China, and the Philippines, tlie huh -Chin S(‘ 
Peninsnla and the Malay Aichipelago ineiuding Pouu'o, Suinalia, 
and Java- 

3 The Australian region, winch is divided lioin th(‘ ( iriental 
hy what is known to science as Wallace’s Line, tlie most lemaikalile 
zoo -geographical dividing line in the world 1 his line ptisse« bidween 
the two little islands of Bali and Lombok tMsl of Java, noithwai'd 
between Borneo and Celebes, and then bends round to the east It 
forms the northern limit ot the Austx'ahaii region which thus includes 
the great islands ol Celebes, New Guinea, and New Zealand. 
Geologv teaches ns that at one time the shallow seas which now 
divide the Malay islands from Asia on the north, and Australia 
on the south, did not exist. Theie was a continental land-connection, 
large parts of which have been .slowly submerged. But soundings 
show us that along Wallace’s Line there is a channel between the 
islands considerably deeper than any portion ol the neighbouring 
seas, and it is certain that long before Celebes, New (iuiuea and 
Australia were separate islands, or Sumatra, Borneo and Java were 
cut off h'om the continent of Asia, this deeper channel formed the 
line of division between the northern continent and the vast southern 
island. The existence of such a line of division in pre-histonc 
times accounts for the striking contrast now observed between the 
faunas of the Oriental and Australian regions, 

4. The Ethiopian region, which includes the whole of Africa 
south of the Atlas mountains, and the island ol Madagascar. 

5. The Ne-arctic (or New World Arctic) region, which includes 
Greenland and the whole of North America as far south as Mexico. 

6 The Neo- tropical (or South American) region which takes 
in the whole of Central and South America. 
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158. Many specicb oi iiniinals arc common to all these 
regions, and still more to more than one ol them l^iii even 
m the same species there are remaikable vaiiations between 
one region and another, showing doubtless the long influence 
ol long ages of separate development Each region, nioreo\’'er, 
IS charactenzed either by species peculiar to ilselt or by a 
marked absence of species elsewhere ionnd 

159. The Old and New Northern regions aie m many 
points closely similar The while polar heai , nuadeer and 
arclic fox arc abundant in both, so also are many varieties of 
deer The whale and the walrus abound in the oceans, but 
arc not confined to these regions The bufjato ot the Old 
World has its counterpart in the bison of the New. the haie 
111 the prairie-dog, the rahbil m the lennninfi, 

160. The South American region, the Ethiopian and Ihe 
Eastern have close similarities as well as striking conlmsts 
The Old World is far richer than the New m huge cpiadriipeds 
and hoofed animals, many s])ecics ol w'hich e.g , the clcphanl 
are‘’'not found at all in the latter 'fhe monkeys ol AmerKM, 
also are much smaller than those ot Asia and Atiica, the largci 
species of ape being entirely absent. I'he lion is almost 
peculiar to the Ethiopian region and is represented in South 
America by the puma. The leopard, common 111 the Ethiopian 
and Eastern regions, has its coiinlerparl in the jaguar. The 
llama of the Andes corresponds to the camel of the Old Woild, 
and the South Ameiican rhea represents the ostrich of Africa. 
The hippopotamus, giraffe and zebra belong to the Ethiopian 
region alone, where they arc cxt'ceclingly common. The 
Eastern region as a wdiolc contains a far larger number of 
flesh-eating animals {carnivora) than cither the Ttthiopian or 
Neo-tro]ncal regions, and greatly surpasses them also m the 
variet}^ and beauty of its birds and insects. 

16 1. But the Australian region presents a stronger contrast 
to the rest of the world than is to be found between any other 
two regions. Almost all the species of mammals (i.e. animals 
that suckle their young) common to the rest of the world arc 
absent here, unless, indeed, they have been specially intro- 
duced by human effort Their place in the launa native to 
the region is taken by marsupials, a class of mammals which 
arc pi'ovidcd with a pouch in which they carry their young 
for some time after birth, and monoiremes or egg-laying mam- 
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mals The latter arc not found in any other rei>;ion. and only 
one species of marsupial is known elsewhere, the opossiwi ol 
America The niminants which chew their end and have 
cloven hools (eg, camel, ox, buffalo, bison, sheep, deer), and 
the carinuom (e.g , lion, tiger, leopard, etc.), which together 
form so large a percentage of the mammals in all other 
countries, are entirely absent , so also are the inseotivora. 

162, The actual present distribution of animal life has been 
greatly influenced by human effort, and in most places animals 
live and thrive in a domesticated slate which arc not native 
to the region. The horse, ass, dog, ox, sheep, and cat are now 
found almost everywhere, and the deer and camel flourish far 
beyond their true habitat. These animals, with many others, 
have been greatly influenced by breeding and have been 
acclimatized m some cases to zones of tcmpciature that would 
have been fatal to them in their natural state The dog now 
flourishes fiom the poles to the ciiuator, and there arc very 
few countries in which the hovsc docs not thrive ( )n tlie other 
hand man has waged unceasing waifare against predaiory 
animals of all soils and in many civilized countries important 
species have become extinct Wolves, which weic once com- 
mon ill Britain, arc now no longer lound Ihet'c, and m India 
the tiger has been very nearly banished to the hili-slopcs or 
the lowland jungles. 

Man 

163, It is now admitted on all hands that the human 
family is one. Greatly as the various races of mankind difler 
in physical and mental endowments, they must all be i-cgarded 
as descended from one common stock, dispersed throughout 
the world long ages ago and separated now only by those 
diflerences in mind and body which development amid different 
surroundings have induced. 

164, The total population of the world is now a little over 
1,500 millions. Four great divisions arc commonly recognized 
— the White or Caucasian, the Yellow or Mongolian, the Red 
or American Indian, and the Black or Ethiopian. 

165, The Caucasian or White division. The original home 
of the Caucasians appears to have been South-western Asia 
and North Africa whence they spread in early ages over the 
whole of Southern Europe, Southern Asia as far as the Bay of 
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Bengal, and jiarts ol Soullneastern Asia They now occupy 
almost the whole ol Europe, ni Asia have spread considerably 
into Manchuria, Korea and North Japan and have colonized 
America, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. They 
include the Aryans who have peopled the greater part of 
Europe, West Central Asia and India, the Dravidians ol South 
India, the Hamites of North Alrica and the Semites ol North 
Africa, Syria and Arabia, as well as a laige number of smaller 
peoples such as the Samoans, the Maoris and the Hawaiians 
and other tubes in IMalaysia and Japan. 



Fig. 46. A Hamite of N Africa. Fig 47. Ucorgiun. 


166. There are two sections of Caucasians, the fair and the 
dark. Both are distinguished by prominent straight or 
aquiline noses, low cheekbones and regular features, and the 
race as a whole exceeds all others in enterprise, activity and 
imagination. It is a remarkable fact that all the great empires 
and civilizations of the past, with the single exception of the 
Chinese, have been developed among the Caucasian peoples. 
Their total number at the present time is estimated at 775 
millions. 

167. The Mongolian or Yellow division seems to have 
had its original home in the uplands of Tibet. It has spread 
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over the greater part of Nor! hern aiul h'asleni Asia, and the 
tndo-Chincse peninsula, Ilungary. Laplaiul and Innland. Ity 
colonization of recent years it has largeh' iiU'aded Anstralia 
vSoiith Africa, and America. Its physical characteristics a.re 
straight luiir, higli clicekbones, and small, oblicpie, black eves. 
In complexion there is less \airiety than among the C'aucasian. 
Mentally the Mongolians are stolid and sluggisli. but have 
great pertinacity and perseverance. 1'hey number about 5^0 
millions. 



Fig. 4S. American Imruiin 49. IMon.t^olian ((niincso). 


168. The Red or American Indian division. This race 
is fa'equently made a section of the Mongolian.s, and in many 
respects it seems to stand physically half-way between the 
Mongolian and the Caucasian, Mongolian characteristics 
predominating. Its original liomc was the whole of thq 
Americas, in parts of which it developed in bygone ages a 
considerable civilization. It is a dying race, however. There 
are to-day not more than io millions pure Keel Indians, ('liiofly 
confined to the warmer parts of Nortli and South America. 
The race has largely mingled with others, and it is estimated 
there arc at least ,12 millions of cross-breeds. ■ Phy,sically. the 
Red Indians are characterized by massive, projecting jaws, 
prominent nose and cheekbones, small black eyes and com- 
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plcxiun irom copper to \ eilow ihh-brow u Mentally, Uk'v slu)^^ 
no great alcitncss, but arc cautious and moody 

169. The Black or Ethiopian division falls into two clearly 
separated sections, the easton and wesiern The eastcin bail 
its original home m Australia, New Zealand, most of Polyne- 
sia, the Andamans and the Philippines, while the wesiern 
section peopled Africa south ol the Sahara, and Madagascar. 
The eastern section has not spread, and though western 
Ethiopians (jic^roc’s) arc now lound largely m Ameuca and the 



West Indies they were originally earned there as slaves. 
The mental characteristics of both sections arc of a low type 
and unprogrcssive The westerns arc sensuous and indolent, 
the eastern cruel and bloodthirsty The westerns have woolly 
hair, prominent jaws and cheek-bones, flat noses and thick 
lips The easterns are of lower stature than the westerns, 
have shaggy hair and thinner lips. Neither section has de- 
veloped any religion higher than fetishism. The Papuans are 
the most typical section of the eastern Ethiopians and on the 
whole the most vigorous. The Bushmen of South Africa, the 
natives of Australia (often called Australian Bushmen) are low 
and diminutive types, and both are rapidly disappearing 
before civilization. Most of the webtern section are vigorous 
and very prolific. 
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170. Civilization and Government. In nniny paits of the 
world there arc still tribes m a savage condition living mainly 
by the chase, amongst whom cultivation of the soil is hardly 
known In other parts, especially m central and west-central 
Asia, thciG are nomadic pastoral races who have no fixed 
settlements But the great majority of the human family 
to-day are jiermancntly settled upon the land, and are 
foimed into civilize<l or scmi-civilized communities m which 
the rights of the individual are suboidinated to those oJ the 
tube or nation 



Fig. 62, Austnilian Busliinan. Fig, 63, South Afvican Bnshniau, 


171. The development of social and political institutions 
is determined mainly by the character of each race, the nature 
of its environment, especially as to climate, and the struggle 
which it has to maintain against the aggression of surrounding 
peoples, Europe, Asia and America present striking contrasts 
in their political organizations. Asia and Eastern Europe 
have been for many centuries the seats of absolute or autocratic 
governments. In such governments the people have no share 
and cannot control the will or caprice of the ruler. No Asiatic 
couutry, save Japan, has limited the power of its ruler by a 
definite constitution. Even governments founded in Asia by 
Europeans are all of the autocratic type. Western Europe, 
with the exception of Switzerland and France, is the sphere 
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of constitutional monarchies. In siicb a monarLhy Iho Scn'cr- 
eign’s power is prescribed or bounded b}’ ilic will ol bis siibjec'ls 
expressed through an elected repieseiitalive body, A republic 
IS a State governed by rulers who are chosen tor a specified 
term of authority by the vote of the citizens. America is 
emphatically the home oi republics, and, though this type 
ol government nominally gives the whole power to the people, 
some of the South- American States aic corrupt and oppicssive. 

172. The Growth of Towns. In modern days the growth 
of towns on particular sites is almost always due to one or 
more of three reasons A site may present (i) special natural 
advantages for some particular manufacture, as when the 
presence of rich iron ore and coal leads to the development of 
a great iron industry. Or it may offer (2) peculiar facilities 
for commerce, where the produce of chflci*cnt lands or districts 
may most easily be brought together for exchange. Such 
sites are natural hai'bours, the mouths of navigable rivers, the 
junctions of inland trade routes, etc Or it may be (3) that a 
site presents such natural attiactivcness, combined with a 
healthy and invigorating climate, that it becomes a sanatorium, 
or a holiday resort. This last is an essentially modern cause of 
towns, and is due to an increase in the wealth and leisure ot 
the people, as well as in the facilities lor travel. It is 
naturally, therefoi*e, most operative in Europe and America, 
where a multitude of towns trace their growth and prosperity 
to no other cause. But it has also been operative m India, 
and such hill stations as Simla, Darjeeling, Ootacamnnd, etc., 
owe their existence to it alone. Such towns, arc, however, of 
less importance than those whose origin is to be ascribed to 
the other causes named. Though they may grow to consider- 
able size and wealth they exercise no great influence on the 
development and destiny of a people, 

173. But in ancient times (i) jiolitical and (2) religious 
considerations had more to do with the founding ol towns 
than had commerce. Wherever a powerful Chiel settled, 
people flocked to him, partly for defence and partly for trade, 
and a town soon grew up which became his capital and the scat 
of his government. The site of such a town was chosen not so 
much for commercial as for military reasons. It bad, indeed, 
to be situated, if possible, in some place to which the supplies 
needed by his retainers and army could be easily brought ; 
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but it was still more nooclful that it should be in a. good strategic 
position, well adapted both for defence and as a base for attack. 
A large number of modern towns had tins origin. Many others 
owed their oi'igin to religion. The presence of a famous slirinc, 
or, in India, the pioximity of a sacred river, altractcd annually 
multitudes of pilgrims whose requirements in the way of 
accommodation and provisions furnished lucrali\a‘ eiujiloymenl 
for a large resident population. 

174. When once a town has been founded, no matter wluil 
its origin may have been, it tends to build up for itself a trade, 
and thus to maintain itself in prosperity, e\^en though the 
circumstances in which it had its rise sliould quite pass away. 
Religious change is, as a rule, exceedingly slow, and towns 
which grew up at first for the convenience of pilgrims are often 
preserved in prosperity for many centuries by the conditions 
wdhcb gave them birth. In India wc have illustrations of this 
in Benares and Puri. Purl exists solely for the sake of pilgrims, 
and though Benares has now an additional im])orta.nce, due 
to other and more modern causes, yet its shrines and pilgrims 
are still the chief sources of its wealth. 

175. Political changes are often as rapid as religioUvS 
changes arc slow, and though they may greatly reduce the 
importance of a town they seldom lead to its extinction. In 
most cases such towns possessed from the first, as wc hav'C 
seen, a certain suitability of position for trading jmrposes. 
When they became centres of go\’'ci‘nmcnt and scats of a large 
population roads were pushed out in every direction aiul other 
means of communication opened up, till in course of time they 
became the recognized emporia for large districts. When 
their political importance declined their trade still maintained 
them and became a more enduring cause of prosperity and 
wealth. In India, Poona, Trichinopoly, and a host of other 
towns are illustrations of this. When, however, such ancient 
military towns were not well situated for trade, and did not 
become the accepted commercial centres of considci'ablc 
districts, political changes sometimes led to their complete 
extinction. Kanauj, Ajodhya, and Seringapatam arc examples. 

176. Religions. As religion is very largely the basis of 
social and political institutions, as w^ll as the laile of individual 
conduct, it has always exerted a more powerful influence than 
anything else over the character and condition of communities, 
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?nd wlicrcver a rapid ad\Mnce in ci\il]/alion lias lak(‘n [)Uue 
it has been due moic to an cle\aiion id the ieli.i4ioiis ideas t)i 
the people than to any othci vSinp.le cause 

177, The history ot the hunian race shows a steady rul\ ance 
fiom crude and material thoughts ui God and man’s relalion 
to Him to purer and more s]nntual ones The leli'Mons oi the 
savage races are based almost extlusivcly upon Icai o( t‘\al 
spiiits whom they seek to piopiiiale Their w 01 ship is litish- 
ism — the adoration ol any natuud object in wlmh the evil 
spirit worshipped is supposed to dwell. A much highei stage 
than this is reached in polytheism — laith in many gods each 
ol whom presides over some special branch oi nature and is 
thus brought into direct contact with human hte and so be- 
comes an object ol worship. Some ot the greatest nations ot 
antiquity w^cic polytheists JTom polytheism de\(nit and 
earnest seekers alter God have in all ages giadiially jiassed to 
monotheism, and the diflcrent gods ol tlic older taith have 
come to be regarded as diverse mamtestaiions ol the one I)ivm(‘ 
Power But, apart from revelation, monotheism has general!}' 
tended to pantheism, or the doctrine that God is e\erything 
and everything is God, Pantheism is a subtle and philosophical 
monotheism which loses the Divine peisonality, and sometimes 
ends, as in the case of Buddhism, m practical atheism. 1 'he 
great monotheistic religions ol the w'orid- -Judaism, Christianity, 
and Muhammadanism— teach that Ck)d is a Di\'ine Person 
who has revealed Himself to man. Judaism is based upon the 
Old Testament, or the revelation made to the Jew's. C'hristian- 
ity accepts the Old Testament but adds to it the New 1 esta- 
ment, which, it holds, contains the fuller levclation ol Himself 
which God made to man in Jesus Christ Muhammadanism is 
based upon the Koran of Muhammad. 

178. Neither Chiistianity nor Muhammadanism any 
racial bounds, but each calls for the submission oi the whole 
world. They arc consequently essentially aggressive religions. 
Christianity is spreading m most parts oi the woild. and 
rapidly replacing the more primitive iaiihs .\1 one time 
Muhammadanism made vast strides Unvauls the subjugation 
of both Asi? and Europe In the latter, however, it has boon 
set back both by the expulsion ol the Moorish powei iiom 
Spain and the decline of the Turkish Ihiqhrc. At 
the chief sphere of Miihanimadan aggression is in Alii. .n 
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179. Hinduism is the rdi^tiiion cle\elo])e(i by tlie chici 
branch of the Eastern Aiyans who penetrated into India 
It IS based upon the A'cdas and is, in essence, a philosophy 
combined with an abundant ceremonial and all-cmbiacing 
caste-observances. But Hinduism has taken into itself 
almost everything which it found in DraMdian India 
Buddhism had its origin m a revolt against Hinduism, and 
though it IS not now very prevalent in the land of its birth, 
its followers arc numerous in China, Indo-China, and Ceylon. 
Confucianism, nominally the state-religion of Clnna, consists 
of little more than reverence for Confucius, the holy man of 
old,'^ and household ancestor- worship. 

180. The number of disci])lcs professing each of the 
great religions is approximately as follows . — Christians, 
niillions. Christianity is the religion of all the most advanced 
nations of the world. Jews, 8 millions. The Jews luivc no 
national organization, but arc found 111 scattered commiinilies 
Muhammadans, 210 millions Turkey is the head of the 
Islamic world, which recognizes the Sultan as Kaliph. Hindus, 
2x0 millions, almost exclusively in India. Buddhists, probablv^ 
not more than xio millions The number ot Buddhists has 
been very variously estimated, some writci*s placing it as high 
as 350 miilions. This has arisen through the inchusion of 
two-thirds of the population of China, but all authorities are 
now agreed that this is erroneous. Confucians, 150 millions. 

1 81. LanguagCvS. These are divided into three great 
classes. Monosyllabic languages, like the Chinese, arc made up 
of words of one syllabic. Words may be joined but each 
remains distinct, as black-board. Agglutinative languages, 
like those of Southern India, are composed of words the parts 
of which do not join perfectly. One root remains distinct, but 
the others sink into mere terminations Inflectional langu- 
ages, like Sanskrit, Arabic, and English, the word-parts of 
which are so blended together that they seem all one piece. 

182. The total number of languages m the world is esti- 
mated at about 4 ,000, but the great majority of these are spoken 
by only a mere handful of people. There are only eight that 
are used by over 40 millions of people each, viz. : Chinese, 
400 millions , English, 130 millions ; Russian, 100 millions ; 
German, 64 millions ; Hindi, 61 millions ; Spanish, 48 millions , 
Bengali, 46 millions , and French, 45 millions. 
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General Di&tribuiiok of Land and Water 


183* The first thing that must stiikc anyone who examines 
a ieriestnal globe is the tact that the greater part ol the 
land IS in the Northern Hcmispheie The enlne siiiface of the 
earth is about 197 million s<|uare miles, ot which ab<nit ^53 
million square miles are laud and the rest water. Neaily thice- 
fourths ot the land is situated north ol tlu^ equator If w'C 



divide the globe into two hemispheres of which the northern 
has its centre in Southern France instead of at the pole, 
the Southern Hemisphex'e will contain only about one- 
eleventh of the total lanrbsiirface. The great bulk of the 
land is thus on one side of the earth. Closer examination wall 
show us that m the neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle there 

G 
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is an almost coiilimious si i etch ni lincl hiolnm onlv by the 
Greenland Sea and a kn\ n.uiow stiails, and tlrat at a similar 
distance fiom the South Polo there is an iinbioken siudeh ol 
watci. But the Lontiast goes liirther than this The ling ol 
land in the noitli oiicloses an ait'tie ocean, the unmenbc 
depth of which has only iccently been discovoied, and the 
ring ol unbroken ocean m the south is believed to enelose a 
vast ice-cap])ed antarctic continent. 

184. From the nng of land in the noilh three gioat 
tongues of land stretch southward extending in each case 
to about half-wMv between the Ecpiator and the South Pole. 
Tw^o of these arc united noith of the Tropic ot CaiU'cr, and 
form the \ast lancTmass ol Euiasia. The other constitutes 
the New World of the Americas, which is now' complclely cut 
off fiom the Old World b}" water though ii has not always 
been so 

185. The true contour of these three land-masses wall 
be better understood if w^c imagine the level of the waiter 
surronnding them to be reduced. A reduction wdiich w’ould 
be slight m comparison with the great abysmal depths 01 the 
ocean would unite the Malaj^ Aichipclago and the island of 
Australia wuth Eastern Asia. It waiiild abolish the Persian Oulf 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and w'oiikl reduce tlic Mediterranean 
to a couple of inland seas of small flimensions. It would 
then be seen that one area of elevation in the lithosphere 
stretches from the northern circle to Cape Horn, and the 
other two, iinitcd in the north, to South Africa and Tasmania 
respectively. Betw^een these thice vast tongues of land 
stretch the three great oceans, the Atlantic, the. Indian, and 
the Pacific ; and as the land nat row's towards the south, so, 
conversely, the oceans narrow towards the north. 

186. Wiry the land and W'ator should be tints arranged it 
is impossible to say. Many theories have been advanced, but 
at present wc must be content to accept the fact without 
explanation. All w'c know is that the surface of the litho- 
sphere show's four chief areas of depression, clue doubt- 
less to the shrinking of the inlciior, wdiich form now the 
four great oceans, the Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian and 
the Arctic; and that these depressions broaden in the south 
till they encircle the earth as a southern ocean, and narrow 
in the north till the encircling land is hardly broken. 
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187. Other resemblances, or contiasls, hetwinm the areas 
ot depression and elevation should also be noticed The 
shores of the Atlantic both east and west are low, and the 
general slope both ol the Americas on the west and Europe 
and Alrica on the east is towaids the Vilantie basin This 
ocean has therefore an nnusually large drainagc-aiea for its 
size Exactly the opposite is true ol the ILieific. both the 
eastern and western shores ot which aie rocky and ]”)rcci]ntons 
On the east the I^ock'- IMountains and the Amies run in an 
unbroken chain not far Jroni the shoic, and on the w^est the 
coasts of the continental land-mass of Asia descend with equal 
suddenness, and in some places, particularly cast of Japan, 
the sea-bed sinks I0 abysmal dejhhs wulhin hunclred miles 
of the land 

188. It wall be noticed, also, that edmost ail the gieat 
peninsulas stretch out m a southeily direction A Inca ilseli 
IS a vast peninsula of the Old World land-mass, while the south 
of Asia IS formed of the three jicmnsulavS of Arabia. India ami 
Indo-Chma Smaller peninsulas stretching in the wSame direc- 
tion arc Kamchatka, Korea, Greece and Turkey, Italy, and 
Spain. In the New Woi'ld, South Ameiica is a peninsula, and 
smaller peninsulas stretch to the south both cast and west 
of North America. 

189. The division of the land-suilace ol the globe into 
continents is somewhat arbittary, l)ui convenient. The one 
great natural division is between east and wnsl — the Old 
World and the Newc The continents of Europe, Asia, Afiica 
and Australasia are, in reality, parts ol cme vast land-mass 
which have been scpaiated by comparatively recent sub- 
sidences. Between Europe and Asia there is little' true 
division and a dose structural relation: and though Afiica is 
more clearly separated from the rest of the mass it is never- 
theless in many points structurally connected with it. One 
of the great lines of folding in the Old World stretches from 
the Atlas Mountains, in North Africa, through Asia to the east 
of Tiber. Similarly a vast depression, or crack, known as the 
Dead Sea Rift, stretches from Syria almost due south to 20*^ 
south of the Equator, and brings into structural x*clation the 
Dead Sea and the great lakes of Africa. We shall neverthe- 
less treat the continents in the usual w'ay, beginning with the 
greatest. 
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190. ASIA is by far tlie largest continent From the most 
westerly point of Asia Minor to the Behring Straits, whicli 
separate Asia from America, it stretches through more than 
160° of longitude, or a direct distance of 0,700 miles. The 
most northerly point. Cape Chelyuskin, is m 78" North latitude, 
while the most southerly point almost touches the Equator. 
Between these two is a distance, north to south, of 5,300 miles. 
If we take in the southern islands properly belonging to the 
great Asian land-mass, the continent crosses the lupiatoi 
and stretches 9'^ south of it The surface ol Asia measures 
over 16 million square miles, au ai*ea equal to the two Amcric'as, 
or, if the islands be added, it is vciy nearly ij\ million square 
miles. The continent thus comprises almost one- third of the 
known land of the globe. 

19 1. There arc many points of general similaiily between 
Europe and Asia, and the two continents are frequently 
treated as one under the title Eurasia. The dividing line 
between them north of the Caspian is a very poor natural 
boundary; indeed, excejit where it coincides with the low 
Ural range, it is hardly a natural boundary at all. Both con- 
tinents are characterized by a great expanse of lowland in the 
north, gradually rising in the south to a central mountainous 
core. South of the great mountain-systems in both continents 
he elevated plateaux, and further south each r^ontinenl divides 
into three great peninsulas. Tlie Iberian peninsula of vSpain 
and Portugal, most of which is of considerable elevation, 
corresponds to the great peninsula of Arabia, which also forms 
a plateau of considerable height. Both peninsulas are also 
roughly rectangular in shape* Italy, with its southern island, 
corresponds less closely to India and Ceylon. The Balkan 
peninsula of Europe bears a striking likeness to the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula of Asia. Both are mountainous, and to the 
south-east of each lie a multitude of rocky continental islands 
The main mountain-systems of both continents, also, run east 
and west, 
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192. Boundai*ies and Coast Line, l-ie.i'iinniij.i Irom the 

north-west corner, the Ural Mountains lonn the boiuulaiy 
between Asiatic and European southward liom the 

Kara Sea. The ITrals are quite a low^ range, and decieasc 
in altitude towards the north Near the Arctic Ocean they 
bend round to the w^est and, dipping beneath the water, 
emerge again as the long island of Nova Zembla. Unlor- 
tunatcly for the nortlnw'cstern coasts of Siberia this island 
diverts the Gulf Stream Di ilt and leaves the Kara Sea and the 
Gulf of Obi under the full inilucnce ol the aictic cold. West of 
Nova Zcnibla the ports ol Northern Euro])e arc open tor the 
greater part of the year, east of Nova Zcnibla they are closed 
by ICC fox at least nine months. 

193. A little to the north of latitude the buundai3^~lnic 
between Europe and Asia strikes the east ol the Ural Moun- 
tains, then turning w'cstward passes .soutli ol them, and bending 
southward again stretcliCvS to the northern point of the 
Caspian Sea. This part ol the boundary is piireh' aiiilicial. 
The Caspian Sea divides Europe and Asia for thrce-cjuaiters 
of its length. Between the C'aspian and the Black Sea the 
natural boundary w^ould be the snowy lino of the Caucasus 
range, but this range is political!}^ in Europe as European 
Russia stretches south of it till it meets the northern limit of 
Persia The boundary line in this icgion is again, therefore, 
a more or less artificial one, running ironi the southern part of 
the Caspian to the south of the Black Sea vuf Mount Ararat, 
where Russia, Persia, and Turkey meet. From that point 
the high tableland of Asia Minor stretches westward. The 
coast descends quickly to the Black Sea on the north and the 
Mediterranean on the south, but is much broken on the west, 
where it is fringed wdth the rocky islands of the /Egean, At 
the Straits of Bosphorus and the Hellespont, between which 
lies the Sea of Marmora, Asiatic and European d'urkcy conic 
within a few miles of each other. 

194. South-west of Asia Minor is the vast peninsula of 
Arabia, a high and rocky plateau. It is separated from 
Africa by the Red Sea but united with that continent in the 
north by the Isthmus of Suez, across which the Suez Canal 
has been cut. The Red Sea is a sea of great depth, and the 
rocky coasts of the peninsula descend sharply to the water. 
The same is the case all along the southern coast, wdiich faces 
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the Arabian Sea Exccediinjlv hi He rain bills in Aiahia, and 
its coasts are not biokeii by a single stream Between the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden is the nairow strait of Bab-eL- 
Mandeb, divided into two channels by the* snndl island of 
Perim. Near tlic straits, on a small bay. is the British port of 
Aden, which commands the Red Sea loutc between Europe 
and Asia. 

195. East of Arabia is the shallow Persian Gulf which 
separates Aiabia from Pcisia. Into the gulf the great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, which unite near their mouth, discharge 
the drainage of Armenia and Mesopotamia Their alluvial 
plain, once one of the richest plains in the world, stretches 
foi nearly 800 miles m a north-westerly direction from the 
head ol the gulf, and separates the plateaux of Arabia and 
Persia. Through the Straits of Ormuz the Persian Gulf com- 
municates rvitli the Arabian Sea, and the rocky coasts of 
Persia and Baluchistan run eastward to Cape Monze, the most 
westerly point of India proper 

196. The great peninsula of India stretches from this point 
as a triangular mass into the Indian Ocean Its coasts have 
few indentations, or natural harbours, and consist lor the 
most part of Imv stretches of sand and mud The island of 
Ceylon is just severed from the mainland, and on its eastern 
side has a rocky coast sinking rapidly to great depths. The 
Bay of Bengal separates India from Indo-China, the third 
great peninsula of Asia, ■which stretches further south than 
either of the others. Save in the Gulf of Martaban, where the 
delta ol the Irrawaddy is encroaching on the sea, its western 
coast is locky and fringed wdth islands of which the largest 
are Ramri and Cheduba in the north. 

197. From the southern point ot Indo-China, called the 
Malay Peninsula, the general trend of the continental coast- 
line is in a noi-th -easterly direction to the Behring Straits, 
but its vast stretch is broken by a senes of indentations which 
are roughly similar in outline. West of the Malay Peninsula 
is the Gulf of Siam, confined on the eastern side by the penin- 
sula of Cambodia and Cochin China. East of Cape Cambodia 
the coast of Anam rims almost in a scmi-ckclc to the Gulf 
of Tongking, which is also confined by a peninsula stretching 
southward and continued in the island of Hainan. North- 
west of this point again the coast is roughly semi-circular till 
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the Yellow Sea is reached This sea is coiilinncd into the land 
by the Gulf of Pechili, south-east ot which is the {’real delta <il 
the Hoang-ho or Yellow Kiver The Yellow Sea is confined 
by the peninsula of Korea which also sti etches in a southcily 
direction North-west ol Korea the coast once more bends 
round in a rough scmi-circlc to the Sea of Okhotsk winch, like 
all the rest of the China coastal seas, is bounded on the 
cast by a peninsula stretching southward, that of Kamchatka, 
which separates the Sea of Okhotsk from the Behring Sea. 

198. Throughout its whole length the cast coast is Iringed 
with islands which seem to hang around it in a succession ot 
Icstoons From Kamchatka the string ol Kurile Islands 
stretches to within a few miles of the northern island ol Jap<ui, 
enclosing the Sea of Okhotsk. Sakhalin and the islands ol 
Japan run almost m a scmi-circle from the western part of the 
Sea of Okhotsk to the peninsula ol Korea Irom which they are 
separated by the Korean vStrait They enclose the Sea of 
Japan. South of Japan a lestoun of smaller islands, thi' 
Luchu Islands, take a similar curve t(3 the noith-easi ('oinci 
of the island of Formosa wdnch approaches to within 100 miles 
of the mainland They enclose the East China Sea oi which 
the Yellow Sea is the north-western arm From the south of 
Formosa a large loop is made by the Philippines and Borneo 
which enclose the South China Sea. The coasts of almost all 
the islands as w^cll as of the mainland itsclt (except wheie the 
great rivers have their deltas) arc rocky and outside the tdand- 
festoons the bed of the ocean sinks very rapidly, the deepest 
part of the Pacific being immediately to the east of Japan. 
Volcanoes and earthquakes arc generally associated with such 
rapid dips, and accordingly we find an unbroken volcanic line 
running southwardvS along the line of islands to lo"* south of 
the Equator. 

199. North of the Behring Sea the Behring Straits unite 
the Pacific and Arctic Oceans, At one time Asia and America 
were probably joined by an isthmus, and even now the Strait 
is so shallow that the deej) basins of the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans are pi'actically separated. The Arctic Ocean bounds 
the whole of Asia upon the north. The coast is low and fiat 
but in most parts rocky, and such soundings as have been 
made seem to show that the depth of the ocean increases 
rapidly In the west the coast line is broken by numerous 
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rocky fjords winch sircUdi far inland. The ciilire coast, how- 
ever, from Nova Zcmbla to the Behring Straits is dosed by 
ice for the f;rccitcr part of the year. 

200. Surface. The Pamir Plateau to the north-east oi 
Kashmir is the centre lioni which the great mouptain systems 
o± Asia radiate The plateau itself is over to,ooc' ft. m height 
and IS crossed by ridges lunning from oast to west, lining 
Ironi 3,000 to 5,000 it. above the level of the plateau itsell. 
IToin tins centre the Hindu Kush strikes hi a west-south- 
west direction, and bending I'oimd to the west forms the 
beginning of a range which inns, with lew breaks, along the 
noilh oi Pci&ia and south of the Caspian mlo the Armenian 
Highlands. Due soiithwaici Irom the Tlindu Kush xuu the 
Sulaimans forming the ’ucstern boundary of Indie* proper, and 
giwdnally bending weslwaixl at lower elevations form the 
Southern Persian chain, winch, bending noithwarcl and bound- 
ing the basin of the Tigris on the east, meiges, like the 
noilhcrn range, into the Armenian Highlands Ihiithcr west 
the two ranges diverge again and toun the northern and 
southern buttresses of the Plateau of Asia Minor. In the east 
these ranges enclose the Iranian Plateau whrii varies in height 
from 2,000 to .j,ooo ft and contains the hasm oi the Helmand, 
an area ol inland diainagc^ 

201. From the eastern bide ot the IHiiiii Plateau rim 
numerous ranges ol great elevation The chief of these are 
the Himalayas which lorm the soiitheiii Initiniss of the great 
Plateau of Tibet, and the Kuen-lun and Altyn Tagh ranges 
which lorm its northern buttresses. The \'asi mass ot high- 
lands which these ranges enclose lias no eqiud in tlic whole 
world. Over an area of half a million square miles the level 
never drops below 12,000 It, h'rom the eastern point of the 
plateau the noidhcrn ranges gradually bend more to the north 
and arc continued in the Khingan and Stanovoi Mountains, 
Fi om the norlhern point of the Pamir ]dateau the Xian Shan 
Mountains run in a north-easterly direction till they almost 
meet the Altai range whicli stretches from the north-west. 
These ranges are coiilinued to the north-cast m the Yablonoi 
Mountains. 

202. Between the I'ian Shan Mounlains and the Altyn 
Tagil, and slrclching north-east warr Is between the Yublunoi 
and the Khingan i anges is a vast area which was once an inland- 
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sea. The western portion forms the Tarim Basin and the 
eastern is the Desert of Gobi* This vast plain is now about 
3,000 ft. above soadevcl. It has an area of over 700,000 setuare 
miles, and is, for the most part, dry and ba,i-rcn. To the north 
of this ancient sea-bed lies the inorc elevated plateau of 
Mongolia, of which the Altai Mountains form the westeni 
backbone. The general slope of these highlands is to the 
north and west. They maintain an altitude oi from 5,000 to 
3,000 ft. for a width vanying frc»m 100 miles in the west, 
where they arc highest, to 2,000 ft. in the cast, ami on their 
northern side fall abiuiptly to the Siberian plains. 'Flic 
Yablonoi and Stanovoi Mountains converge M'cst of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and arc continued in hills of lower elc\’ation to the 
north-east corner of the continent. 

203. In the cast of the Tibetan plateau the momilain-folds 
graducilly bond southwards and are continued in pai*allel 
ranges through the Indo-Chinese peninsula. The most 
westerly of the folds runs along the coast of Burma as the 
Arakan Yoma to Cape Negrais and re-appears in tlic Andamans 
and Sumatra. Another, the Poung-Loung Yoma, separates 
the basin of the Irrawaddy from that of the Sal win. A third, 
the Tenasserim Yoma, bounds the vSalwIn basin on the cast 
and continues almost unbroken to the southernmost point of 
the Malay peninsula, while the fourth .separates the upper 
basin of the Mekong from that of the Yang-tsc, and running 
in a southward direction defines the coast line of Anam. 

204. Drainage. From the great Central A.sinn liighlands 
all the chief rivers of the continent flow. The Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra take ibc drainage of the 
Himalayas north and south into the iVrabian vSea and the 
Bay of Bengal. The Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the Yang-tse 
Kiang and the Hoang-ho all flow from the cast of the plateau, 
the three first- named reaching the sea through the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, and the two latter forming the great rivers of 
central China, From the liigh]a,nds north of the Tarim and 
Gobi depression, the Obi, with Its tributary the Irtish, the 
Yenisei, and the Lena all flow northward into the Arctic 
Ocean, while the Amur flows eastward into the Sea of Okhotsk. 
The Euphrates and the Tigris both take their rise in the 
Armenian plateau and take a parallel course to the Persian 
Gulf. 
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205. There are al^o considerable areas ol inland dtaiiuigc 
The Amu Daria, oi Oxus, and the Syr Daria, or Jaxartes, flow 
into Lake Aral the 111 into Lake Balkash, and I he Tarim into 
Lob Nor These three Likes, ha\ing no rivers flowing troin 
them are all salt Lake Baikal, west ol the Yablonoi Moun- 
tains, ionned by a deep crack in tin' crystalline rocks, recei^'es 
the drainage ot the siii rounding hills, but being ibsell drained 
by the Angara, a tribiitaiy ol the Yenisei, it remains Ircsh and 
sweet It IS one o( the largest liesh-uater lakes in the world, 
being 430 miles in length Numerous small salt lakes in the 
higher plateaux receive the local drainage, and the Helmand 
winch flows tlnongh x\fglirinistrin loses itself in an inland 
salt-sw^amp near the boundaiy-lme between Aiglianistan and 
Persia In Arabia there aie no iiveis at all. X tegion which 
IS almost lainlcss extends from the Sahaia thiough Arabia to 
the Desert of Gobi 

206. The average height of tlui land of Asia ev( eeds that 
of any other continent, but it inrludcs nevertheless one of the 
most extensive low-lymg plains m the woiicl llic inouiitams 
that bound the Iranian jflatcau on the north tall lapidly on 
their northern side to a region ot inland drainage to the Aral 
and Caspian. This is knowm as the Turan depression. lYoni 
this region an unbroken plain inns noiihwarcl to the Arctic 
Ocean, foiming the eastern seel ion of the vast lowlands of 
Eurasia, which arc divided into two parts by the low^ [iral 
range A similar plain, but gradually inci casing m elevation 
towards the east, extends along almost the wdiolc oi noithern 
Siberia. The entire plain north oi the Aial and Caspian once 
formed a great arm of the Arctic Ocean, and the- ancient sea- 
bed IS now dx'amed by tributaries oi the Irtish. 

207. Climate and Rainfall. Sonlh-castein Asia is hot ami 
moist, south-western hot and dry. 'Fhe centre of the continent 
is hot in summer but cold in winter, wiiile the north is always 
cold and m wnnter extremely so. 

Ownng to the enormous hizo of the Asian land-mass the 
gi eater part of its area is lar from the moderating influences 
of the sea, and the climate of the interior alternates between 
intense heat and severe cold. The vast Himalayan Mountains 
and their extensions, moreover, interpose an effectual barrier 
to the currents which drift from the southern oceans during 
the S.W. monsoon. Central Asia, therefore, does not get 
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the benefit of the warmth and moisture ol tiicsc‘ soulliorly 
winds. No similar range, liowcver, acts as a barrier to the cold 
winds from the north, which arc dry and biting and blow over 
central Asia for more than half the year. In the interior of the 
continent the rainfall is. in consequence, extremely scanty. 



Fig’. f)(> Average Annual Uniiil'all of Amiu. 


Greater extremes of tempor'atui'e are found in Asia than in 
any other part of the world. Just upon the Arctic Circle, 
and in longitude about 120° E,, there is an area that ox- 
periexrccs a winter cold unknown in the Arctic regions. This 
part of Asia has the enormous range of i2o°F., falling in 
winter to ~-5o^F. and rising in the summer to jo^F, Around 
this central node of extreme winter cold tlic January isotherms 
run at almost equal distances. It will be seen from the map 
that the White Sea in the same latitude has a tcmpeniture 
6o''F. warmer. 
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208. It should not be iorgolW, liowever, that it is to llie 
extreme dryness ol central and western Asia, and the vast 
contrasts between tiicir summer and wmtci temporal ines, that 
the southern and eastern portions of the continent o^^e the 
generous watering they amiiially icceivc. Foi it the great 
increase of ccntial Asian temperature in the summer, and the 
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corresponding decrease in the winter, that give rise to the 
monsoons, upon which the fertility oi th(^ south and east so 
largely depends. 

209* Political Divisions. The following tabic shows the 
chief countries of Asia, their area and population 


Country 


Asiatic Russia 
Chinese Empire . . 

Indian Empire 
Arabia 

Asiatic Turkey 
Persia 
Afghanistan 
Siam 

French Indo-China 
Japan (including Formosa) 
Ceylon 


Square mik*s 

PtJjndatinn 

6/221,000 

10,200,000 

4,277,000 

433.5f>thoo<> 

1,773,000 

294,^00,000 

1,200,000 

6,000,000 

700,000 
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230,000 

4,500,000 

244,000 

5.000,000 

256,000 

j 17,700,000 

161,000 

47,800,000 

24^,000 

3,600,000 
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Pipe. 58. India in relief. 





1 N])T V 


GENERVL Vll^W 

210. The natuial boiindai ics ol India proper ai e exceodini^ly 
well defined The peninsula is scpaiaicd from Arabia by the 
Arabian Sea, .ind from Indo-('hina by the Bay of Bengal. 



59. The lylomitain Barriers of Iiulia, an<l tlie 
{j:reat Plateau of Tibet. 


Ill the north the Himalayas form an almost impvissable barrier 
for 1,500 miles On the north-west, and on the north-east arc 
regions of more broken, mountainous counliy stretching from 
the extremities ol the Himalayan wall to the soa. No other 
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country, of equal extent, not being an island, is so completely 
isolated, or forms so true a geographical unity. The Empire 
of Jndia includes Burma on the east ami Baluchistan on the 
west, both of which lie beyond the boundaries of India ],)roper. 

21 1. India is divided by nature into three separate regions. 
In the north is the region of mountains, the vast Mimrilayan 
ranges with their allied systems. Immediately to the south is 
the equally vast region of plains, do the south again is the 
region of plateaux, which includes almost the whole of penin- 
sular India, To these three wcll-dehned regions of India 
proper, we nnist now, if we speak of the Empire of India, add 
a fourth, viz. Burma, a region of alternate mountain ranges 
and valleys, with the delta of the Irrawaddy in the south.. 

212. The Himalayan Region. The vast system of highlands 
of which the Himalayas form the southern wall extends from 
the Pamir Plateau, which lies to the north-west of Kashmir, 
to the bend of the Brahmaputra in the cast. From the Pamirs 
the Hindu Kush range runs in a south-westerly direction into 



Fig. CO. Sliownug tlie Ranges radiating from tliG i’amlrs. 


Afghanistan. From the same centre the Mustagh or Kara- 
korum Mountains, a range of great and sustained height, 
culminating in Mt. Godwin Austen, 28,265 ft., branch off in a 
S.E. direction. To the south of this range, and running at first 
almost parallel with it, is the western portion of the Himalayas 
proper, sometimes called the Zaskars, The river Indus, 
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rising in Tibet, flows in a north-westerly flncction between the 
Karakoruni and Himrilaya ranges, and then bending shaijily 
to the sonlh-w’cst, divides 
the western extremity of the 
Himalayas from the spins 
of the Hindu Kush From 
this point the Himrdayas 
run first in a south-eastci'h'" 
direction, and then gradu- 
ally bend lound to the east. 

The Brahmaputra rises near 
the Indus, north of the 
main range, and after flow- 
ing in an easterly direction 
for over 800 miles, rounds 
the eastern extremity of 
the Himfilayas just as the 
Indus rounds the western 
The length of the range is 
about 1,500 miles, and its 
width from 150 to 200 
miles. 

213. The most westerly 
peak oi the Himalayas 
proper is Nanga Parbat^ 
which lies just ivitlnn the 
angle of the Indus and rises 
to a height of 26.620 feet. 

Nanda Devi (25,600) is in 
Kumaun, south of the 
source of the Indus. To 
the west are Dhaulagiri 
{26,826), Gosai Than 
(26,300), Everest, or Gauris- 
ankar, (29,140) the highest 
mountain m the world, 

Kinchinjunga (28,176) and 
Chamalhari (23,929), The 
Himalayas are, however, 
only the southern wrall of 
the great Plateau of Tibet. Blanching from the northern side 
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of the Karrilvorum Range are the Kuen Lun and the Altyn Tagh 
Mountains, uhieh nm at fust due east, then bend sliglitly to 
the noith, and fiuthei east to the south again These form 
the 1101 them boundaiy ot the plateau Between them and 
the Bimrdayas the elevation nowhere tails below 12,000 feet. 
The length of the plateau from cast to west is 1,600 miles, and 
its width from north to south varies from 200 to 600 miles 

2i^|. From the Pamir Plateau the Hindu Kush runs m a 
south-westerly direction. Blanching from the Hindu Kush 
the short but lofty Safed Koh range runs in an easterly direction 
south of the Kabul rivci From this range rugged and broken 
extensions stretch south as far as the river Bomal South of 
the Gomal arc the Sulaiman Mountains running north and 
south, of lower elevation but ciilmmatmg in the north m the 
lofty peak ot Takht-i-Sulaiman, over it, 000 feet higdi. 
Towards the south the folds of the Sulaimans open out and, 
in steadily deci'easing altitudes, bend round to the west. 
These various mountain ranges form the natural north-west 
frontier of India proper. 

215. Across this frontier, which extends for nearly 850 
miles, numerous passes over the mountains provide gateways 
between India and the countries to the N.W and W The 
Malakand Pass in the cast of Chitral, and the Barogil and 
Dorah passes over the Hindu Kush, all give communication 
between India and Central Asia. The Khaibar Pass crosses 
the eastern spurs of tlie Sated Koh, twenty-five miles west of 
Peshawar, on the road which leads from Peshawar to Kabul, 
The Kuram Pass is on another route to Kabul via the valley 
of the Kuram river. The Tochi Pass is on the road from 
Bannu to Ghazni which follows the valley of the Tochi. The 
Gomal Pass as 30 miles north of Takht-i-Sulaiman on the road 
passing up the valley of the Gomal to the Plateau of Afghan- 
istan. The Bolan Pass, which lies to the west of the southern 
Sulaimans, is now traversed by a i*ailway which connects 
Quetta with India 

216. South of the great mountain wall lies the great plain 
of the Indus and the Ganges which stretches without a break 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and m width 
varies from too to 300 miles. The plain is entirely alluvial, 
being formed of the silt brought down by the great riveis 
which traverse it. The northern and eastern portions form 
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Fig I’liG Noitli-Wyhtcni Fitmtler Moiiiitniiis frinn tli« 
Araliian Sea fco the Pauilis. 


the most fertile and populous part of India. In the west a 
large part of the plain— that lying south-east of tlie Indus 
and ai a little distance from the river— is com])arativcly 
barren. The soil is sandy and the raintall scanty 
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217. Peninsular India. South of the In(lo-(hmt>etK Plair 
a belt of highlands runs nght across India, sejniraiiiig the 
northern plains fiom the plateau ol the Dect.in loom the 
Gulf of Cambay the Vindliyas, a low laiige. run almost due 
cast. To the south of the Vmdhyas, and sepdiated tram them 
by the beautiful valley ol the Narbada, are the Satpuras a 
range of much higher lulls. Noilh-wx'st ol the Vmdhyas, the 
Aravallis, a low range*, streteh iieirthwards into the plain. 
East of the Satpuras and Vmdhyas . the Gawilgaih Range, 
the Mahadeo Hills, the Maikal Range, and the Hills ol Chota 
Nagpur, continue the belt ot highlands right across the 
peninsula to the plains oi Bengal South ot ibis bolt lies the 
great plateau of the Deccan, whiedi constitutes the central core 
of the j)eninsula. 

218. Except where broken in the east by the great rivers, 
this plateau maintains an elevation ol from 1,500 to ovei 
3,000 feet. It is bounded on the west by the Western Ghats, 
or Sahyadri Mountains, wOiich iiu'rease in ole\alion towards 
the south, till in the Nilgiris aiul Anamalais they reach 8,000 
feet The eastcin boundary ot the plateau is a bioken range 
of highlands commonly called the Eastern GhMs, .si retching 
southwards from the hills of Orissti till their southernmost 
spurs, the Shevaroy Hills, almost meet the cvaslern .spurs of the 
Nilgiris. The Eastern Ghats are miu'h low^er than the 
Western Ghats, seldom exceeding 3,000 ft , and are separated 
fi'om the sea by a much broader alluvial iilam 


The Great Rtver.s 

219. The Indus, the Brahmaputra, and the Ganges, drain 
the main slopes ol the Himalayas, both north and south. The. 
Indus and Brahmaputra bring the drainage of the north round 
the western and eastern extremities of the mountain chain, 
and make their way through deep gorges between the moun- 
tains. The Indus, its main tributary the Sutlej, the Brah- 
maputra, and the Gogra, one of the chief tributaries of the 
Ganges, rise within 100 miles of each other, near Lake 
Manasarowar in Tibet, at an elevation of over 1 6,000 ft. The 
Ganges and the Jmxina rise in the mountains about luo miles 
west of this lake, 
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220. The Indus rises in Tibet and florvs for Soo miles in a 
noith -westerly direction, then, rounding the western extiemitv 
of the Himfilayas, takes a south-westcily couisc to the 
Aiabian Sea From the west it receives the watcis of the 
Gilgit» the Kabul nver, the Kuram, and the Gomal But 
the greater altlucnts of the Indus are lioin the east. They arc 
five in number, and, watering the Punjab, give that piovince 
its name — pavj-ob. hve wateis. The Jhelum is the most 
westerly, and pours its wmters into the Chenab, which, fuither 
down, also receives the wateis ol the Ravi, The Sutlej, the 



most westerly oi the five rivers, flows from Rakas Tal, a lake 
in Tibet, and, breaking thiough the gorge in the Himalayas 
north of Simla, enters the Punjab from the east. When half 
way on its course to the Indus it is joined by the Beas, and 300 
miles fui'thcr clown unites with the Chenab, One channel, 
called the Panjnad, thus carries the water of all five rivers to 
the Indus. All these rivers being fed by the melting sno'ws 
as well as by the monsoon rains arc in flood in the late summer. 

221. From its confluence with the Panjnad the Indus 
flows midway between the frontier hills of Bahlchistan and 




224- The Jumna also takes its rise noilh ot Gaihwal and 
west of the Rhagirathi In its com sc it describes a ciii\c 
similar to that of the Ganges, and at a distance ot fioni 50 to 
So miles west of that river. Unlike the Ganges, howevci, its 
mam affluents aie from the west and south The most mipoi- 
tant of these is the Chambal, the numerous tiibutancs of 
which drain the eastern slopes of the Aravallis and the 
northern slopes of the Vmdhyas 

225. From Allahabad the Ganges flows eastward, and is 
presently joined by the Gumti, which descends Irom the 
h'ontiers of Nepal, and the Gogra, which idses near Lake 
Rakas Tal, and breaks through a gorge in the mountcuns. 
On its way the Gogta receives the waters of the Sarda and the 
Rapti. Within the next ^o miles ihe Ganges is joined by the 
Son from the south and the Gandak from fho north, and when 
north of the Rajmahal Hills it receives the Kusi from fho 
north. Both the Gandak and the Kusi lise north of the 
Himalayas and break through ihe mountain cdiain, while 
numei*ous feeders of the Son drain the rocky highlands ol the 
Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur Aftci passing the 
Rajmahal Hills the Ganges bends tow<ird the south-east, and 
soon begins to throw of! its distnbutaiies The fiust of these 
is the Bhagirathi, which lowei dowm becomes the Hooghly. 
The mam stream still continues in a south-easterly direction 
till, south of Pabna, it divides into two almost equal streams, 
one of which, the Madhumati (or Haringata) takes a southciiy 
course to the sea, and the other, the Pudda (or Padma) follows 
a more easterly course to Goalanda. wfliere it unites with the 
Brahmaputra. 

226. The Rivers of the Peninsula, IMost of the great avers 
of the peninsula pour their waters into ihe Bay of Bengal, 
The only exceptions of any moment aie the Narbada and the 
Tapti, both of which discharge into the Gull of Cambay. 
The Narbada, rising near Mount Amarkantak in che north of 
the Central Provinces flows almost due west. It receives few 
tributaries and no large ones. The Tapti rises east of the 
Gawilgarh range of hills, and empties itself info the Gulf of 
Cambay a little to the north of the ancient poil of Suiat. 
The four great rivers that discharge into the Bay of Bengal 
are the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Kistna and the Cauvery. 
Together they di*ain fully three-quarters of Peninsular India, 
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' 227. The basin of the Mahaiiadi meets that ot the Narbada, 
and one oi its chief tributaries takes its rise, like tliat river, 
on the slopes of IVIount Aniaikaiitak, Uhe hlahaiiadi itself 
rises turther south. It Hows at first in a northerly direction 
till, having leceivcd its chief tributary, the Seonath, it turns 
to the east and flows past Sambalpur. The Mahanadi breaks 
through the kills by a gorge of gicat beauty 40 miles long, 
and, after passing Cuttack, divides into the numcioiis channels 
of its delta 

228. The Godavari rises m the Western Ghats a little north 
of Bombay Its main tributary on the south is the Manjira. 

From the north it re- 
ceives the Pranhita, 
formed by the union of 
the Painganga from the 
west, the Wardha from 
the 1101 ill “West, and the 
Wainganga from the 
north. Juirthcr on it 
receives the Indravati. 
In their passage through 
the Ghats the waters of 
the Godavari are con- 
fined for twenty miles 
within a deep and nar- 
row channel, and the 
scenery on both sides is 
wild and grand. At 
Dowl aisliwaram, the 
apex of its delta, the 
river divides into three 
main distributaries and 
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many smaller ones, and 
so reaches the sea. 


229. The Kistna receives the eastern drainagf‘ of more 
than one half of the Western Ghats. It rises near Mahabal- 


eshwar. It has two great tributaries, the Bhima which rises 
in the north of Poona, and the Tungabhadra which is formed 
by the union of the Tunga and the Bhadra, both of which rise 
in the west of tlie Mysore State. The Kistna delta is imme- 
diately to the south of that of the Godavari. 




230. The Cauvery aiul its inbutn-iies the whole of 

southern Mysore, the eastern slopes oi the Nllyiiis anrl 
Anamalais, and the iioithcrn and eastern slopes oX the LVilius. 
Aftci passing Triclnnopoly its delta begins. The rivoi divides 
into two arras, the smaller ot which., still called the. Cauvery, 
flows almost due east, and divides again into several channels 
beiore it reaches the sea The larger, called thi Coleroon, 
flows in a north-easterly direction, and empties itselt into the 
sea hall w^ay between Pondicheny and Nggapatam 

231. Rivers of Burma. The Irrawa,;^^flrains the greater 
part of Burma It is a noble river, na\hgablc by light draught 
steamers as lar as Bhamo, 

700 miles Iroin the sea I'he 
Irrawaddy rises m the moun- 
tains east ot the bend of the 
Brahmaputra, and its general 
course is almost due south 
A little below Mandalay it is 
joined by the Myit-nge, and 
the Chindwm. More than 
100 miles from the sea the 
delta begins, and the river 
finds its way to the Gulf of 
Martaban through tourtceii 
channels. On the most 
easterly of these stands the 
port of Rangoon. 

232. The Salwin rises amid 
the snows of Tibet. Bending 
to the south 200 miles east of 
the Brahmaputia, it makes its 
long journey to the Gulf of Martaban confined between langcs 
of hills which in the north narrow its basin to a few miles. 
Throughout its whole course it has a rocky bed, At seasons 
of flood the Salwin brings down more water than the Irrawaddy. 
But rocky rapids make navigation impossible for more than 100 
miles from its mouth. The Sittang is a comparatively short 
river between the Irrawaddy and the Salwin which also diS“ 
charges into the Gulf of Martaban. It drains a rich and 
fertile valley, but sandbanks at its moulli and a severe tidal 
boie hinder navigation. 
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Coast Ltnf, I-fARHOUKs, and Islands 

233. The coast line of India is comparatively imifonn and 
regular, and is broken by few indentations of any magnitude. 
For the greater part of its kmgth a sandy anti almost level 
coast strip is washed by shallow seas. In natural harbours 
India is unusually poor. Vast stretches of coast present no 
convenience or shelter whatever for ship]nng. neither land- 
locked bays nor ifc-igable estuaries. The mouths of mo.st 
of its I'ivcrs are '''^ K vcd by sand bars which only boats of 
shallow draught pass. At many of the smaller ports 
vessels have to anchor some miles from the shore. India 
could therefore never become a great maritime country. On 
the west coast of the peninsula the only harbours that offer a 
safe anchorage in bad weather are Karachi, Bombay, Goa, and 
Karwar. The first three arc growing ports, but Karwar 
is declining. Three ancient ports on the Oulf of Cambay— 
Cambay, Broach, and Surat — are declining, as the Gulf is 
gradually silting up and access becoming more and more 
difficult. The other places at which steamers call along tins 
coast are " fair weather ports only. On the cast coast there 
is not a single natural harbour of any kind or any place of 
refuge for shipping. Vast breakwaters have been constructed 
at Madras which are of service in comparatively fine weather, 
but worse than useless in a cyclone. Of the many distribu- 
taxdes of the Ganges and Brahmaputra only the Hooghly, the 
Mutla and the Meghna are navigable for vessels of fair size. 
Calcutta is on the first of these, and in spite of the fact that 
the navigation of the river is difficult and dangerous Calcutta 
has long been, and seems likely to continue, the premier port 
of India. 

234. The eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal are for the 
most part i^ocky, and there are consequently numerous natural 
harbours along the coast. The rivers also arc more easily kept 
open. Chittagong, Akyab, Bassein, Rangoon, and Moulmein 
are all excellent ports. So are Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui on 
the Tenasserim coast. The island of Ceylon also has some 
excellent harbours. That of Colombo is clue more to art than 
to nature, but Galle Bay and Trincomallee' Bay are good 
natural harbours. Colombo is now the most important port- 
of-call in Asia, 
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235. Islands. With the exception ol Ceylon, which docs 
not belong to the Indian Empire, the islands ol India are of 
little moment They arc, however, exceedingly numerous, 
especially oit the coast ot r 3 iirma and though small their 
united coast line exceeds ^,000 miles in length 

236. Salsette and Bombay are now connected with the 
mainland by a eanseway, and can hcirdly be considered islands 
Elephanta and Trombay are within the harbour of Bombay. 
Other smaller islands, mostly composed of volcanic lock, 
belong to the same group The Laccadives and Maldives arc 
coral islands The Laccadives are about 200 miles west of the 
Malabar Coast, and belong to India. The Maldives aie 300 
miles south-west of Cape Comorin, and arc under a Sultan 
tributary to Ceylon Rameswaram and Manar aie two 
islands lying between Ceylon and India, the foimer belongs to 
India the latter to Ceylon. Rameswaram is a noted jilacc ol 
Hindu pilgrimage. Of the many low islands at the mouths 
of the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Mcghna, wLich aie reall}’ 
parts of the delta, the chief arc Saugor island in the Avest, and 
Shabazpur and Sandip islands in the east. 

237. The islands off the Burmese coast aic mostly rocky 
and volcanic in their origin. North of Cape Negrais the onl\ 
islands of any moment, among tlie many hundreds with which 
the coast is studded, aie Barongo and Savage Island which 
protect the port of Akyab, and the larger islands of Ramri and 
Cheduba a little further to the south. From Cape Negrais a 
well-defined submarine ridge runs southwards to Sumatra, 
About 75 miles south of the cape it crops up in the Preparis 
Isles, a group of minute volcanic peaks. Fifty miles further 
south are the Coco Islands, similar in every way except that 
they contain a minute volcano whicli is still vei'y slightly 
active. Thirty -hve miles south of the Cocos the Andaman 
Islands begin, a beautiful and in many ways important group, 
consisting of four large islands and many small ones, and 
stretching from north to south for a distance of over 200 
miles. Further south again are the Nicobars* The Andamans 
and the Nicobars constitute a Chief-Commissionarship, They 
have many excellent natural harbours, well protected and 
with good anchorages. The same is also true of the Mergui 
Archipelago, which consists of many hundreds of rocky islands 
skirting the whole length of the Tenasserim coast. 
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238. India extends Uiiough nearly 30 degiees ol latitude, 
its southern point being almost on the equator while its 
northern ])art stretches into the teinperute zone It has vast 
wclhwatercd lowlands, sandy descuth, and plate<iux ami lofty 
mountain-slopes, ami foni'-litths ot its area is far lenioved 
from the modcuiting influences ol the sea It consec[ucutly 
includes almost eveiy vaiiety of climate to be found in the 
world But its gieat oiit-stanfluig feature is the annual re- 
currence ot tlic mo)isoo)is, upon which the prosperity and 
welfare of the whole country depend, 

239. The Monsoons. In the winter months, owing to the 
dry cold which prevails over the uplands of Central Asia, a 
vast high-pressure system is generated which extcmls almost 



07, Showing the isubarn (ov Uuw5 of eiiiiul liaroiuefcrie pi'uasiive) 
in July atul Deoeinber, 

when the S.'VV, and N.B. monsoons are fully establishod 

from the Caspian to the plains of China. During this period 
the prevailing winds m India blow from the north-cast These 
are the normal winds of that latitude and correspond to the 
trade-winds of the larger oceans. They arc diverted from 
their normal course in many parts by the influence of moun- 
tain-chains, and in the valley of the Ganges they blow down 
from the north-west. But as a wliolc the air-currcnts over 
India during this season are from the cold plateaux of Central 
Asia to the southern oceans, and are cool and dry. 

240. When the sun conies north these conditions are 
reversed. The rocky highlands are quickly heated and a vast 




and deep low-prC'^i^me i^v^lew js Unnun!. ii.ivnis^ its cvniiv n\cs 
Noitli-Wcstein liuli.i 'this ili.iws tlu' winds up fnaii llu^ 
south. Bv the uiul oi Vpnl sDUtlusii winds ha\t' cnmuuuu<‘d 
m man}’ paits nl India, and bv the nnd<lU‘ ot Juno the .•^emth- 
west inonsnon is blciwuns^ in tnil iorof lunn t'omniin to 

the lin^^lla^^'ls and oven the wlinla nl pjinnia Like tlic iiuith- 



Jnji[. {)S SlHiwins tlu* ainThon tit tlit‘ winds in India 
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western winds these arc in many parts dn’orted b}’ the moun- 
tains. In the north of the Bay of Bengal they bend gradually 
round to the north and north-west, and over the whole of the 
northern plain they blow from the south-east. 

241* The south-west monsoon biings to India the greater 
part of the rain it receives. The warm, southerly winds come 
laden with moivSture, and striking the Western Ghats give a 
very abundant rainfall to this chain of hills and the western 
coastal plain. Over this area the rains continue with little 
intermission during the months of May, June and July. At 
the other side of the (xhats, and over the eastern half of the 
peninsula, the fall is only slight, but it rapidly increases again 
when the current reaches the cool belt of highlands north of 
the^ Deccan. Over the hot plains of Sind and Rtjputana the 
winds pass without parting with any of their moisture, which 
they reserve for the North-Western Himalayas. Further west, 
Baluchistan lies almost outside the monsoon-area. 
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242. To the south and west of Cevlon the monsoon gives 
heavy rains, and then, sweeping across the Bay ol Bengal, 
mves an equally copious wateiing to almost the whole of 
Biuma Towauls the north the lulls bend the curient round 
to the west, and the heaviest downpour ol all is gnen to the 
Khasi hills, noith east f)i the great delta, whcie Cherrapunji 
receives an aveiagc of 000 inches a yoai . ^ the cm lent then 



Fig. C9, Average Annual llainfall of India. 


divides. One branch passes north-eastwards up the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, watering Assam, and the other north- 
westwards up the valley of the Ganges. The rainfall is heavy 
ovet the whole of the eastern portion of the Gangetic plain, but 
gradually diminishes to the west and south. It is naturally 
he^,yiest along the mountain slopes. The south-west currents 
dp, .hot cross the Himalayas at all, or at least they take 
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none ol their water with tluan HarclK anv i<un tails at this 
season ot tlic year on the nut them slopes ol the mnuiitainh 
and Tibet remains tlry and and 

243. By the end of July the south -we.^t rains have ahnosl 
ceased ail over India, and as the autumn advaiK'os ilu‘ condi- 
tions as to pressure (diangc once more and N.K wmd'-: begin 
These arc dry winds, lor they blow^ Irom a di v aiea. hi them- 
selves, thereiorc, they w’ould bring no rain to any jiail of India 
But m the east of the Bay ol Bengal the wet southeilv euirenl 
IS still drifting northward The new^ eonditions as to piessuie 
make it bend loimd to the WTst at the head ot the bay, and, 
being caught and chilled by the cold N R winds, it is diivtai 
along the cast coast of India and Ceylon, and gives an abundant 
autumn w^atcring to those parts wdiich receive but little in tlu‘ 
summer The rams in (ictober and Novembci thus I'harac 
tcrize the setting-in ot the N.W. monsoon, and, as the lam 
is due to a southerly current driven back, this inouboon is 
sometimes called the “ retreating or the “ return ” monsoon 

244. In temperature the southern part of the peninsula 
contrasts strongly wath the northern provinces, ami espetially 
with the North-West ITontier Province, where the chnicdc is 
essentially continental A compaiison of the isotheiins toi 
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January and July will show that over a small area in th(‘ south 
of Bombay there is hardly any fldfcrciicc between the mean 
temperatures of sximmer and winter, and along the coasts of 
Madras the difference is only about In the North AVest 
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Frontier Piovinoc, howeN'or, Ihoie is a dilliaeiu t>l |(V b But 
^rcat as the seasonal variations are in Uie iioilh-utst llu‘ 
diurnal variations aie still greater. In liiluehisCui <i day 
temperature of S5"F is not uiilrcqiieutly fodowed bv ol fnist 
at night. The July isolherins ilhistiale in a vmy sinking 
way the cooling intlnenccs of the south-west monsoon along 
the weslein coasts ol India and Hnrma. 


Thic Soil 


245. We have seen that whenever locks lunvt'ver haul are 
exposed to the influence of air and watei, heal and cold, th(‘y 
slowly crumble, This process, which is partly chemical and 
partly mechanical, is called “ weathciing/’ I'he soil is the 
product ot long ages ol such weathering, and though it is 
increased and enriched by the decay of jdants and animals 
as well as by what it absorbs horn the air, its character is 
chiefly determined by the nature of the ruiks whence it is 
derived. In a country so large as India almost eveiy kind of 
soil is found, but among im\ny less w'idcsin*<‘ad ^ullieties there 
aie three which shouhl be specially noted. 

246. The great Indo-Gangctic plain is formed entirely of 
alluvium, i.e,, of soil deposited by the livers which intcKsect 
it. It is composed of the weathered product of many kinds 
of i*ock washed down and mixed together by the mountain 
torrents, and deposited as a rich and' fine mud, free from even 
the smallest pebbles. In most parts of the plain this alluviumi 
is of great depth, vaiying m the Ganges delta from eoo to o\ er 
600 feet. In the east, whei-e the supply of water is plentiful, 
it is a mixture of water-holding clay and lighter loam ; further 
west, especially in the Punjab, the lighter loana ]ircdominaic‘s ; 
in Sind, where the rainfall is very scanty and vegetation is 
scarce, the loam is largely mixed wulh sand, and in some place.s 
the soil is nothing but sand for a hundred feel below the surface. 
Alluvial plains, similarly deposited, also skirt the coasts oi the 
peninsula. Tlio.se on the cast ai'‘e much broader than thcKSc on 
the west, and extend far inland into the Deccan along the 
valleys of the great rivers. Alluvial soil, when well watered, 
is generally rich and fertile. 
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247. Peninsular India is chiefly composed oi veiv an<'i(‘nl 
crysialhne rock, bid in the north-i\est there is an enonnous 
area of much more recent, and much softer, basaltic rock, 
known as Deccan Trap. The hard ci yslallinc rock weathers 
^'eyy slowly, and the soil is therefore comparatively shallow 
except w'here it has accumulated in the vallcj'S It is also so 
light and sandy, that the rain sinks qiucklv into it, and unless 
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the \vater collects in hollows of the rock below, it soon drains 
away into the rivers and is lost in the sea. Even after the 
heaviest lainfall such soil speedily dries up, and therefore, to 
maintain it in full feitility, it usually needs aitificial watering 
for the greater part of the year. 

248. The Dcccan Trap is of volcanic origin. At a compara- 
tively late period in the geological hivStory of India the north- 
west of the Deccan was the scene of immense and repeated 
volcanic disturbances. Enormous quantities of molten rock 
X 
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were poured out, which t.'uvered an area of over eoo,out^ square 
miles to a ^vont depth. In some places the Deccan l'ra[) is 
more than 6,000 feet in thickness. 1 his basaltic, rock weathers 
much more quickly than crystalline rock, and forms a heavy, 
black, watcr-hohling soil of exceediuL];' richness and .halilily, 
which is known in India as the black cotton soil, I'roin this 
soil the water does not drain rapi<ily away, and artifickd 
waterin^^ is imtch less needed. 


Trrtgatton 

249, Although the rainfall in a given district may bo 
abundant if the year be considered as a whole, yet if the rains 
are conhnod to particular montlis and tht'rc is a long dry 
season the surface*soil will inevitably be dry for many months 
of the year, and the cultivator must have ret'onrse (o surface 
watering if he is to make the most of his land. Wluu-e deep 
water-holding soil prevails a sufficient siq^ply of waler for this 
purpose can commonly be obtained from wells, the rain which 
has sunk to a great depth being thus brought again to the 
surface. But where the soil is shallow, or very light and 
sandy, wells cannot bo depended on as they soon dry up. 
Irrigation from wells is practised in almost all parts of India. 
Land so watered is not, however, in the technical sen.se, irri- 
gated land, that designation being confined to land watered by 
ptMic works, either from rivers or taxxks. 

250. The plains of North India, with tlicir great perennial 
rivers, offer peculiar facilities for irrigation on a large scale. 
The rivers, being snow-fed, yield a .sufficient supply of water 
even in the dry season. Canals are ,so constructed as to draw 
off the water from the rivens at the highest pax*t of the plain, 
and then the gentle slope of the land gives the fall necessary 
for steady flow and easy distribution. As an illustration of 
this system we may take the Upper Ganges Canal which has 
been in operation for more than half a century. The caxial- 
head is neat Hai*dwdr, where the Ganges is a fair-sized river 
even in the driest season. The head-works are of solid masonry, 
and are so arranged as to draw off about 6,500 cubic feet of 
water per second. This great volume of water is carried across 
the course of other mountain streanxs without disturbing thorn, 
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passing under one by means of a Innneb and over another by 
an aqueduct two miles in length It is then carried lor over 
1.50 miles in mam canals, and by means oX ^,500 miles of 
smaller distnbiitanes waters an area ot 1,500 s([uarc miles. 
Fiudhcr dowm another canal, the Lower Ganges Canal, takes 
oh an equal volume of water, and these twn together give an 
unfailing supply to almost the wdiole of the doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. Similar canals draw^ their water from 
almost all the main tributaries of the (ranges and the Indus, 
and some arc of even greater magnitude. 

251. In some parts a diJIcrent system is adopted, the canals 
being filled only when the river is in flood Such canals are 
distinguished as Inundation Canals The Indus, ownng to the 
high level of its bed, oflers peculiar facilities for this system, 
wliicli, though not affording so efficient a protection, has the 
advantage of cheapness The solid masonry canaLheads give 
place to simpler earth-w^orks w^lnch arc much less costly 
Siud IS almost entirely dependent upon irrigation of this 
kind. 

252. In the peninsula canal irrigation is much more re- 
stricted than in the noithcrn plains, as the rivers, not being 
snow'--fcd, do not offer a continuous supply of water till they are 
comparatively near the sea. It is therefore in the deltas of 
the great rivens that the chief irrigation works of the peninsula 
are lonufl. The waters of the IMahanadi, the Godavari, the 
Kistna, and the Can very, are all thus utilised. An anicat, or 
masoniy dam, is thrown across the river near the apex of its 
delta, which conflnes the waiter and prevents it running away 
too rapidly to the sea. The level of the water above the anicat 
is thus considci'ably raised and a fall secured which enables it 
to be easily distributed. The irrigation systems wdiich water 
the deltas of these four great rivers give an unfailing suppb?' 
to more than 4,000 square miles of exceedingly fertile land. 

253. In the interior ot the peninsula irrigation is chiefly 
from tanks. There are no perennial snow-led rivers, and the 
rainy season lasts only for a few weeks. Moreover the charac- 
ter of the land is such, especially in the south and cast, that 
the rain that falls upon it speedily drains away. The problem 
that the agriculturist, or the Government, have to face, there- 
fore, is how to preserv'-e the water for future use. Tliis is solved 
by storing it in “tanks,” which may be anyth iug from mere 
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ponds to lakes five oi six miles in leni:»ih. Hiesc tanks are 
usually coiislraeted by Ihiownii^ a bniu! of mahoiny, or eaith- 
woik, acrosws a narrow valley through which a sinwm passes, 
thus confining the natinal drainage Or sometimes they are 
constnicted at some distance iiom a river, whose wateis are 
artificially turned into them. The water thus stored is avail- 
able lor use when the drier weathei comes, and is distiibuled 
by a network of channels running in all diiections according 
to the fall of the land 

254. Tn the IMadras Presidency alone Iheie are 00, 000 such 
tanks of all sizes. Alany of them are ancienl works, but mo.st 
of the laigcr ones have been constnicted in rec<mt veais One 
illustraiion may be mcrdioncd — the Periyfii Project, as it is 
called. The EMriyar is a river on the western side of the 
Western Ghats whose waters were lornierly lost m the 
Arabian Sea. They are now diverted and cairicd through a 
tunnel to the eastern side of the Ghats where water was gieatly 
needed. There they feed a vast artiticial lake ca]iable of 
watering 300 sqiiai*e miles of land 


Naturat. Products 

255. Vegetable productionst Rice is very largely culti- 
vated in Bengal and Burma and round the I'oasts of the 
peninsula Ragi, hajniy jowar, and some other grams, which 
together are called millets, are grown in the drier districts and 
are the chief food-graims in most parts of India. Wheal is 
largely grown in the Punjab, tbc Central Provinces and Central 
India. Gram and other pulses, barley and maize, are also 
extensively grown and form important foods. Coiton, opium, 
jute and indigo arc also valuable cro])s. C'otton is chiefly 
grown in the north-west of the Deccan and in Krithiawar ; 
opium in Bihar and Malwa, jute in the delta of Bengal, and 
indigo in Bihar, Bengal and Madras, Opium is a Government 
monopoly, and its cultivation is prohibited except under 
license. Indigo used to be one of the most important com- 
mercial ci'ops in India, but it has greatly declined of late owing 
to the use of a chemical blue dye which is cheaper though not 
so good. Tea is increasingly grown in Assam and on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, and to a less extent on the Nilgiris. 
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Coifce is cultivate<l on the Nilgiris and the South-Western 
Clliats. Owing to a variety ot causes, however, cohfec has not 
been very succcsbiul xn India, and it does not seem as though 
Indian coftec could ever compete with the product of Brazil. 
Bengal produces large quantities of oil-seeds, particularly 
Inisced, rape, jiHjih and mustayd. Cardamoms and pepper are 
extensively grown in Travancore 

256 . The forests yield many valuable timbers, especially 
teak, sal, sissoo, ebony and hlackwood The palms are especially 
chaiacteristic of India. By far the most valuable is the 
coconut, which yields copra and con, both important articles of 
export. Copra is the dried Ivernel of the nut from which oil 
IS expressed, and coir is the fibrous husk from which rough 
ropes and matting arc made. The areca, palmyra, and date 
palms are also cultivated The bamboo, a giant grass, is a 
valuable forest product and grows in all i^arts of India where 
warmth and water aic plentiful. The cinchoiia shrub, which 
yields a bark from uhich quinine is obtained, has been intro- 
duced fi oni South America, and is successfully cultivated both 
on the lliuuilayas and Nilgiris. The india-rubber tree is also 
cultivated with considerable success both in Burma and 
Assam. 

257 . From the indiscriminate felling of forests parts ot 
Tncli<i that were once well watered are now dry and parched. 
The British Government has therefore paid great attention 
oi late years to the protection of forests and the increase of 
forest areas At the ])rcscnt time more than 250,000 square 
miles of demarcated forest land are under the care of the 
Forest Department which was created in x86t, and many 
thousands of square miles of mountain slopes have been planted 
with useful forest ti’ccs and shrubs 

258 . Minerals. Iron is plentiful in many parts of India 
but the native mamilacturc ol the metal has almost died out 
owing to the scarcity of fuel. The only i^lace where iron is 
])roduced in any c|uantity to-day is Raniganj m Bengal, where 
the ore is found in conjunction with coal and limestone and the 
iron industry is rapidly growing. Coal is found in Bengal, 
Central India. Hyderabad and Assam, and the total produce 
is now about 8 million tons a year, ebiefiy from Bcngah Salt 
is collected fiom Lake Sambhar in Rajputaiia, and on the coasts 
of the peninsula it is extracted from sea-water. Rock-salt is 
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obtained in the Piinjab. S(iilprh'c is pnnhii'ed in eonsiderablt' 
quantities in Bilulr. India has Ion” hcvu lainous for its (h'a- 
monds, but few are now found. Riihics and sal^phires are found 
in Burma. Go/d is obtained in large ([uantities in the My.sore. 
There arc valuable pcboleitni fields in Banna and Assam, the 
produce of which is rapidly inereasing. Man^j^dHCs^e is found in 
Madras and the Central Provinces, mica in Bengal, plimiba^ro 
in Travaiicorc. 

259. Animals. Sheep, f^oiiLs oven, huffa/oes, doi^s, horsea, 
and camels arc the princi]'>al domestic animals. Elephants, 
tigers, cheetahs, bears and various s[)ecies of monkeys and deer 
are numerous in the forests ; the rhinoceros is found in the 
cast. Silk-worms arc reared in Bengal, 'flu* fisheries along 
the coasts are productive. 

260. The linn is nearly extinct, hut a few are still found 
in Gujarat. The wild ass is met with in Gulch, Tlie ganr, 
a very large wild ox, is found in sonic mountain jungles. 
Snakes are plentiful, and a few of them, especially the cobra, 
are very poisonous. Nearly 20,000 persons die every year 
from vsnake bites. Crocodiles abound in many of the rivers. 

261. The adjutant crane Is common in Bengal ; the vulture 
is found in most parts of India, and the kite everywhere. 
These birds, as well as the jackal, which is common in every 
province, are useful as scavengers. 1'hey devour animal 
refuse which would otherwise pollute the air. 

Manufactures and Commerce 

262. The Hindus have long been celebrated for their 
muslins, silks and shawls. Weaving is carried on throughout 
the country. The use of machinery in luirope, and of late in 
India, has considerably reduced the amount of liand weaving 
in India. There ai*c now over 200 steam cotton mills in India 
which give employment to nearly a quarter of a million people. 
Numerous jute mills in Bengal niamifacturc gunny bags and 
jute cloth, both used for packing and largely exported. There 
are also steam woollen mills, paper mills, and nuniex'’ous jute 
and cotton presses, and large quantities of jute and cotton 
goods arc exported. In Bengal there are large and growing 
engineering works. Brass vessels and coarse pottery arc made 
almost everywhere. 
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263. Foreign Commerce. Duimg x 906-0 7 the total value 
of the loreign trade of India wa.s over millions sterling, of 
which ii] millions was by land and the test by sea. The 
exports exceeded the imports by neaily 14 millions. For 
many 3?^ears the loreign trade ot India has developed xvith 
remai'kablc rapidity", and the rate of increase is growing. 
In the last six years the total annual value has increased by 
shglitl^^ over fifty per cent. The following are the chief articles 
of 0X2101*1 and mijiort trade The figures following each axTiclc 
give the total value of the import or export for the year 
1906-07, expressed in millions of jxounds sterling : — 

Imports. Cotton goods, zy} ; metals, 6^ ; machinery and 
railway materials, 61 ; sugar, 35 ; 2>i'<->visions and liquors, 2} ; 
mineral oils, hardware and silk, about ij each 

Exports. Jute, raw and manufactured, '22| ; cotton, raw 
and manufactured, .12.] , idee, 12J; ; hides, ro] ; oil seeds, 8f ; 
lea, 61 : opium, 6J , lac, aj , wool, i]. 

264. The total value ol India’s trade with Great Britain 
during the same 3"car was 80 millions sterling, with Germany, 
i6i millions , China, 13} millions , United States, 12 millions ; 
hVance, SJ millions , Austria Hungaiy, 8 millions ; Belgium, 
7I millions ; Strait Settlements, 6|* millions ; Japan, 5I- ; 
and C'eylon, 5 millions 

265. The i')ort of Calcutta has about 41 jxer cent, of the total 
scaboi'iie trade of India ; Bombay, 30 per cent , Karachi, SJ 
2}cr cent. , Rangoon, 8 ^lei cent. ; and Madras, 5 per cent, 

Communications 

266. Until about 75 3"cars ago the great tvaterways of 
India were 2^ radically the onl^^ highways of commerce. There 
were no gieat trunk roads till about 1830, and no railways till 
nearly 25 ^’^cais later. The waterways of India are still import- 
an(, and they 2>robably cairy a larger amount of merchandise 
to-day than the}^ did befoic either roads or railwaj^s were 
constructed. But ivilhoui the latter the growing commercial 
pros2'5crity of India wmuld have been impossible. 

267. Roads. 1'hcre arc now' more than 200,000 miles of 
road under the care of the various local authorities in India, 
IMore than half of these roads are metalled and w^ell acla2’)lecl 
for heavy wheeled traffic, the gradients being gentle, Great 
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enginecrin.q skill ha*^ ht^L'n slu'wn in tli(‘ t tnisli lu lion <»! luads 
across some ot peiiinsiilai mountain lanaos 
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FJg, 72. The Chief Kailways of liuliiu 

268. Railways. The fursfc Indian railway was consliaicted 
in 1853, As late as 1870 there wei*o less than 5,000 miles of 




uuhvav open , the total mileage now is t)ver ^0,000, and it is 
lapully ineicasing The map sliuws tlie great Imnk-lines 
w Inch now unite all the huge cities, while a multiLiidc ol smaller 
hues branching oft from these m vaiious direetioUvS put many 
ol the smaller towns into direct railv\ay connection with the 
great ccntics ol trade Most of the great Indian railways 
w'crc constructed by private companies, but the Government 
guaranteed a fair interest on the capital expended, and 111 
letiirn reserved the tinal contiol ol the lines and the right to 
])in chase them This right has in most cases been exercised, 
and the great majority of Indian railways arc now the property 
ol the State. Several of the more advanced Native States 
have followed the example of the British Government, and have 
constructed railways within thou territory at public expense. 

269. Foreign Communications. With the exception of 
the monntaiii passes the external communications of India are 
entirely b}' sea. The passes are the labouous and costly routes 
of a small trade between India and the ncighboiiiing Asiatic 
t'ountnes, particularly Tibet, Afghanistan, and Persia, with 
which they ate likely to leinam the sole means of communi- 
cation lor many years. But by sea India is now served by 
many lines ol steamships, and has diiect communication with 
most parts ol the w'-orld 1'he chief lines ol sea-commumcation 
pass w’cst will'd tluough the Suez C'anal and eastwiird through 
the, Straits ol IMalacca. ITom Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madias, and now>' Irom (xoa, steamers sail rcgulaily lor many 
Kuropeaii poits. Bomba}'" and ('aicntta have also direct 
cominumcation with the poits of ('hiiia and Japan There arc 
regular steam services round the coasts, and also to the chief 
jKjrts of Atrica and AUwStralia. The greater paii of the trade 
ot India is carried on thiougli the Suez Canal. 

270. Postal and Telegrajih Services. India has one of the 
most efticient postal services in the world. In no other coiinliy 
can a closed letter be sent 3,000 miles for a halfpenny, or a 
])oslcard for a larihing. The vain e-tiay able parcel .system is a 
cou\enience winch Great Britain is as yet {190S) only hoping 
to obtain, and the excellence of the Indian money “Order 
system is equalled only in Germany. Almost evciy town 
of any magnitude is now- also connected with the outer 
w'orid by telegraph. The telegraph .service is worked in con- 
nection with the raihvay and canal systems as well as with 
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the ])OSl office. About /.ooo telei^rapli oificcs die open bi the 
piiblu Tlirce great ti uiik-liuos, paitly of sea-cable aiul 
pailly ('>1 land-wire, connect Imlia with Eui'upc. 


PeOPLI': and l.,ANaiTA(U' 

271. The ])Cople oi India belong mainly to the gieat 
CaucEvSian tamily, but both in the north-east and the nor 111- 
west there is a certain infusion ol; Mongolian blood The two 
P.aucasian races represented in India arc the Dravidian and 
the Aryan. Whmi the Dravidians cntcicd India it is impossible 
to say, for there aie no definite traces oi any earlier inliabitanls. 
Probably at one time they occupied the whole of the pemiibuia 
and the northern plains Two distinct weaves oi Aiyan 
immigration can be traced, the lirst in all probability rcatdilng 
India by wuiy of Pcisia and the wc'stein passes, and the second 
by way of Chitial llie Aryans pressed ihe Draviclrans to the 
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south, but ell the s<une tune \(My lai^ely inin^^leil with them 
Pure Dravulian blood is now tound only in the ceniie and east 
of the peninsula, whde a mixed Aryan and Diaxulian race 
stretches noithward alniust to the MnncHayas 

272. On the noith-cast the purer Mongols of Western 
China who people Hiunia <ind the liiinrilyas entered Imiia 
and mingled with the Dravulians in the Chinges del la and 
along the Onssa coast. In the uoith-west Mongolo-Tartars 
of Turkl and Styfhui}} descent, Iroin the stejipes ol t'entral 
Asia, mingled with the Dravidians and Aryans. 'I'lie iiui]) on 
p. T23 shows the general distribution of these raee.s in India, 
according to the Census Report oi looi It should be remem- 
bered, however, that such a map can be oidy approximate, 
and merely shows the general racial characierisUrs of the bulk 
of the people, 

273. Dravidian languages arc much less widely diiliised 
in India than Dravidian blood 'this is natural, as it is ahno.st 
everywhere found that concpiered races adopt the language of 
their conquerors. Dravidian tongues ])revail only where 
Dravidian blood is comparatively pure. d'hroughout the 
w^holc of North India the languages sijokcn are Aryan in 
character. The principal Dravidian languages aie Tamil, 
Tehtgu, Malayd/am and Kanavese, and the ])rincipal Aryan 
languages arc Hindi, Bengali, Bilidrl, Mavdlht, Punjdln, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, and Oriyd. 

274. Numerous Mongolian languages of the Tiheio-BiirmaV 
group are spoken in Burma, parts of Assam, and on the slopes 
of the Hiimdayas. The principal of those is Burmese, whiidi 
is spoken by about six millions. 

275. Population. The population of the Indian Empire 
m 190X was over 293 millions, being nearly equal to that of 
Europe. Taking tlio country as a whole the average number 
of inhabitants to the square mile is 188 ; but in some parts 
there arc Goo, and one District has 870. Tho dcusesi ix)}ni' 
lation is louiid 111 the Provinces of Bengal, Agra and Oudh, 
where the soil is rich and the rainfall abuudanl. India 
is essentially a rural country. Less than one-twentieth of 
the inhabitants live in towns, and about three-fifths (175 
millions) arc engaged lu agriculture Next to agriculture 
come weaving and the manufacture of dress fabrics, which 
employ about 12 millions. 
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276. The Supreme Government in India is vested in the 
Goveriior-Geiioal, or Viceroy, who is appointed by the Crown 
and can ICS on the government in the name of the Emperor. 
'Phe Viceroy is assisted bv an Executive Council of six members, 
and a Legislative Council which enacts laws for the whole of 
the Indian Empire. The Provinces of Madras and Bombay 
arc under Governors who arc also appointed by the Crown 
and have both Executive and Legislative Councils. Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Punjab and Burma have each a Lieutenant-Governor 
who has a Legislative Council only. The other British Provinces 
ai'e under Chief-Commissionevs who have no councils. The 
entire Government of India is subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State for India who is a member of the British 
Governmenl lor the time being, and is assisted by a Council 
comiiosed of members who have held high office in Indin. 

277. The Provinces of Biitish India, with their area and 
population, die shown 111 ihc iollowmg tabic ’ — 


Aclmamsti.itKiu 

Au‘a in 
s(|uare miles 

Population, 

IQOt 

Under Governors ' — 



Madras 

141,726 

38,209,436 

Bombay and Sind (with Aden) 

123,064 


Under IJeuiennni-Governoy^ . — 



Bengal 

115,810 

50,722,067 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

106, 130 

30,961,782 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

107, 164 

47 .<> 9 r. 45«3 

Punjab 

97,209 

^0.330,339 

Burma 

^3073^ 

io,x| 9 o ,624 

Under Chief Commissioners . — 



Central Provinces and Berar 

^<^^^.345 

1 1,991,670 

North-Western Frontier Piovince 

16,466 

2,125,480 

British Baluchistan 

43,804 

308,246 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,7x1 

476,912 

Coorg 

i,5<S2 

180,607 

Andamans and Nicobars . . 

3 >i 43 

•24,649 

Totals 

1,097,901 

232,072,832 
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278. Ill adihlion to (he Mntish pTo\ine(‘s Iheie <irt' nearly 
700 Native States, most o( whitli, however, ate veiv suiali. 
The Native Staies ot [mha eiijoy a varyiui; measure of inde- 
penclcnec in llieii internal atlmuiisliation, but their extianal 
relations are lef^nlated by the Siipieme (invernment. 1lie 
larger States UYdnalnui, lUtvoda, d/vs'e/r, and ]{nshnih au^ 
directly suboniinate to the Viceunx who is lepu'st'iUi'd 
in each State by a Ihitish ufln'er, styled the Kt‘si<lent at 
the Coiut ol the Ruler Some oi thi' smaller States aie 
subject to the provincial British administiations, while others 
arc grouped together into Agencies and are undei tlu' supiT- 
vision ol an officer who lepiesents the Vieinxiy. 

279. The following Table giv(‘S the most important Nati\e 
States or gronjis of States, with their aieas and popuhdions. 


St.ilo, 01 Giuu}i 

\iv:i ui 
sfllMt t‘ null's 

FiHiuLitiitn. 

I l.lUI 

Ilyderabad 

iS4.0t|iS 

r I.I p,i fa 

Baroda 

tS,o()t) 


Mysore 

40..M4 

^ -536,306 

Kashmir 

iSu,ooo 

2,005,578 

Rajputaiia 

'-7.5 n 

6.7*23.36! 

Central India Agency 

7«.77-i 

tS, (>218.781 

Boniba}^ States 

(>5,761 

(>,1)0.8,648 

Madras States . . 

O.qhg 

4, 188,086 

Central Provinces States 

^1, l.SiS 

1,63 1, X40 

Bengal States . . 

5.<i7d 

802,007 

Punjab Slates . . 

3b.53-2 


Baluchistan (Agency Tracts) . 

86,511 

5<J2,500 

Total . . 

675,2(>7 

62,288,22.1 

Grand total for the Empiie , , 

1,773, if)8 

'294.3(>i .65() 


The two border Slates ol Nepal and Bhutan arc not 
usually reckoned as belonging to the Empire, though they 
are subject to the Indian Government in all their foreign 
relations. 
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280. 'Fho Province of Ben«ja 1 inciutles Rihai, Chotfi Nagpur, 
and (')rissa, uith the western half of Bengal proper. The 
giealer part ot Bihar is an alluvial plain formed by tlio Ganges 
wliich hows 1h rough it. Chota Nagpur consists chiefly of low, 
broken, hillv coiintiy. Orissa includes the delta ol the 
Mahanadi, and the northern spurs oi the Eastern Ghfits 
Western Bengal includes the greater part of the rich delta of 
the Ganges, and is n.lmost perfectly fiat except at its north-west 
corner The province has a coast Uric ot about .]Oo miles. 
It is bounded by Madras on the south, the Central Province.s 
and the United Provinces on the west, Nc]5al on the north, 
and Eastern Bf'ugal and Assam on Iho cast. 

281. Climate and rainfall. The greater part of the province 
lies ]iist onlsicle the tropics. But as it is watered by very 
( o]uoiis lains whu'h lall cluelly in the summer months, as well 
as bv unlading snowded livers, it enjoys a comparatively 
epuahU* climate. .V moi^t heal pievails foi the greater part 
(d the yciu Ajnil and May are dry and hot, but the winter 
months ar(‘ cool and pleasant. 'Phe rainfall is greatest along 
the coast, and in t1ie noith and ea.st of the province, where 
it averages iwer 70 inches a year, least in Chota Nagpur 
and the south oi Bihar, where, however, the average is still 
over 50 inches. Tn spite of this abundant average, however, 
the western districts of the province are more or less subject 
to drought and famine. They are dependent entirely upon 
their rainfall, not having like the northern and eastern parts 
of the i^roviru'c, a perennial sujiply ot water from the snow-clad 
mountains. The ram lalLs heavily at particular seasons, and 
rapidly drains away. Any failure of the monsoon, therefore, 
(jmckly produces a condition of scarcity. 

282. Rivers. The Ganges flows eastwards through Bihar, 
where it reccices the waters of the Gandak and the Ktisi from 
the north, and of the Son trom the south. Alter leaving Bihar 
the Ganges turns to the south-east and begins to give oft 
distxibutaries I'wo of these the Bhagirathi and the Jalangi 
unite to form the Hooghly on which Calcutta stands. The 
Mahanadi is the great river of Orissa, and, when in flood, 
often rivals the (hinges. Ail the other rivers aie comparatively 
small. The Damodar* the Rupnarayan, the Kasai, and 
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Subanrekha, all drain ('hota Xaf»pur I'hc two tirst join tin* 
Hoofihly b(dw'ei'n ('aknitta and the si^a The Brahman! ami 
Baitarani dram nortliein ()iiss<i and Chotfi Na,i4inir, and join 
the MahfuKuli at the dedta. , 

283. The people of Bengal aie mainly Duividian m race. 
In most of Orissa and C'hota Nagpur they aie pun* Oia^ ulians, 
along the coast and in the Oanges-DeUa iMongoh^-Dravidians, 
and in Bihar chietly Ar3^o-Diavidians. The Bengalis and 
Biharis have no gteat physical vigoin or strength of character ; 
but they are acute and intelligent, and not slow to adapt 
themselves to new circumstances. About five-sixths of the 
people are Hindus, and the rest Muhammadans. 

284. The total population of the province, including the 

Native States, is nearly 55 millions, of ivhoin less than 
4,000,000 arc dwellers in towns Bengal is a province ol 
villages, and aguculturc is the thief occupation ol its ])eople, 
The density of populalum is about p(o to the scpiaie mile 
But I he Dtdia aiul Bihai are moie thick! v pcoplcsi, h.iMng 
about 650 tf> Ihe sipiaie inih‘ • 

285. Productions. iMon^ tlum half the wlmh' aiea ol 

Bengal is ('oiiiposcsl t)t the iich cdluviuin bi ought down by the 
livers, and i.s ex<'eedingly ieitile The abundant lamlall and 
W'ann, damp atmosphere lue also tavouiabU* to \egtdation 
The crops aie, theietore, heavy, and in many parts the land 
IS ('rop[)ed twice a yt^ar, Tlie (diief lood~gi<un is / he Bengal 
jirodiices mort' rua' than all the rest of India and Burma put 
together. N(‘xt to riee m/e is the most wduable vegetable 
product. Imrh'y, niai'A', and millets aie grown 

in the diler paits of Bihar, fhotu Nagpur, and Onssa. Oil- 
seeds also art* largely (uiltivated, cs]K‘cia{ly rufye, mustard, and 
linseed, Sm^ar cane, o/num, ami lahano are important crops. 
CAition is gnnvn in Biliar, and tea is extensively cultivated in the 
Darjeeling di.striid. 

286. Coal is ionnd at Kanlganj, Bdridhl, and a few other 
places. At Baiuganj also inm me is found anil considerable 
quantities of the metal are produced. Bihar yields saUpetf&^ 
and nuca is obtained at liazaribugh. 

287. Manufactures and Commerce. In addition to the 
handdndusiries common throughout India, Bengal has exten- 
sive itidnslrics carried on by steam-power. The jute mills 
are ihe most tmp<jrlant Jute fibre is woven into jtde oloih 
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and ^nnny bags which arc exported in large quantities 
Cottons, silks, ropes, paper, sugar, and soap are also manu- 
factured, and there arc large engineering works where 
machinery of all sorts is made 

288. The chief exports of the province arc rice, jute, 
opium, tea, oil-seeds saltpctie, and silk The chief imports 
are cotton and woollen goods, machinety and hardware, 
lupiors, glass and oils 

289. Communications. Almost all the large towns ol 
Bengal are now connected by rail The East hidian Railway 
follows the course of the Ganges, joining many important iivcr- 
side towns The Eastern Bengal Railway runs north-east to 
the Brahmaputra , and another branch due north to the foot 
of the Mimrilayas, whence a mountain railway runs to Dar- 
jeeling. The Bengal and North U^estern Railway runs noith 
ol the Ganges, and unites Bengal with Ouclh. The Bengal- 
Ndgpar Railway joins Bengal to the Cential Provinces, and the 
East Coast Railway gives direct communication between 
Calcutta and Madras All these railways have numerous 
branch hues. 

290. The waterways ol Bengal arc scarcely less important 
than the 1 ail ways (Jver xoo.ooo cargo boats are continually 
jdying on the Ganges, In a great part of the delta the mnii- 
meiable channels ol the liver almost take the place of roads, 
and form the principal means of communication. 

Chief Towns 

291. CALCUTTA, the cajntal of the Indian Empire, was 
founded in idMb. In 1756 the towm was sacked and almost 
destroyed by Siraj-ud-daula, but was speedily retaken by 
C'live. 'riunigh the cit3^ is only 150 ^mars old it has now 
{including its suburbs) a population of over millions, and is 
the sei'oud city in the Ih'itish Empire 

292. 'Hus rapid development is due to the fact that before 
railways were constructed C'alcutta, being situated on the 
great wateiwray of the Ganges, was the natural outlet for the 
produce of the richest jirovmces of the Empire. The river 
at Calcutta gives good anchorage for ships, but it is 86 miles 
from the sea, ami the Hooghly being a deltaic river, is con- 
stantly silting uj), so that the channel can only be kept clear 
by inc'cssaiit (hedging, hi spite of this great difficulty, 
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Calcutta speedily became, and still lemains, tlic pieniier ]-)ort 
of India The principal docks aic at Kukleipoic, but tliere 
is good anchorage lot vessels oL average sue extending loi 
over 10 miles. The bed ot the river is under consltint in- 
spection, rind no vessel is allowed to jiass eitlier up oi down 
except in charge of a certificated pilot 



77 The Hoojihly niut < 'aFutfeia. 

293, Calcutta IS the seat of a Univeisity, and has nitmeroiis 
colleges for general education as well as for instruction in Arts, 
Law, Medicine, and Enginceiing. It has also an exiwllent 
IVEusenni and Zoological and Botanic Oaidcns. Llic citv has 
ptcnsi\’o suburbs, AHpore, four miles .south of h’ort William, 
is the residence of the Licut.-Governor of Bengal. Dum-Dum 
and Barrackpur to the north arc both Military stations. At 
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the opposite side of the river is the g^rcat suburb of Howrah, 
now a separate miinicipahty, with about 160,000 inliabitants. 
Howrah is a great industrial centre, and is connected with 
Calcutta by a pontoon bridge. Here tire the termini of the 
East Indian, the Nagpur, and the East Coast Railways. 

294 Nadia, on the Bhagirathi was once a Hindu capital of 
bi'iigal. Murshidabad was the last Muhammadan capital and is 
htill the lesidence ol tlu* Nawab of Bengal Ramganj on the 
Hriinodai, is lapidly gi owing m importance as the centre of the coal 
mining industiy Chinsura was formerly a Dutch settlement. 
Chandernagore, south ol Chiusiiia, belongs to the French, Seram- 
pore, still larther south, was cetlecl to Biitam by the Danes. Dar- 
jeeling, 7,000 It. above the sea, is a popular and exceedingly beautiful 
lull I'csorl on the IlimPilciyas, and the summer seat of the Bengal 
Govisnnient Tea is grown in the surrounding districts. 

295 Patna the laigest city in Biliar, has a population of 135,000. 
Beloro laihvays wen* coustrucled it was one of the greatest tiading 
('cnin's on the uwi , being near the pinclion ol the Ganges, Gogra, 
Gamlak and Son Ililiar opium is cohected at Patna. Gaya, a 
noted place oi pilgi iiuagis lies south oi ratna, and is connected with 
Ikitiiii by Kuh Monghyr, Imlher east, is an ancient town, once 
noted lor toii At Lakhisarai, south-west oi Monghjw, the 
" chouj.'’ 01 stiaight line, oi the East Indian Railway joins the 
“ loop,’' Ol semi-cirt iilar hue. At Bhagalpur, still further east, the 
Craugt‘s IS seven miles with'. MuzalTarpur and Darbhanga he to the 
1101 th ul Ihe nver. 'Hiey have liolh suflerctl through the decline of 
the iiidigo iiidustry. 

296 III Oiissa and Cliota Nagpur there are few towns of any 
monuait, the hilly pai ts ol both Iht^se divisions being largely overrun 
with juHgh's and inliabited only bv piimitne tribes. Cuttack, the 
largest town m Oiissa, is on the Mahanadi. Furl, on the coast, is 
ufited foi ils linnph' ol Jagamiath and is a gieat place of pilgrimage. 
Sambalpur (recently transferred from the Cential Provinces) was 
once lamous tor its diamomls. Ranchi and Hazanbagh are the 
chief towns in C'hota Nfigpiir. Neither c4 them is as yet touched 
by any mil way. At Hazaribagh mica is found. 

297* Native States, 'bhe native states subject to Bengal 
<ite very miincrou.s but of little moment. They are chiefly in 
Gdiota Nagpui and Orissa. Sikkim is a small mountainous 
country between Nepal and Bhutan, which has been under 
British profer.tion since iHcja Us area is about 3,800 square 
miias, and its p<ipulaUon ()0,ooo. The principal trade route 
between Intlia and Tibet passes through the State, The 
chief towns in Sikkim arc Tumlong and Gantak. 
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EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAiM. 

298. Easiern Bengal \nd Assam is bounclod on the 
west by the Province of Bengal, on the noith by Hluilan 
and the Himalayas, and on the south by the h 3 ay of Bengal 
On the east the boundary runs along the Rhamti, Patkai, atul 
Naga Hills in the north and the Lushais and C'hiitagong Hills 
in the south, while m the centic it coincides wdh the easUam 
boundary of the native State ol IMauipiir, I'he coast distuct 
of Chittagong was ceded by the Nawfib of Bengal in i7()(>. 
Assam and the Cachar valley were annexed in iS2() att(‘r the 
iirst Buimese war The Bhutan war m rSn5 led to th(5 annexa- 
tion of a long strip at the foot of the I liinrdayas known as the 
Duars, and British authorit}^ was also at various times extended 
over portions of the vSouth-Eastern lulls 'Fill 1^7.] all these 
territories belonged to Bengal, but in that yeai Assam, Sylhet 
and Cachar, together with the Hill Tracts, wcie mad(‘ into a 
separate province under a Chiel Commissioner, whose head- 
quarters were at Shillong on the Khasis In 1005 the Eastern 
Districts of Bengal weie united with Assam to form tlic present 
Province, ivhich was placed under a Liculenant-Hovernor with 
a Legislative Council The scat oi Government was at the 
same time icmovecl from Shillong to Dacca. 

299. Surface. Along the cast there is a tract of hilly 
country stretching from the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill 
Tippera to the Khamtis in the north-east. Tins bolt of hills 
IS about 150 miles broad in the south-west, where it is com- 
posed of a senes of ridges running roughly north and south, 
and narrows toward the north -cast where the ridges bend 
round and gradually converge. From its central portion a 
tongue of hilly countiy including the Khasi, Jaintia and Garo 
Hills stretches out to tlie west, and the Mikir Hills stretch 
northwards almost to the Brahmaputra. The rest of the 
province is almost all low-lying plain. The long, narrow 
valley of the Brahmaputra stretches from the north-eastern 
extremity of the province to tlie point where the river rounds 
the Garo Hills, and the delta begins. South of the Khasi 
ITills^another plain stretches to the east, including Sylhet and 
Cachar. Nearly half the province is thus composed of rich 
and well watered land 
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itiontlijs. It brings down enormous c[uanLities of rich mud 
with %vhirh it Xcrtiliscs many thousands of square miles. 
Throughout its entire length from noith-ea.st Assam to the sea 
the Brahmaputra is mndgable, and river steamers j^ly upon it 
as well as a vast mulUtiule oi sailing boats. The Surma and 
Barak which unite to fouu the Meghna how through the valley 
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oi Sylhct and Cachai 'Fhcse nveib diaiii lulls wIik U have 
an exceptionally heavy laintall, Chemipunji r)ii llie Khasls 
having an average oC o\er 600 inches a yeai. fii seasons oi 
hood, thcrctorc, the JMcghna brings dov\ u an nninense \oluiue 
ol water to the sea. In their lower courses the iMeghna, 
Brahmapntia and Ganges unite, and find their way to the sea 
through the many channels of tlieir joint th'lia 'flu^ i\Ii‘ghna 
IS navigable at all seasons, and the Baifik and Siunia when in 
iiood. 

301. Climate. The low'dying tlistncts ol hhislern Bengal 
are in all respects similar lo the lest ol the delta They arc 
W'cll watcicd both by ramtall and the riveis, .ind diiung the 
summer months an extremely moist, but not excessive, heat 
prevails In the drier winter months, lioni November lo 
March, the air is cool and pleastint. The vnlkw" ot As.sani is the 
wettest part of India, From iMareh to Oetobt'i' the rains are 
tairly heavy, and especially so fiom Max'* to August. Along 
the river and the mountain slopes fogs aie vci\ pi (‘valent in 
the wanlcr 

302. People. Ill Eastern Bengal the majoiity ot the 
people aie ot mixed Mongolian and Dravidian blood. Jn 
Assam and most ot the hill Uact.s Mongolians ol the Tibeto- 
Biirman race predominate In the hills lluae are «) gieal 
vaiiety ol tribes, each ol wdiicli speaks a Tibeio-Bunnan 
language of its own Assamese, the picvalcnt language of 
Assam, and Bengali, that of Eastern Bengal, are both Aiyan 
languages. The Assamese arc mostly Hindus in religion, fn 
Eiistern Bengal Muhammadans greatly oulniunber all other.s 
Among the dwellers in the hills various forms of Animism 
prevail In density of population the tw'o parts of the pnnunce 
present a great contrast, Assam being thinly peajdcd wdiilc some 
of the Districts of Eastern Bengal have a population almost as 
dense as any in India. Nearly 60 per cent", of the entire popu- 
lation of the province live m a quarter of its area, whci c the 
density is over 600 to the square mile. On the other hand 
more than half the province has a density ol less than 200 to 
the square mile. 

303. Natural Productions. Along the low^er slopes of the 
HimMayas stretch dense virgin forests, known a.s the Duars. 
In many parts they are almost impenetrable, and arc the homo 
of elephants, tigers, and a special species of buffalo. Much 
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valuable iimbei, chielly sal, sissoo, and ironwood, is obtained, 
and the hill tribes collect india-rubber lioin the rubber tiee. 
A wild Silk is also eolleeicd from which the labrie known 
as Tussei Silk is w^oven 

304. Along the northern slopes ol the Naga and Palkai 
Hills and on the hills of Cachar and Sylhcl, tea, the staple 
culture of Assam, is laigely grown. On the plains ol Eastern 
Bengal, rice, oil-seeds, jute and tobacco are the ]n-ineipal crops, 
while further north, millets and pulses aic cultivaled. 1'he 
valley of Assam docs not produce as much ncc as is needed 
for the labourers in the tea plantations, and large qiiaulitles 
are carried up the livcr from Eastcin Bengal 

305. Assam has several small eoalliclds, some ol which 
yield coal of excellent quality. The only mines oi any inipoit- 
ance, howxvcr, aie at Ledo, near Mrikum, at the base of the 
Patkai Mills, the yield of which is about 2,|0,ooo tons per 
annum. At Makum there is a petroleum held wduch, in Hjoy. 
yielded over 3 million gallons of oil 

306. Communications. The riveis aie the most important 
highw^ays oi commerce Many excellent tiimk-roads have been 
const! ucted giving easy communication with the hilly districts. 
Railways arc being rapidly extended The Eastern Bengal 
Railway runs noitluvard from Sara Ghat to Sihguii at the 
1101 th -west corner of the province. Another line, belonging 
to the same system, crosses tins at Farbalijnir and unites the 
Ganges with the Brahmaputra. The Assam-Bengal Railway 
runs from Chittagong through Sylbet and Cachar north- 
eastward to Sadiya at the head of the Brahmaputra valley. 

307. Chief Towns. Dacca (90,000) the capital of the 
Province is a flourishing town on the Burhiganga, wbidi joins 
the Brahmaputra and the Mcghna, a few miles above the jioint 
where their main streams unite. Dacca once a Muliam- 
madan capital, and the seat of a hixuuous coiiit 11 was long 
famous for its muslins, the finest and most delicate in the world, 
and greatly prized in the west. This incliustiy has almost dJed 
out, however, and now jute goods are the chief manufacture, 
Dacca is the centre of the jute indusiiy for Eastern Bengal, as 
Calcutta is for the western districts. Narayanganj, 10 miles 
to the south, situated at the juncture of the Brahmaputra and 
the Meghna, is the port of Dacca and a growing towm. A 
railway now connects the tw'o towns and uins northward to 
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Nasii abaci, di\ iinporlanl trading ccntie m the iich and popiikms 
(list lie I of ]\Iyniensingli, and then westward to tlic Brabma- 
jiiitia 

308 Goalanda, at the junction of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
and Noakhali, iicvu tiie Mcghiia, in the south, aie other important 
)ute-giowing centres Barisal is a great nee centre in Backarganj. 
Chittagong is a gi owing seaport on tlie eastern coast of the Bay of 
Ikuigal, a (ittle to the south ot the most eastcily channel of the delta. 
It IS wc ‘11 situiited and has a good harbour, being a few miles up a 
small navigable river, thf' KainaphuJi, and now that it is connected 
with Assam bv vail it is rapidly becoming the chiet port for its 
pioduce. 

309 Jn Assam the principal towns are on the Brahmaputra 
Gauhati is the largest town m the province. Sibsagar and Dib- 
rugarh luither np the iiver, and Sadiya, nc'ai its northern bend, aic 
all gieat cinitn^s ol tea mnnufactiire. All these towns arc now 
sei\a‘d by tlu' Bcngcd- Vssam 1 ulway Makum is the centre ol the 
mining indiistrv. Sylhet, the thiel town m the valley ol that 
nanv\ is on tlu* Suimr* I'he Sylhet valley la noted lor its oranges, 
l.iigt* ([umititu's oj winch <11 e sent dowm the iiver. Silchar on the 
BaiTik IS die chud town ot Carhai and a centic ol tea prc'duction 

N A r ivL S i \ i ICS IN li. Beno and Assam 

310. d'h(^ Native vStates ol Assam arc Manipur, Hili, 

'rippiCKV. and Coocii Hich.vr, with t\\ cnt^^-five smaller States 
situat(‘d in the ('cntral hilly tract and known jointly as the 
Kiivsi Sr\TEs ('ooCK Behar has an area of 1,300 square 
miles and a population of 507,000 It is iairly fertile, and has 
been opeiu'd nj) by a branch ol the Eastern Bengal Baihvay 
Manipur has an area of aBout 8,500 squaic miles but a popu- 
lation of only iHj.ooo. The people arc wild and seml-civlli5^ed 
hill races. Imphal, or Manipur, the capital, has a population 
of 07,000. Hu.l Tippkra has an area over 4,000 square miles 
and a jiopiilation ot about 175,000. 


NEPAL AND BHUTAN 

31 1, Hiese two Native States htretch along the whole oi 
the eastern llimfilayas from Kuinann to within T50 miles of 
the Biahmaputra. with the single exception of a strip of about 
50 miles where the little State of Sikkim is wedged in between 
them. Geographically they both belong to India, and though 
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they are generally regarded as Iiulepcndent States they are 
completely controlled by the Govciuincul oi India m all their 
foreign relations 

Nepal 

312. Nepal takes m the wliole ol the llirualayas Irtiiu 
Kumann in the west to Sikkim in the cast, and is bounded on 
the north by Tibet and on the south bv the Uintetl Piu\uues 
and Bengal Its aica is about 5 pouo squaie miles, and its 
population IS estimated at .j milhons 

313. History. A Kdjput laee wlio had settletl in the dis- 
iuet ol Gurkha in Nepal established ihuinsi‘lvcs as nileis ot 
the whole country m the latter hall of the iSth eeiitury. 
They were first brought into lelation with the Government ot 
India in 1792 when a coinmereial treaty was signed. In 1814 
a frontier outrage compelled the Biitish (o declaie war, and 
when peace was restored in the lollowing year the distiiets of 
Garhwal and Kmnaun were eeded to the ihdtisli, and annexed 
to the Province of Bengal. Nepfd was also compelled to ie~ 
ceive a British Uesidcnt. Since that time luendly rehitions 
have been maintained 

314. Physical Features. Throughout its wliole length 
Nepal embraces the mam chain ol the liinuTlayas. imdiulnig 
the highest peak in the world. Mount Rverest, which, act oul- 
ing to the most recent measurements is 29.J40 ieet. The ehiel 
lines ot drainage cross the main axis of the mountain lange, the 
great rivers flowing southwaids through deep gorges in the 
mountain chains. The Kusi drams the slopes of Mount 
Everest m the cast and flows clue south to the Ganges ; the 
Gandak takes a winding southern course irom the slopes of 
Dhaulagiri and joins the Ganges near Patna ; and the Gogra 
rises m libet and flows through the western part of Ncpid into 
Oudh. All these rivers receive many tributaries which drain 
the valleys running east and west. 

315- _ Climate and Natural Products. Over the greater pari 
of NepM the rainfall is heavy. The temperature varies with 
the altitude, being fairly high at the base of the hills whore 
the long strip of peslilential femi is Iropical in character. On 
the lower slopes of the mountains dense forests prevail, in 
which sal and^ sissoo abound. In the valleys rice, wheat, 
barley, the various millets, and oil -seeds are grown. 
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316. People. The Gurkhas are of Aryan origin, but two- 
thirds of the total population belong to the Tibeto-Burman 
branch of the great Mongolian family". The language of the 
(riiikhas, called Parbatya, is Aryan in ('harai'ter Among 
the rest Tibeto-Bunnan dialects pievail The (xurkhas are 
shoii 111 stature but vigorous They ha\c great endurance and 
enterprise, and lo\ e fighting for its ou n sake. They ai e allowed 
to enlist ai the Indian Army, and iorm some of its best regi- 
ments, 

317. Towns and Trade. There are only thice towns of any 
I'onseqiKmcc m Nepal, all of which arc in the Kliatmandu 
Valley Patan was the capital before the Gurkha conquest. 
Khatmandu is the Gurkha capital, Bhatgaon is the chid 
centre of trade Patan is said to have 65,000 inhabitants, 
each of the others 50,000. There is a gi owing trade between 
India and Nepal. The exports from Nepfil iiuhide cattle, 
hides, various drugs, wdicat and other grains, oil-seeds, 
tobacco, and timbci ; and the imports aic cottons and 
woollens, metal wai’cs, leather, salt, sugai, petroleum and 
spices 

BiniTAN 

318. BriiTTAN lies cast of Sikkim and is bounded by Eastern 
Bengal and Assam on the south, and by Tibet on the north 
Its area is about 20,000 square miles, and its estimated popula- 
tion a quarter of a million, who arc all Buddhists, Eind speak 
a dialect of Tibetan. The capital, Punaka, is a natural 
stronghold. The government is shared by the Deb Raja, or 
secular head, and the Dharma Raja, or spiritual head. The 
Indian Government obtains control over these rulers by a 
yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000, in return for which they under- 
take to keep the tribes on the Indian frontier in oixlcr. 

319. Bhutan xs a maxe of lofty mountains separated by 
well \vatcred valleys. In climate li resembles Nepfil, being 
wet and cold on the niounlains, wet and warm in the valleys. 
Rice, maize, millets, pulses, and many kinds of fruit are the 
chief vegetable products. There is a small trade between 
India and Bhutxln amounting altogether to le.ss than a lakh of 
rupees. Horses, cattle, ghee, wax, and a cloth oi native 
manufacture are the chief exports. Rice, sugar, spires and 
tobacco are the chief imports. 
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THE UNITED PROVINCES i)F AC'rRA and OUI)!! 

320. History, The grealei pait ol 11 h‘ nou 

inclnclcd within the JVovince ol < ainc un<lei Ihilish 

control early in the nmcteenlii eentury, havin)^ Iuhmi eedtui 
by the Nawab Wazir of Oiulh 01 ihe IMaiallul Punces and 
incoi porated with Bcipqah In iS3(> Hen|*al \n<is di\ ided and 
the North West Jhovineca niade into <i sepal al(‘ <Jo\einn\eui 
The Kingdom of Oudh was annexed in In a many vears 

the rule of King had been coiru])t and oppressive ami had 
reduced the countrv lo the utmost rniseiy. He was lliendoiv 
deposed, and for 21 yeais ( 3 iidh was .ulnnuistm'ed by a (duet 
Commissioner. In 1877 it was uiiiied w-ith tlu‘ North West 
Provinces to foim a Lientcnant-Ciovci noiship. In i</np uhem 
the North-Western Frontiei Piovinee w'as lornusl, the nanu' 
Novih Proimiccs and Oudh was changed lo lh<‘ nioie 

appropriate one wdiich the United Provinees lunv hear. 

321. Boundaries and extent The United Pioxinctcs aie 
bounded on the east by Bengal, on the sonlli ('ential 
India and Rajpntana, on the w^'cst by the Punjab, aiul on Un* 
north by Tibet and Nepal. Their total length from noith- 
west to south-east is 595 miles, and their width vaiies bom 
190 to 350 miles. Theii total area is 112,240 stpiart* miles, oi 
which 107,16^ square miles are British tenrUory. Their total 
population is about 48J millions. 

322. Physical Features. In the north-w'ost the Pros-ima' of 
Agra takes in a portion of the Himrdayas. 'Hie nortlunii 
boundary lies beyond the main range, and inchuU^s sevfual 
peaks over 20,000 feet in height, the most nolidde bedng 
Nanda Devi. Near the southeim base of the mountains is tin* 
low range of the Siwaliks which enclose the rich (dcvatc<I 
valley of Dehra Dun. At the foot of the mounlains is a broad 
belt of swampy and pestilential jungle knowm as the Terai, 
which is a favourite haunt of the tiger. Beyond Oie 1 'erai 
the plain begins, and extends southwards to the rocky high- 
lands that form the northern buttresses of the Dcccan. Tins 
plain occupies three-fourths of the province, and consists oi 
rich alluvial soil laid down by the great rivers that intersect it. 
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323. Rivers. The Ganges (§ 223) rises m Garhwiil and 
the first 60a miles of its course is within the United Provinces. 
'The Jumna (§ 22.^) rises ncai the Ganges and joins it at 
Allahabad Between these two rivers stietches a tiact known 
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as the Docih [da-ab, two waters) About 150 miles before it 
reaches Allahabad the Ganges i*cceiv6's the waters oi the 
Ramganga which also comes down fiom the Himalayas 
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Furtlicr on the Gumti joins it. The Sarda and the Gogra bolh 
rise beyond the snowy range and nniic in Ondh Lowei down 
they are joined by the Rapti and 70 miles fmthcr to the sou I ’a- 
east their united waters join the Ganges Noiu^ ot these 
rivers save the Gumti is ever dry, as they aie fed by the snows 
o£ Tibet. The streams that join the Ganges and Jumna Ironi 
the south are deep and rapid iivers in the rainy season, but in 
the dry weather are shallow and sluggish The Chambal diauus 
the Vmdhyas and the Aravallis, and unites with the Jumna 
about 200 miles above Allahclbad Furtbci down the Jumna 
is joined by the Betwa and the Ken. Below Allahabad the 
Ganges receives the Tons. The Son unites with the Ganges 
in Bihar, and on its way traverses the Mirzapiir clistriet ol tlie 
Province of Agra. 

324. Climate. The United Provinces lie outside tlie tiopies. 
but, being removed from llic moderating influences ol tlie scm, 
their plains have greater extremes of temjieratiirc than the 
more southerly plains of Bengal During May and June, beloic 
the summer rains begin, very high temperatures are icadiefi, 
the average annual maximum being ii3°F. In the winter the 
average minimum is 4i"'F., and keen hosts arc not imknouu 
The rainfall is naturally heaviest near the hills, along whuh, 
however, it decreases rapidly from cast to wCvSl, owing to Ihe 
gradual exhaustion of the water-bearing monsoon cuneiil 
which travels up the valley. It decreases still moie rapidlv 
from north to south, and all the south-w estci n chsliids, to 
which the monsoon currents descend from the highlands oi 
the Deccan, are within the region of precarious rainfall, wlune 
drought and famine are only too well known. 

325. Natural Productions. The districts north of tht‘ 
Ganges and the Jumna are exceedingly fertile. Wherever if 
is well watered the alluvial soil is adapted for almost any kind 
of culture. The rainfall in most parts is ample, amfriveu 
water is generally available lor irrigation. To the Dofib ihv 
Upper and Lower Ganges Canals carry an unfailing supply. 
fSee § 250). One half of the whole area of the proviiuK' is 
annually cropped, and many parts yield two crops a year. 
Food grains are produced m vast quantities. Wheat and rice 
are the most important grams grown. In wheat production 
the United Provinces stand second only to tlu‘ Punjab 
Barley, maize, various pulses, and millets arc al.so Imgelv 
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cultivated. The United Provinces produce iiioic sugar and 
opium than all the rest of India put together, and more cotton 
than any province out side the Deccan, 



Pi|ji ttl. The United iTovinues in relief 


326. People. The people of the United Provinces are of a 
mixed Aryan and Dravidian race. About six-sevenths ai'e 
Hindus and the rest chiefly Muhammadans. Hindi and Urdu 
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are the principal languaf>cs Takin^ the piovincc as n whole 
there are .pjo people to the square mile, whiih is a, little 
the density of Bengal. Oudh is, however, more (U'usely 
peopled than the Province oi Agra, having about 530 to llu' 
square mile Theie is an unusual number ot large towns in 
the pi'ovince, no fewer than eighteen having over 50,0(Hi 
inhabitants, and seven over 100,000. I'his is to be accounted 
lor partly by the fact that the river waterways have for 
centuries drawn the people together to })articnlar spots for 
purposes of trade. But still more is it due to the ancient 
political history of this part of India, many towns having at 
one time or another been capitals of States. 

327. Communications. Much traffic is still caiiicd along 
the rivers as wcW as on many of the mam iriigalion canals. 
The increase in the railway service has, howev^'er, greatly 
reduced the through water traffic, and from some of the canals 
the small steamers which used to ply have been withdmwu. 
The province is exceedingly well supplied witli railways 
The East Indian Railway from Calcutta to Delhi inns along 
the south side of the Ganges as fai as Cawmpore, and tlusi 
crosses the Doab. From Cawnporc the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway runs south-west to Jhansi ; the Bengal and North 
Western Railway connects Oudh with 1101 them Bengal ; the 
North Western Railway from Delhi serves the northern di.stiiiis 
of the piovince , the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
ruvs in from the vest to Agra and Cawnpore , and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway connects the north-wCvStern with the 
eastern systems. These various railways have 11 unieious 
branches and loop lines in almost every district of the provinct‘, 
and all the larger towns are thus put into communication wilh 
the outer world. 

328. Chief Towns. Allahabad (172,000), the present ( apital 
of the province, 13 situated at the con/lucnce of the (hinges 
and the Jumna It is a great centre of trade and an im- 
portant railway junction, but it has no large manufaclnr{‘s, 
The Government of the Noii-h West Provinces was transferreii 
from Agra iro Allahabad after the Mutiny, 

329. Lucknow (264,000), on the Gumti, ilie capital of Omlh, 
is a large city with many historical building.s of note. It was 
the capital of the Kingdom of Oudh for more than a century, 
and the city grew up round the court. There was a town on 




niausoknim which Shah Jehan biiiU for his favourite consort, 
and where lie himself also rests. 'Plie 'Paj is the most excinisite 
building in India, and, in some rcapocls, in the world. Secundra^ 
about six miles from Agra, contains the tomb of Akbar. 
Fatehpur Sikn^ to the south-west, was Akbar’s favourite 
residence. 

331. Benares, or Kasi (209,000), the largest city in the 
Province of Agra, is situated on the (Ganges nearly 100 miles 
below Allahabad. It is a city of stone-built houses, narrow 
streets, and innumerable temples and glnlts. Tliere is a tine 
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railway bridge over the Gangcr>. Auningzebe inilU'd dnwn the 
most sacred temple of the llindns and built a mostpie on its 
site. The European residents live at Secroie, about thu*'' 
miles from the city, Benares is 476 miles from CaUmtla by i<uh 
Ghazipur, on the Ganges, east of Benares, is noted for its 
rose-water, and is also the headquarters of the (hivcu'nnuuit 
Opium Agency. Lord Cornwallis died here in 1805. Mirzapur, 
on the Ganges, west of Benares, is a place of some iiadc, and 
has important carpet and cotton manufactures. 

332. Cawnpore (197,000), on the Ganges, is a prosperous 
and growing manufacturing town and an important railway 
junction. The chief manufactures arc leather and leather 
goods (especially saddleiy) and cotton fabrics. Blankets and 
other woollen goods are also made, Cawiqjorc is notorious as 
the scene of Nana Sahib’s massacre. Bareilly (131,000) is 
the chief town in Rohilkhand and a laigc military slatiou 
Rohilkhand is so called from the Rohilla tiibe ol Alghans, 
by whom it was conquered 

333. Meerut (118,000), situated midway between ilu' Ganges 
and the Jumna, and 140 miles north ot Agra, is a Inige civil and 
military station. Heie the Mutiny brok(‘ out in 185;. Aligarh, 
45 miles north of Agra, is a noted centie ol IMuhanniuuhm leaiuing. 
Saharanpur, north ol Meerut, is noted for its botainral gauh'ii, 
Hardwar, on the Ganges, just whcie the iivei (lel>oiicbc‘s on to Ihe 
plains, IS much frequented by jnlgrims, and is the site ol the giisit 
head-works of the Upper Ganges Canal. At RurkI, a modem maun 
factnring town near Hardwar, are the Canal engineoiing woiks, and 
a famous Engineering College. Fyzabad, on the Gogra. was onn' 
the capital of Oudh Muttra, north-west of Agin, is a sacied Ibndn 
city. Jhansi is an important railway junction in tlu' souUuw(‘si 

Native States in the United Provinces 


334. Rampur, noted for its Cheddars, is a small Slate in 
j^Rohilkhaud. It is the last remnant of the oiu'c power) ul 
confederacy of Rohilla Afghans whom Warren Hastings 
assisted the Nawab Wazir of Oudh to conquer. The area of 
Rampm is 900 square miles and the population half a million. 
Rampur is the residence of the Nawab. 

335. Tehri (Garhwal) is a larger State with an area of 
over ^,000 square miles But it is all mountainous, and the 
population IS only a quarter of a million. The Raja is a I limbi 
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THE PUNJAB 

336. Position and boundaries. As at present constituted 
the Punjab is bounded on the north by Kashmir and Jain mu. 
on the cast by Tibet and the Province oi Agra, on the south 
by Rajputana and Sind, and on the west by Baluchistan 
and the North-Western Frontier Pi ova nee The total ai’ea is 



Fij?. 88. Puujab, N-W Frontier 1‘rovinee anti Kasliinir. 


133,700 square miles, ot which 97,200 square miles arc British 
territory and 3b,5oo belong to various Protected States, The 
population oi the British territory is 20^ millions, and of the 
Native States 4 1 millions. 
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337* Surface. The iioiTh-caslein pari oi Iho ruui.h) is 
mountainous, being composed of lofty ranges mfcrsected by 
fertile and beautiful valleys. The north-western eonict is < ul 
off from the southern plains by the Salt Range which 1 uns iiom 
across the Indus near laiabagh to the Jhcliim. NoUh ol tht‘ 
Salt Range is a plateau averaging about i.ooo feet m elevation 
The rest of the province is a vast plain except whcie a long 
ridge ol slight elevation runs northwards from the Araxallis 
to Delhi. 

338. Rivers. The name Punjab is derived from two T’ersian 
words, pmij-ab, five waters, and originally denoted the country 
wateied by live riveis, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej, 
the -five great tiibutaiies of the Indus. All these livers, like 
the Indus itself, take their rise in the Himalayan region ; the 
Indus and the Sutlej beyoiul the chiei snowy range, the othens 
on the southern slopes As they travel south w^ards they 
gradually draw together till they unite near the south-w(‘s(eiu 
comer of the province. The Jhelum and the Ravi pi)ur their 
waters into the Chenab The Boas (lows into the Sutle], and 
lower down the Sutlej and Chenab unite to loim the Panjnad 
wdiich carries the waters ol all live rivers to the Indus. Th(‘se 
rivers form five doabs. The Sind Sagar Doab, the kirgest, is 
cast of the Indus ; the Jetch Doab rs between the Jhelum and 
the Chenab; the Rechna Doab bctw'ccn the C'heiulb and the 
Ravi ; the Bari Doab, the most pojiulous, between the Ravi 
and the Beas-Sutlej ; and the Jalandhar Doab, bctw'ccn the 
Beas and the Sutlej. 

339. Climate and Rainfall. Though considerably further 
north than the United Provinces the Punjab cxpeiieiice.s a 
greater summer heat. In the south-west of the province the 
thermometer often registers te8°F. in the shade, and irn'M'. 
is common. The winter cold is proportionately severe, keen 
frosts being frequent. The contrast between summer and 
winter is not, however, so marked as that beUveen day and 
night. Owing to the dryness of the air a drop of (>o^F. between 
sunset and midnight is not unusual . These rapid changes are 
a constant peril, but in spite of them the climate of the Punjab 
is, for eight months of the year, one of the pleasantest in the 
world All over the province the rainfall is scanty, averaging 
not more than 30 inches a year on the northem mountaiu 
slopes, and diminishing rapidly towards the south and w’est, 
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wlierc the Native Stale ot Baluiwalpur jiu'IikIch part nl the 
Thar or Indian Desert. The cluet ranks tail iii July, but in the 
notili ol the province theie is a vciy icguiai, though slight, 
tall in Jannaiy 



Fig. 84. The Puiijah, in rolitsf. 


340. Irrigation. There is a larger area of irrigated land 
in the Punjab than in any other province in India, and the 
great extension oi canal irrigation has changed thousands oC 
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square miles in the doabs from bancii oi scrubby \\il<lciiu‘ss('s 
into richly cultivated tracts The (loienuueut have spcuil 
over 8 millions sterling upon irrigation woiks m this piuviine 
alone. Over 11,000 scpuirc miles are abundantly supplied 
with water by means of 2,()00 miles' ot main canals aiul ncarlv 
10,000 miles of smaller distnbutanes. 

341. Natural Products. Wheat is the principal tood-gi am 
grown, as much land being ordinarily devoted to its tuUiue 
as to all other food-giains put together. 1he climate and .sod 
are both suitable, and Puntab wheat is e([iial to any in the 
world. Large quantities of it are ox])c>rtetl to Eurc)])e. Next 
in importance among the food-grains aie millets, and barley. 
Rice is less extensively grown, as it ic([unes much water. 
Gram and other pulses are vciy widely cultivated, as also ,ire 
oil-seeds, especially rape and mustard. Cotton and sugar arc 
widely grown on the irrigated land, and, to a less extent, 
tobacco and indigo. Tea is cultivated in the Kaugia Valky. 
The silk worm is successfully reared in the Mfiltan district. 
Bees are kept in the north and east, and much honey and 
bees-wax are produced The chiet mineral procluct is salt. 
Rock salt is mined at various places 111 the Salt Rangi'. 
Antimony and alum are also obtained tiom the same hills. 
Large quantities of saltpetre arc produced m the plains, where 
much of the soil is impregnated with it. Coal is fouiul near 
the Jhelum 

342. Communications. The most important railway in Ihe 
Punjab runs up the Indus Valley giving the province din'd 
connection with Karachi, its chief seaport. At one time good.s 
had to be taken across the river at Hydciabad by meuns ol a 
terry, but now that the river ts spanned by the L<msdnwue 
bridge at Sukkur there is ihiough railway connenion bc‘tw(‘en 
Karachi and the north of the Punjab, rve IMriltiln. ibom 
MuUan branches ol the same system uidiatc up most of 
the doabs. The North-Western Railway unites Delhi with 
Uinballa, Ludhiana and Lahore, and is continued bc}oud 
Peshawar m the North Western lAonticr Piovince. Vnnn 
Uinballa a line now runs up the hills to Simla, the Bummer 
seat of both the Provincial and the Supremo Uovermnents. 
In spite of the rapid growth of the railway system vast 
numbers of flat-bottomed boats still ply on the" river.s and 
many of the canals, goods being carried inucli more cheaply, 
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iJ more slowly, by boal lliaii by rail The ihvouffh sleain 
service on the Indus has, however, been discontinued since 
die Indus Valley uiilway was opened 

343. People. The pcojdc of the Punjab aie ot the ])urcst 
Aryan blood in India They 1 epi esent the latest wave of Aryan 
iminigi ani^', A\ho lound the counliy already largely peopled 
with mixed Aiyan races The chief languages arc Punjabi and 
Urdu, with Rajasthani 111 the south-west In religion the 
Muhammadans slightly outnumber the Hindus, except in the 
Native States There aic ovei two million Sikhs, who ai'c 
most numerous in the districts around Aimitsar 

34^. Chief Towns. Lahore (203,000), near the Ravi, the 
scat of Goveuiment wars lor some time Akbar’s capital, and 
later the capital of the Sikhs The city contains the tomb of 
Ranjit Singh, and numerous handsome buildings It is the 
scat of the Punjab University Mean-Meer, the military 
station, IS a Icw^ miles distant. 

345. Delhi (208,000), on the Jumna, the largest city in the 
Punjiih, w'as the capital of the Mughal Empire, and is the most 
lamous of the many historical < ities of India, The nunc of old 
Delhi are a few miles distant The present city^ w^as lonnded 
by the Empeioi ShAh Jehan, who built both the palace and the 
lort, as w^ell as the magnificent mosque, the Jumma IMiisjid. 
Delhi has always been a gieat commercial centre, and .since 
the construction of raihvays it has increased in importance. 
Six lines radiate from the <ity and make it the most imjiortaiTt 
railway centre m Noi*th India Delhi has no maniilacturcs of 
any groat moment, but its muslins, and gold and silver work 
used to be famous, 

346, Amritsar (163,000), midwmy between the Ravi and 
11)0 BcTis, is the sacred (dty of the Sikhs One ot the Sikh 
^iivus formed a tank heie, wdiich he called Amritsar (Pool of 
Immoitalily). Amritsar is noted for its manufactures of 
sliawds, silks and cottons. It has long been the chiei cmpoiium 
for the trade with Kashmir and 'fibct Govindgarh, a strong 
iortres^^, built by Ranjit Singh, commands the city. ITom 
Amiitsar a laihvay runs north-eastward to Pathankot, the 
nearest railway station to Dalhousie, a sanatorium. South- 
east of Amritsar is Jalandhar {68,000), a mihtaiy station 
Northward, Kangra, with a famous hill fort, w’hich, under the 
name of Nagarkote> w^as plmulered by Mahmud of (Uiai^ni, 
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347. Umballa (fq.ooo), beUvc<*n Uk‘ SiiiU*] ami ilu‘ Jumna, \< a 
large military station. Northward on the Lower Himrdavas, is 
Simla, the summer ix'sidcnce ol the \'iccioy. Sontii oi I ndwdia, 
Thaneswar, plundered by Mahmud ol Ghazni Near this is SiUrl 
to be Kurukshetta, the great battledield of the Mahabluitata* Ai Knit 
midway between Umballa and Delhi lies Panipat, the scene ol two 
great battles. 

348 Sialkot (58,000), IS a mibtaiy station ncai the noithein 
frontier. It is on the Nortli- Western Railway and is tin' jiim bon 
for the Jammu branch. Ludhiana (50,000), near the Sutlej, is m 
Cis-Siiticj teiutory, and was the principal Bntish noith-west 
frontier station betoie the fust Sikh war. Westwaid aie AUwah 
Sobraon, Firozshah, and Mudki, where bloody battles took jilau* 
between the Sikhs and the British. 

349 Multan (87,000), soutli-wcst, iieai the Chenfd), is a mililary 
station and a laige manulactuiing town Attock, on tin' Indii'^ at 
its junction with the Kabul River, giiard.s the pnncijiai loiitt' acioss 
the Indus. Here a railway bridge now spans the river. Rawal Pindi 
(88,000), between the Jhelum and the Indus, is a laige militaiy sta- 
tion Near the Chciirib is Gujrat, wbeic the Sikhs iveie finally 
defeated by the British. Chilianwala, whcio a bloody battle w^ns 
fought with the Sikhs, is in the neighboiuhood. Not lar trom this 
Alexander the Great defeated Porus, 327 B.C. 


Native Statls in ttiic Punjab 

350. There are 34 of these Stales, but most ol them arc 
very small They have an area of 36,500 squaic miles, and a 
popxilation of 4-|- millions, 

351. Bahawalpur stretches south of the Suilej and the 
Indus. It has an area of 17,000 square miles, and a jiojnilatioii 
of about I- of a million. The chief town is Bahawalpur, and 
the ruler is a Muhammadan Nawab. With the exception of a 
small portion of the State watered by canals from tlie SulhJ 
and Indus the country is an arid plain. 

352. Patiala, a fertile distiict in Sirliind south of Lud~ 
hiana, is the most important of the protected Sikh Slates. It 
has an area of 5,000 square miles and a population of 4 
millions. The chief town is Patiala, towards the east. 'Fhe 
Maharaja is a Sikh, 

353 - Nabha, Kapurthala, Mandi, and Faridkot, are 

other Sikii States. Chamba, east of JamniiL and Bussahir, 
intersected by the Sutlej, are two of the chief Ilill States. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER PROVINCE 

354. The NoRTn-WJisTii:RN Front riiR LhuivrNci* is bounded 
on the cast by Kashmir and the Punjab, on the south by 
Baluchistan, and on the west by Aighiiinstan In the north a 
narrow tongue ot the province stretches along tlie northern 
iron tier ol Kashmir, and at one place a})pi‘oaches to wnthin 
30 miles ol the river Anui Dana which forms the Russian 
Jiontier The province sti etches trom noitli-east to south- 
wx'st mainly on the western side ot the Indus, and has an 
aiea ol nearly i(),5oo square miles it wxis formed iow^ards 
the close of iQoi m order that the tribal terntoiies along 
the northwvest iron tier might be brought under moie etlective 
supervision. I'hc trans-Indus districts were taken Irom the 
Punjab and together with the neighbouimg hill tracts placed 
under the administiation oC an Agent to tlic Viceroy 

355. Surface. The country generally slopes gradually 
Irom the northern part ol the Siilaiman Range and the high- 
lands ot Algluiiusian on the wx'st to the valley ol lhc‘ Indus on 
the east The highest point is the lolly Saled Koli range, 
wliich is a s])iir oi the Hindu Kush and forms a pait ot the 
western boundaiy. Both at this point and at the extieinc 
north an clc\ation oJ nearly 15,000 tcet is reached, but the 
greater part ol the province is below 3,000 feet 

356. Rivers. The Kabul River enters the province fiom the 
west alter lecciving the waters of the Kunar, or Chitral River, 
wliich drams the Chitral mountains in the noith. h'urthcT on 
it is joined by the Swat, with its tributary the Panjkora, wliich 
also come clown from the northern hills. Thirty miles iuitlicr 
on it joins the Indus near Attock The Kuram rises in the 
Safed Koh range and flows south-eastwards. Just within 
the w'cslern boundary ol the province it receives its chief 
tributary, the Tochi, and empties itself into the Indus a few 
miles to the south of the Salt Hills of Kohat. North of these 
hills a smaller river, the Kohat flows west to the Indus. 1'hc 
Gomal rises in the Aighamstan highlands and for about .}o 
miles lorms the boundary between the North-Western Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. It joins the Indus south of Dcui 
Ismail Khan. Along the valleys of all these rivers roads wind 
into the highlands leading in every case to one of the histoiic 
passes between India and Afghanistan. 
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357. Climate and Products. Tlu' rainlall is si anly, pai- 
ticnlaii}^ in the south. The heat in simuner and the mid n\ 
winter arc both exticinc, so also is the vaiitition lx tween dav 
and night In all these points the conditions pievailing in 
the Punjab arc intensified The cnltivalcnl ureas au‘ ehietly 
along the river valleys, some oi which arc veiA-" tei tile. Wheat 
IS the chief grain, but barley, maize, and pulses aie also grown. 
The cultivation ot cotton is spreading. Nearly i..}oo stpiaie 
miles are \vatcred by irrigation canals, chiefiy troin the Swat 
and the Kabul 

358. People and languages. The total population ot the 
province is between two and thicc inillions. Chiel among the 
hill tribes are the Waziris in the south, and the Kohistanis 
ill the north. The principal languages arc Urdu and Punjabi 
on the plains, and Pushtu m the muimlainous country along 
the west 

359. Towns. The chid to wm is Peshawar, which lies almost 
at the loot of the Khaibar Pass, the chid gatcwvay between 
India and Afghanistan It is a large militaiy station, and is 
connected wntb Rawal Pindi and Lahore by llie North Western 
Railway. Twenty-five miles eUvSt of Peshawar a braneli f)I 
this line runs north to Dargai. Smaller tow’iis are Kohat, the 
head of the district of the same name , Edwardesabad, on the 
Kuram River ; Dera Ismail Khan commanding the valley ol 
the Gomal ; and Abbottabad, m tlie Hazara district north f)f 
Ra\val Pindi. All these are important trade cent res d'hiough 
the Kuram valley lies another route from India to Kfibul, and 
in the south, west of Dera Ismail Khan, is the Ciomal Pass, the 
chief route to Ghazni 


KASHMIR 

360. Kashmir includes the beautiful Valley of Kashmh, 
in the south-west; Baltistan, or Little Tibet, in tlu* nottli ; 
Ladakh, in the east ; Chitral, in the north-west ; and Jammu, 
in the south. It is a Protected State under the Government uf 
India, and has an area of about 80,000 square miles and <\ 
population of nearly 3,000,000, of whom about thrce-fjuarterH 
are Muhammadans, a fifth Hindus, and the rest Buddhists 
and Sikhs. 
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361. Surface. The Vale of Kashmir forms a basin sur- 
rounded on every side by lofty mountains At one time it 
was a vast lake on the course of the Jhelum, ol which all but a 
comparatively small pai't, the Wulur Lake, has been fillod up 
by the river deposits, The valley has an elevalion of 5,230 
feet above sea lcv(‘], and is watcied by the Jhclnm The rest 
of the State is almost entirely composed of rugged mountains 
intersected by narrow' valleys. The Muztagh, or Karakorum 
Mountains arc m the north Tliey contain many lofty peaks 
among which are Mount Godwin Austen (28,278 leet) The 
Karakorum Pass crosses the range at a height of 18,300 feet. 
The Ladakh Range runs fiom noith-wcst to south-east thx'ough 
the centre of Kashmir. The Himalayas, in the semth, run m 
the same direction Irom the great peak of Nanga Parbat, but 
open out m double folds enclosing the Kashmir Valiev 

362. Rivers. The Indus enters Kashmir trom Tibet in 
the south-east corner, tIow\s in a north-westerly direction loi 
about 350 miles, and then makes its great bencl to the south- 
west rounding Nanga P<ubat Just at its bend it receives the 
waiters ot the Gilgit River which tlrains the mountains ot 
C'hitird m the north-west 'the Jhelum uses m the lulls west 
ot tlu‘ Vale ol Evashmh, and, like tlie Indus, takes a north- 
W'csteiiy course, and then, bending to the south, lonns lor 100 
miles the boiimlary hue betwa^cn Kashmir and the Punjab. 
The Chenab enters Kashmir from the Ilimrilayan districts ol 
the Punjab, and alter a winding westerly course for 120 miles, 
turns to the south, forming the boundary ot Jammu, and 
re-enters the Punjab a little to the north of Sullkot 

363. People. The Kaslnniiis are chiefly of Aryan blood, 
and arc vigorous and hardy, as well as fair and handsome. 
Tn the north-cast, and throughout Kadfikh and the Himalayan 
hills in the south oast, a Mongolian clement predominates. 
The languages spoken arc various Aryan dialects m the w'cst, 
and Tibeto-Burman dialccds in the cast. 

364. Climate and Productions. The \"alc of Kashmir 
enjoys one of the pleasantest climates in the world, being never 
veiy hot, and in the wuntcr months cold and bracing. Jammu, 
in the south, is much warmer, and is the wmitcr resort of the 
Maharaja and his court. Higher up the mountains, and 
especially m the north-west, the cold is intense. The rainfall is 
scanty everywhere. On the southern hjlls there are extensive 
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forests fiom which timber is obtained, espe('iaUv deodar, and 
in the valleys wheat, barley, millets, and many kinds of fuiit 
arc grown 

365 Towns The capital, Srinagar (123,000^ on Ihe Jhelmn, 
IS a lionrishing town, beautifully situaled in tlu' lull-enclosi'd Vale. 
The famous Kashmtt' shawU, made of the intua- Unii id tlu* 
Kashmir goat, aie still made here but the mrmufaciiue has dechnei! 
There is a growing mamifacturo of htlh Carpd'i aie also made, 
Srinagar is an important junction of tiade loutes, and a laihvav is 
m process of construction which will join the North Western Railway 
at Rawal Pindi. Leh, the chief town m laulakh, is near the Indus. 
It is a point where several trade toules meet, and is one of the 
highest towns m the woild, being ovun* tt,ooo l«‘et above sea level. 
Gii git is a town m the north-west and an impoitanl hontier station. 
Jammu lies to the south ol the TUinrdayas, and i*^ connected by rad 
with Sialkot 


BAIAICHISTAN 

366, Though outside the boundary of India jiropiu’. 
BA.Lt?cr-iisTAN IS now cl province of the Indian Einpiie It is 
bounded by Sind and the Punjab on the cast, Pcisia on tin* 
west, Afghanistan on the north, and the Arabian Si'a on the* 
south. Its total ai*ea is 132,000 square miles, ol winch m'aily 
46,000 is now under British administiation 

367. Natural Features. The greater pait ol Hairichistan 
is either barren and rocky mountain ridges or flat wind-blown 
desert. On the eastern and southern sides the mounlain.s run 
m parallel ranges, on the east from north to south, and along 
the south from east to west. The southern part of these 
highlands ls called Makran. North of Makran is the soutlieni 
portion of the great Plateau of Iran which includes most ol 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan The average election is about 
3,500 feet. In the north-western portion of Baluchisirin 
there is a large depressed area in the plateau in which th<" 
drainage is to inland sw^amps or salt lakes. It is tfie first of u 
series of inland basins which extend noithward for lUoo miles 
and include the Helmand, the Ainu Daria and the Syr Daria 
basins. The highest mountains in the province iu*e in ihe 
British districts in the north, and there also the valleys are 
most fertile. The most easterly of the ridges nmning south 
from the Quetta highlands, the Khirthar Range, continiicB 
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southwards to Cape Monze and forms the boiindaiy between 
Baltidustan and Sind. Between the Khirthars and the 
MakicTn rulgos is a tiianglc of alluvial land, the delta of the 
Puraii river, which lorms the State ol Las Bela. On the eastern 

BALUri-lIvSTAN and SIND 



frontier there is a low-lying desert stretching north-westwards 
to the foot of the Quetta hills, anrl separating the .southern 
Sulaimans from the hills of Kalat. TJiis is known as the 
Kachhi, and is traversed by the railway from Jacobabad to 
Quetta. 

368. Climate and Productions. Baluchistan ex])ericnces 
great extremes ol tempera tui*e. The rainfall is exceedingly 
scanty everywhere. Fi'om the sou them Sulaimans to Las 
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Bela, and alon^ the coast strip, the avcra^iE' nndei 5 itn he-, a 
year, and it is nowheic ovei 10 inches save in net.i^hl'.oiu - 
hood of Quetta. The pioducc is theieloi<‘ siualh uiHualmu 
being in most paits impossible; and the populatmn is \ei\ 
siDarsc, averaging less than G to the scpiaie mile. In (Iu‘ \ alleys 
around Quetta the heavier rainlall is assisled b\ inigaliun. amt 
good crojjs ol wheat and millets aio secuu^cl. Fruit is aKe 
largely grown Elsewhere Iheie is little (nllivalam ot any 
kind. 

369, People. The total population is only alxnil thiet'- 
quarters of a million. Nearly hall oC them au' Brahuis, who 
speak a Dravidian tongue, and arc a[>]iarcnilv a Dravidian uu e. 
The remainder ai'c chiefly Turko-Iranians, a mixed uiee. 
They are divided into many tribes, edassed togelhei as Balochs, 
and are chiefly a pastoral people, and xeiy larg(‘ly mnnadii ! 
In religion they are all l\Tiihanimadans. 

370, British Baluchistan mcludes Quetta and the Bolan, 
together with Sibi, Pishin and other distiuds. Quetta is united* 
with India by the Smd-Pishin Railway. 'Fliis line biamdies o(t 
from the Indus Valley line noai Snkkin and inns up llu‘ Kai lihi 
desert tract to Sibi, where it divides. 'V]w northeru lir.iiu h goes 
through the Nan Pass to Haniai and JhshTn, and tluui bends 
back to Quetta The southern branch lakes a nioie diieci 
route through the Bolan Pass or the valley of llu' Mnshkaf 
a few miles to the north. From Quetta tlie lino runs north* 

south-west to Nushki, both on tlu‘ front iei 
of AfghanisUn These lines are of immense strategie import- 
ance, as they command both the ClonuU and Bolan ruiUccs to 
Alghamstan and Persia Quetta is a trading lown of sunn^ 
importance, as it is on the direct route to Kandahar, and is 
now also a strongly fortified military station. It has a nleasant 
c imate for the greater part of the year, being 5,500 toot above 
sea level. * 

t-h^M successively been under tin- protectiun of 

the Mughal Empire, Afghanistan, and the British. Tlie Khan 
exercises a loose authority over nearly 400,000 tribesmen. I lis 
chief revenue is from tlie subsidy, etc., paid Iiini by the Indian 
Government, Kalat, liis capital, is .situated in the hilLs south 
of Quetta, at a height of 6,800 feet. La.s Bmua lias ' o n 

dkXnt 
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RAJPUTANA 

372. Raji’UTana lies lo i^e cast of Sind and soidli of llie 
Pumab ft IS composed ol 20 Native States grouped together 
for political supervision and placed under an officer st^ded 
“ Agent to the Uovernor-C General in Rajputana ’’ The larger 
of these states, Jodiipctr, Jaipur, Udvipur, Bikankr, Kotah, 
and Alwar, are all Rajput principalif les Among the smaller 
states two arc Jat, Biiaratpur and Dholpur, and one, Tonk, 
is Muhammadan. Almost in the centre ol Rajputana are the 
small British terntoiics ol Ajmere and Merwara, 

373. History. The Rajputs arc of the purest Aryan 
extraction. At one time they ruled over the grcatci part of 
north India, from which they were cxj^ellcd by the early 
Muhammadan invaders They took lefugo m the compara- 
tively and region to which they have giccn their name, and 
carved out for themselves iprincupnliiies which, Ihiongh many 
vicissitudes, have survived till to-day. At the close of the 
Third Maratha War most of the Rajput Princes entered into 
subsidiax'y treaties with the Governor-General ot India whereby 
iliey came under British protection. 

374. Physical Features. The AravalH Hills stretch across 
Rajputana m a north-easterly direction, dividing the piovim'c 
into tw'o strongly contrasting jiarts. The western portion 
consists chiefly of sandy desert where the rainfall is exccechngl^r 
small. Beyond the hills the rainfall is heavier and increases 
steadily to the cast. The south-eastern portion of the pro- 
vince fotnis part of the Plateau of Malwa, composed largely of 
Doccan Trap, a volcanic rock which forms the rich black 
cotton .soil of the Deccan The numerous tributaries of the 
Chambal, wRich drain the norlhcrn slopes of the plateau and 
the eastern slopes of the Aravallis, are the chief rivers of 
the province. The Luni drains the western slopes of the 
Aravallis. but it is salt, and for halt the year dry. 

375. Climate and Products. The heat is great throughout 
the whole of Rajputana and especially so in the west, where the 
sandy soil is dry and parched. West ot the Arfivalhs there is 
little vegetation of any kind, and millets are the only crop that 
can be grown. East ot the Aravallis tlie vSummer heat is not 
so extreme, and as much of the land is rich and w'cU-w^aleied, 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA 





agriculture is more flourisliing. Millets, pulses, aud oilseeds 
are largely grown, and to a less extent wheat, barley, cotton, 
and sugar cane. The only mineral product of any moment is 
salt, which is obtained in enormous quantities iioin the 
Sambhar Lake, a little to the north of Ajmci‘c. Thei*e arc 
also nnpoitant salt pits on the Lfmi. 


CENTRAL INDIA 
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376. Population. Foin-fifUis ol Ibe people arc Hindus and 
about a tenth Muhammadaas. Jains aic also mnncroiis. The; 
chief languago.s spoken aic Rdjasl/idin and Hindi, The po])ii- 
lation IS very sparse west oi the Aravalhs, and the towns are 
lew’ In the eastern part the density is about 200 to the square 
mile 

377. Railways. Lines from Delhi and Agia unite near 
Lake Sambhai and run right thiough the centre of Kajputana 
by Ajmerc to Baioda, thus giving dnect connection with Bom- 
ba} Anothei line gives a connection with Karachi in the w’cst, 
and from this a branch runs north through Bikaner into tlie 
ihinjab 

378. Chief towns. Most ot the towns ate sirongiy built, and 
many of them au* on rocky hills. In olden tinus tbe}^ were loi li esses 
of remaikable strength. Jaipur (160,000), js the largest city and 
a place of considerable lunU . Ajmere {70,000) is the chief town in 
the small British ]novmce of Ajmcr-JMeiwTiia Nasirabad, a f(‘w 
miles to the south, is the chiot miht.uy station in the province. 
Udaipur is the capital ol the premier Kfijput State, and is situated on 
a loe.kv ndge ovei looking a lake, Abu is a settU‘ment on the inoun- 
iain ot that name, and lh<‘ .snnunei quaiteis ot ih<‘ Rajputana 
Government, 


CENTRAL INDIA 

379. Central India is composed of a group of Native 
States which, like those of Rajputana. are united undet one 
political officer styled Agent to the Governor-General. The 
numerous States tliiis unitcfl tlo not lorm a natural division 
in any sense, and aic constituted a political unit under the 
Supreme Government mainly because most of tlicm came under 
British Protection at the same time. The Agency is divided 
into tw^o parts by the southern tongue ol the Province of Agra 
which stretches southwards till it meets the northern boundary 
of the Central Provinces The; wxstcin part is the larger It 
lies between Ihe Central Provinces and l^rqpiitpna and includes 
the States of Gwalior, Indoie and Bhopal, each of wdiich con- 
vsists of numerous separate territories. The eastern part 
includes the State of Rewah and the numerous small States of 
Bundelkhand. In all there are Tq8 Princes and Chiefs included 
in the Agency, but as 12 of these have no territories Central 
India consists of 136 States. Most of them arc very small, 
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and many of the lesser Slates pay tribute to the hui^er (mc's. 
They all came under British prelect ion and contiol in iSiS 
aftei the final uverthiow of the Maratha [)o\\(M'. 'I'he total 
area of the Agency is miles, and Ihe jHipulalion 
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nullioiih. In race' llic peo])le arc' rluclly Aryo-Dravtdians, 
tiioiigli i<uii y puie Aiyaiis (Rajputs), and Draciduiiis (Bhils and 
Gonds) aic nuincious Hindus nimibci about 7 iinllions, and 
thu rest are cluelly Animists, Muhammadans and Jams, Hindi 
is the chiei language. 

380, Surface and soil. I'he Satpura Range iorms the soulh- 
ern boundaty in the west Northward lies the beautiful valley 
ol the Naibada Hie Vindhya Mountains lun trom east to 
w^est for a distance ol 250 miles Their southern slojics toward 
the Narbada arc shaip, though the hills themselves aic low. 
North of the Vindhyas stielehes the fertile Malwa Plateau, 
wdiich has an deviation vaiying bom 1,000 to 2,000 feet and 
slopes giMclih'dly to the north so that the entire drainage is to 
the Chambal 01 the Jumna. The Kaimur Range crosses the 
centre of the eastern section, sloping sliarjily to the valley of 
the SGn ui the soutlp and more gently to the valley of the 
Ganges in the north In the extieme south ol the eastern 
section the greatest elc\ntion is reached, Mount Amarkantak, 
3N93 feet in height, being just on the boundary line between 
Central India and the C'('nlral I *ro\iiices d'he soil t)l the Malwa 
jdatean consists chicily of the nch blac*k cotton soil chaiactciis- 
tic ol the north-west Deccan, and the hills arc composed of 
abrupt masses of basaltic rock In the north and cast older 
crystalline rocks and sandstone jircvail, winch yield a lighter 
and more poious soil through which the winter quickly drains. 

381, Climate and rainfall. The lainlall is ample both in the 
ctistcrn and w'cstern sections, es])ccially in the former, and it 
hills cluelly in the sumuK'r months 'Rhe monsoon current 
passes up the valk'y ol the Narbada shcdrling its moisture as 
it goes, but giving a heavier w'atermg to Bundelkhancl than it 
docs to Mfilwcl. The northern parts around (Nvahor aie innch 
drier than the southern, and aie within ilic region of precarious 
rainfall. The temperature over the whole of Central India is 
high in summer, particularly in the north, but in the wmitcr 
it is cool ami pleasant. 

382, Rivers, imr more than 100 mik's the Naibada flows 
through the south-western portion oi the Agency and for 150 
miles turther east it forms the boundary bi'tween the Agency 
and the Centud ITovim e.s, 'llu' iTibidancM of the Chambal 
arc vciy numerous, and drain the wlmle of tlu* mu them slopc'f^ 
of the Vindhyas. The river Sou whuh rihcs on the slopes ot 
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Amarkaiitak, llous noiilnvaid It) Hie Kaiiiuir l<aiii;e whieh H 
skirtb along the south and so passes into the I uiletl Pm»\ int I's 
Bundelkhaiid is diainctl by numerous liibiitaiies ol (lu* Jumna 
and Ganges. 

383. Products. On the iciLilc Malwa plateau nuieli opium 

grown, also tobacco, cotton, millets, and sugar-cane. Wheat 

IS grown in the drier districts, and is cliielly a coUbweaihet 
crop In the south of Kewah coal is found, and Ls suecesh- 
iully worked at Uniana. Tlu' largest coal-Uclds ol India 
stretch south-east from Umana towauls the valley ol the 
Mahanadi, and eastward along the valley ol the Diiinodai. 

384. Communications. A branch ol the Bengal-Nagpur 
line from Bilaspur to Katni runs Ihiough the soulh-eastei n 
part of the Agency tapping the Umaria coal-hekls. 'Ilnough 
Kalni the EavSt Indian Railway from Jubbiilporc runs noith 
through Eundelkhand to Allahabad. The Indian Midland 
Railway runs southward to Jhansi passing the town of Gwalior 
whence three small branches radiate. The same line iiuis 
through the south-west ol the Ageiic^^ connecling all the 
chief towns. The livers arc of little use as means of communi- 
cation, being loarmg toircnts m the rainy season and a1 othci 
times almost dry The roads arc specially good, nioie llmu 
lour-ilfths of them being metalled. 

385. Gwalior, a Maratha State under the Maharaja, Sindhuu 
IS the largest of the Cential India States. It includes delaehed 
districts between the Chambal and the Naibada, with an <uea of 
2t;,ooo square miles and a population of about 3] nulhouh. 'Phe 
capital is Gwalior, or Lashkar, m the noith, with a famous lull fort. 
In the south is Ujjain nccir which are the nuns of ancient Uj]aui, tlie 
capital ol Malwa Ujjain was the hrst meridian of Hindu geo- 
graphers, and the year 57 B C., in which its celehiated king 
Vikramaditya began his reign, forms a Hindu eia. Bhilsa, to the 
east, on the border of Bhopal, has some mteiestmg Buddhist reiihiin.s, 

386. Indore, under the Maharaja Holkar, is also a Mara Ilia 
State, consisting of detached districts on both .sides ol the Naihada. 
Its area is about 9,500 square miles, with a population of 850,000, 
Bhils are numerous in some of the hilly paits. Indore, the capital, 
lies north of the Vmdliya Hills. 

387. Bhopal, north of the Narbada, is an Afghan State uiitler a 
Mnsalniani Begam, Bhopal is somewhat smaller than Indore, 
both 111 area and population. The capital is Bhopal, near the 
Betwa, a walled town on a hill 1,700 feet hlgli. 
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388. "Rewaii, is cl Baghcl J^ajput State in the Ccustein section 
oi the Agency. Tt lies south of Alkihabacl. It has an area oi 13,000 
sc[LiaLe miles and a popaiation of neaily il millions. Tt is iich in 
mines and loiesls The llmaria coal-iiekl is in the south Rewah, 
the capital, is a town ot little moment. 

389. Bundelkhvnh, the country of the Bundela Rajputs, lies 
to the west oi Rewah, and is divided among a large number of States 
and Jaghs, ol which the must extensive arc Pvnna and Orciiiia. 
Panna, m the east, is noted tor its diamonds. The Raja of Oichha, 
m the west, is the head ot the Bundelas 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

390. The Central Provinces are bounded by Bengal and 
the northern districts ol IMadi'as on the east, on the noi'th and 
noxth-west by Central India, and on the south and south-west 
by Hyderabad. They touch the Province oi Agra at two 
points in the north, and the Province of Bombay in the west. 
The Narbada forms the cliiel boundary in the north-west, and 
the Painganga, the Pranhita and the Godavari rlivldc l^erar 
and the Cential Provinces Ironi HydeiTibad in the south 
Including Berar the total area of the province is over 100,000 
square miles, with a population of millions. 

391. History. At the beginning of last centiuy the gi cater 
part of the tciTitories now forming the Central Provinces 
were included in the dominions of the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. 
In 18 rS, at the close ol the Third Maratha War Pic Narbada 
and Sagar Districts were taken by the Bnti.sh, and Berar was 
given to the Nizam In 1853 the Raja RaghujI died without 
heirs, and the remainder ol his territories were annexed 
During the Mutiny several petty Native States were seized 
owing to the disloyalty of their rulers. In 1861 the whole of 
these territories were made one Government under a Chief 
Commissioner. In 1S53, Berar was assigned by the Nizam to 
the British in order to meet the cost of the Contingent Force 
maintained for Ids protection, and tor many years was admin- 
istered by the British Resident at Plyderabad as Chief 
Commissioner, In 1902 it was leased in perpetuity to the 
British, and added to the Central Provinces. 

392. Surface and Drainage. In the north the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras stretch from west to east under many names. 'Fhc 
Mahadeo Hills, and Pachmarhi Hills rim south to Jubbulporc, 
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Further oast llie Maikal Range cuds iii 11 k‘ Ainarkantak 
Plateau which contains the souices oi the Kaibada, the Sun, 
the Wamgaugci, and one ol the tiibulancs ol the IMahanadi, 
South-east is the Plateau of Chhattisgarh in which the Mahanadi 
itself rises, as well as its chief tnbutaiy the Seonath. I'hesc 
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both flow at first in a northerly direction and then bciul round 
to the east. South of the Satpura Range the country slopes 
to the south-east, and is drained by the WardluTand Wain* 
ganga, which unite to form the Pranhita, one of the main 
tributaries of the Godavari. 

393. Climate and Natural Products. The rainfall is ample 
and seldom fads. The chief rains occur in ihe siininicr montlis 
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in the west, ami in both summer and winter in the east. The 
western districts, including the whole of Berar, are on the 
rich cotton-soil, and arc very fertile. An immense amount of 
cotton IS produced in Beiar, almost half the cioppod area of 
the province being devoted to it. Cholum and wheat aic the 
other chiei crops In the Central Piovinces proper cotton 
takes a subordinate place, only about one-tenth of the cropped 
area being given up to it Rice is the chief crop, being exten- 
sively grown wherever water is plentiful. Wheat comes next. 
The Central Provinces rank third among the wheat-producing 
provinces of India, both soil and climate in many parts being 
admirably adapted to it Gram and other pulses, and oil- 
seeds, especially linseed and jinjili, ai'e also largely grown, 
A large part ot the countiy in the cast is wild and unhealthy 
jungle with Icw^ trees of any size. In the north, however, the 
mountain slopes arc clothed with valuable timber. Lac is 
collected m the forests, and eftorts have been made to cultivalc 
the lac insect. Coal is found in Warora. 

394. Communications. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway, pro- 
viding the shortest route from Calcutta to Bombay, runs right 
through the province from cast to west, meeting the centi’al 
arm of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Nagpur. There 
are numeious branches north and south. One of the southern 
branches serves the Wai'ora coal-field, and another the fcitile 
plateau of Chhatti.sgarh. Another branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula system luns north-west to meet the East Indian 
Jine at Jubbulporc, whence a branch runs south to meet the 
Bengal-Nagpur line. Water-communications are of little 
value. The rivers arc not adapted for navigation, and the 
chief towns are not found on their banks. The roads arc good 
in the dry season, but only about a quai'tcr of their length is 
metalled. 

395. People, The people are of the Dravidian stock. 
About 10 millions arc Hindus, half a million Muhammadans, 
and the rest chiefly Animists. The last are mainly Gonds, 
semi-barbarous tribes who inhabit the hill tracts. The chief 
languages are Hindi and Marathi, with Uriya in the east, and 
Gondi on the hills. 

396. Towns. Nagpur (128,000), the chief town in the Cential 
Provinces, was the capital of the Maratha Raja. It is a considerable 
centre of trade and has rapidly developed since the railway gave it 
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direct commimication with Calcutta and Bombaj’. 'I be loii is the 
SItabaldi Ridge. The cantonment is at Ktopti, about o miles 
distant. Hinganghat, south oi Nagpur, is a gieat eutlun m.ut. 
To the south is Warora, the centie of the mining district, Jubbulpore 
IS a well-built trading town, where the East Indian and IVninsuli 
tailways mute. It is growing in impoitance as a lailwaj ceiUie. 
Noith-wcst, Sagar, a military station, on a bcautilul lake. Pachmarhi 
IS a small hill station on the Mohadeo Hills, and tlu‘ suniimu* seat of 
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tile Govcinmcnt. The chief town in Bcrar is Akola towaids the 
cmitre, Noi*th-east is Amraoti, a great cotton mart ; and northwaid, 
Ellichpur, once a Muhannnadan capital. 

397. Native States. Theie aie several Jh'otected States in the 
east ot the Cential Piovtnces niosUy covered with jungle and inliabit- 
ed by rude tribes. 1 he laigest ol them is Bastar Its capital, 
Jagdalpur, on the Indiavati, consists chiefly oi mud huts 


HYDERABAD 

iSco Map on page 182.) 

398. Hyderarai), or Txie Nizam’s Dominions, is bounded 
on the east by the Central Provinces, west by Bombay, north” 
cast by BciTir and the Cential Provinces, and south-east by 
Madras. It is the largest and most important of the Protected 
States ol India In i he north-east the Painganga and Godavari 
foim the boundary, and m 11 le south the Tuiigabhadra and 
Kistna. Some part oJ the western boundary is formed by the 
Shia, a tributary ol the Kistna 

399. Surface, d'hc whole country loims part of the Deccan 
Plateau, and has an average height of about 1,300 Icct above 
the sea level Stretches ot greater elevation extend southward 
from the Ajanta Hills, and the Balaghat Hills run east and west 
between the Maiijira and Godavaii rivers. The general slope 
is from north-wCvSt to south-east, and the rivers have on the 
whole an easteily course. The south-west corner of the State 
is occupied by the Raichur doab between the Tuiigabhadra 
and the Kistna. The area of the State is 82,700 stjuarc miles, 
and the population is over x i millions, 

400. Rivers. The Godavari enters the Stxite m tlie aoith- 
west and traverses the northern part in a south-easterly 
direction, receiving on its left side the Dudna and the Puma, and 
from the right the Manjira which takes a winding course from 
its source in the west and passes through the heart of the 
State. Close to Sironcha, on the eastern boundary, the Pran- 
liita, formed by the united waters of the Painganga, the Wardha 
and the Wainganga, joins the Godavari, which from that point 
forms the boundary to the eastern corner oi the State. Below 
Sironcha there is a rocky barrier which prevents navigation, 
but both above and below this ban ior the river forms a useful 
waterway. The Kistna enters the south-west of the State 
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from the Bombay Presidency, and Hows at firsl laui h-\v<‘st. 
and then south-east. It is joined on its i(dt bank l)y the 
Bhima, and by the Tungabhadra on its right. I he Musi Hows 
into it from the left about 30 miles belorc il mak(‘s a slu\r[i 
turn to the south-east into the Madras Presidency, In the. 
cast there are a great number of tanks, most of whic'h are 
used for irrigation purposes. 

401. Climate and products. The clinitate is dry niid I'ool 
for most of the year, but very hot in ea,rl\/' suninier. Less 
than 30 inches of rain a year fall in the west and south, further 
north the amount is sometimes over .|0 inches. A large aim., unit 
of cotton is grown in the norih-west where the black col ton 
soil prevails. Ragi and other millets, oil-seeds, rice, indigo, an<l 
a little wheat, are also grown. Many parts are covered with 
1‘ocky jungle, but there is little valuable timber. Coal is found 
at Siiigareni. in the east. 

402. People and Language. Though the ruler is a Muhaiu- 
madan the people arc chiefly Hindus, and Dravidians l>y rac.ee 
Marathas, of Scytho-Dravidian origin, arc luimcrous in tlic 
west. Teiugu in the east, Marathi in the west, and Kanarese 
in the south, are the chief languages. 

403. History. At the bi^cak-up of the IMuglial Empire 
the Subahdar of the Deccan, styled Nizam-nl-nnilk {Regulator 
of the State), declared his independence and cstablislied a new 
dynasty in which the title of Nizam has become hereditary. 
In 1766 the British entered into an alliance with the Nizam, 
and, to secure his consent to their occupation of the Northern 
Circars, which British forces had recently taken from the 
French, pledged themselves to support him against cither 
Haidar All or the Marathas. The Nizam strictly observed his 
treaty engagements, and co-operated with the British in both 
wars against Tipu Sultan, receiving large slices of territory as 
his share of the spoil. In 1853 the Nizam assigned Berar to 
Britain in payment of a large debt, and for the maintenance 
of the military force called the Nizam's Contingent. For 
nearly half a century the expenses of the Contingent were paid 
out of Berar revenues and the balance was handed over to the 
Nizam. In igo2 Berar was leased to the Indian Government 
in perpetuity for an annual subsidy of 25 lakhs of nqu'es. 
The State of Hyderabad is in direct political rcJalion wi tli the 
Governor-General, through a Resident at the Nizam's court. 
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404. Communications. The Great Indian Peninsula Hall- 
way enters the Slate Ironi the west, and runs via Wadi to 
Raichur, where it joins t]ie Madras Railway. The Nizam’s 
State Railway si aits fiom Wadi and runs eastwcirds to Golconda, 
Hyderabad and Waiangal. Tieic il I lends to the south-east 
and is continued to Bezwada where il joins the East Coast 
and Southern Maratha railways From Dornakal a short 
branch runs to the Smgarcin coal-field The Hyderabad and 
Godavari Railway luns lioni Alanmad Junction in Boinbav, 
by Aurungabdd and Indur, to Secunderabad 

405. Towns. TTydehabad, tlic capital, is situated on the iiver 
Musi, a tributary of the Kistna. It is a large city with 448,500 
inhabitants among whom arc many Arabs and Pathans. Next to 
Madras it is the largest city in South India. Its northern suburb, 
Secunderabad, is the British cantonment Bolaram, a lew miles 
south, IS the hcadquartcis of the Nizam's army. Aurungabad, m 
the north- west, is the second town in size. It luis a iiopulation ol 
about 30,000 Aui ungzebe was partieulaily attachc<l Lo this city, 
and here is the tomb of liis lavounte wile. North of Aiiiungribad are 
Ellora and Ajanta, famous for then sculptured cave-temples. Jalna, 
(‘ast of Auiiuigabad, is a mihtaiy station. 


BOMBAY 

406. The Province of Bombay inchides 0 long strip along 
the west coast of India and the greater part of Sind. It ex- 
tends thx'ough nearly 15° ol latitude, from the southern point 
ot the Punjab southward lo where the State ot Mysore ajj- 
proaches most nearly lo the sea Fioin this point the whole 
western coast north waul to ('ape Moiize is included in the 
Province, with the cxccplion of the small Poituguese district 
of Ooa. The Province is bounded on the north by Baluchislan 
and Riliinitana, on the cast by the States of Central India 
and the Nx/am’s Dominions, south by Mysore, w'cst by the 
Arabian Sea and Balrichistan. Including the Native States 
it covers an area ol neaily 189,000 square milc'^, with a popula- 
tion ot 25J miJhons. 

407. Surface. From the livcr Tfipti the Western Ghats, or 
Sahyadri Mountains run southw^ard at no great distance from 
the sea. Between the mountain siunniits and the sea aic the 
districts known as the Konkan, including the sharp s]o]>es of 
the hills and a narrow*' coastal plain. Inland from the moun- 
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tains IS the wcstcin part ot the Deccan Plateau, to which the 
hills slo[>c gently, ,uid whn b seldom falls io a lowci lc\'el than 
2,000 feet above tin* sea The whole oi this part of the pro- 
vince IS well watered and tortile On the western slopes ol the 
hills the rainfall is very hea\y, but it decreases lapully to the 
east and nioi'c slowly Lo the noidh North ol the Ta]Ui the 
pro\ mcc includes the vcslein slopes ol the Satpuras and 
Vindhyas, and, streUhing noithw ards, the low Malwa Ghats, 
which lo''m the boiinflary bctw'ccn Bombay and C'cntral India 

408. h'lom these hills the pio\ince exteiitls in an almost 
unbroken plain to the noith-wesl, and the amount ol lamlall 
lajndly declines Over the great peninsula of Kathiawar 
and the districts noith ol the (lull ol C'ainbav it is fairly 
sufficient, being between 20 to inches a ycai But Cutcli 
and the wdiok' ol Sind rei’cixc imu'h less, dlie gieatc'r pait ol 
Smd has under lo inches, and a tonsuleiable area less fhaii 
5 inches The result ol this is that, though much ol th(‘ soil 
of Smd IS naturally good, the piovint‘(‘ is Ihmly ])eo])led and 
comparatively barren. It depends upon the Indus lor its w <iter. 
and although all along the course^ ol the river inundation 
canals cany the tlood wates's ioi many miles the grcsiler pari 
of the ]uovince is too lar from the n\ci to be thus reached 
The district of Thar and Parkar, lying north ol the great salt 
sw^amp called the Rann of Cutch, ionns the southein portion 
of the Indian Desert 

409. Rivers. The Indus flows through Smd but receives 
no ti'ibiitarics in this part of its course. It.s bt^d is higher than 
tlie surrounding plain, and destructive floods sometimes result 
from the bursting of its banks. The high level of the nver, 
however, makes irrigation by inundation canals easy, 'Fhe 
Sabarmati and the Mahi Ilow .southward Irom the l\Tahva (llifils 
to the Gull of C'ambav The Narbada iiins but a shoil pail ot 
its course through Bombay It has a broad sandy estuary. 
The Tapti flows through the province for the last 200 miles of 
its com so, watering the broad low plateau of Khandesli. In 
the .southern portion of the province the rivers flowing to tlie 
west arc short and swilt. (^n the cast the basins of the 
Godavari and Kistna extend from the Tapti basin to the ex- 
treme south of the province The Sina and the Bhima, botli 
of which rise in Ihc Wt'stern Ghats, arc the chief tributaru^s 
ot the Kistna. 
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410, Climate and Products. The abundant lainfall in tlu‘ 
south of the province keeps the temperature faiily 

In. the Ivonkan it is warm and moist almost all the year, tip- 
pressivc iii the hotter months hut pleasant m the -winter 
At the other side of the hills the difhsenre between the 
winter and summer temperatures is greatei, and in the 
Deccan districts the winter is pleasant and healthy. As 
the rainfall decreases towards the nortli-wcst the variation 
between summer and winter, and between day and night, 
increases. In Sind the difference is very great The sumnuu* 
days are intolerably hot, the thermometer in the shade some- 
times rising to i25°F , and the winter nights <110 intensely cold. 
There is often a drop of 50"" between day and night. In Sind 
the soil is mostly sandy From the Mfilwa Ohats southward 
(including most of Kathiawar), the rich black cotton soil pic- 
dominates, the whole of the north-western Dcccan being u])on 
the dark volcanic rock called Deccan Trap. Cotton is grown in 
abundance, particularly in the northern district of Kliandesh 
and the southern district of Dharwar, as well as thn^ugli the 
whole of the districts and States around the Gulf of Cambay. 
Rice is grown in the wet districts along the coast, where the 
coconut also abounds. Wheat is the chief crop m the drier 
districts of Sind. The millets and pulses arc largely grown 
east of the Ghats. Bombay has no mineral wealth. 

41 1. Communications. Two arms of ihc Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway run from the city of Bombay, one north-easi 
to Manmad and Jubbulpore, crossing the lulls at the Thfil 
Ghat, and the other south-east to Poona and Raicliur crossing 
them at the Bor Ghat. A loop line from Manmad to Dhond, 
passing the ancient city of Ahmadnagar, unites ihe.se two 
arms. The southern part of the province is served by the 
Southern Maratha Railway, of which two linos run south from 
the Great Indian Peninsula line, one from Poona ami tlu‘ 
other from Hotgi These are united in the south by a Uiie of 
the same system running from Goa eastward to Gunlaku! and 
Bezwada, and south-eastward to the Mysore State. North- 
ward from Bombay the Bombay and Baroda Railway runs 
along the coast, via Surat and Broach, to Baroda and Ahtna-* 
dabad. Fiom Surat the Tapti Valley line unites ibis with ihc 
northern arm of the Great Indian Peninsula I^aihvay at 
jOlgaon There are numerous small lines in Khllhiriwar which 
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Fig. 91, ^k)n)brly in relief. 


are linked np with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway running 
through Rajputana to Agra and Delhi. The Indus Valley line 
of the North-Western system runs along the left bank of the 
N 
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river as far south as Rohii, and then crossing the river at the 
Sukkur Bridge continues on both banks as far as Hyderdbad, 
then on the right bank alone to Karachi Fiom near the 
Siikkui Bridge the Sind-Pishin Railway branches off to Quetta 
and the Afghan frontier. The province is well supplied with 
roads, but ot inland waterways it has few save the Indus. 

412. People. The inhabitants of the province are chiefly 
of Scytho-Dravidian race In Bombay proper Hindus very 
greatly predominate, in Sind, Muhammadans. I'licie are 
nearly a quarter of a million Jains in the province, also about 
75,000 Parsis who were driven from Persia by the Muhamma- 
dan invasions m the 7th century They form the most actnx 
and energetic business men in the city of Bombay. Sindh! 
in the north-west, Gujarathi I'oiind the Gulf of Cambay, and 
Marathi to the south are the chief languages As in all other 
provinces of India agriculture is the main occupation of the 
people, but the city and neiglibouihood of Bomba}^ has be- 
come a great manufacturing centre There are many large 
cotton mills, and the export of Indian-made cottons is steadily 
increasing, especially to Hong-Kong and the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

413. History. The Island of Bombay formed part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles II , and was 
given by him to the East India Company in 1688. In 1782 the 
neighbouring islands were obtained from the Maratha ruler. 
The Districts along the shores of the Gulf of Cambay were 
secured after the First Maratha War, and all the southern 
Districts (save North Kanara, received later irom Madras) 
fell to the British on the downfall of the Peshwa^s power in 18 t 8. 
Sind was conquered in 1843. 

414. Bombay (770,000), .situated on a small island now 
united with the mainland, is the second largest city in India, 
and has the finest harbour Its safe and cxc'cllent accom- 
modation for shipping, and the fact that, save Karachi, it is 
the nearest Indian port to Europe give Bombay a great ad- 
vantage over any other Indian seaport, especially now that 
the Ghats, which in olden days cut it off from the Interior, 
have been sni mounted by railways Bombay is now a 
wealthy and exceedingly handsome city, some of its public 
buildings being equalled by no others m India. It is a great 
centre of commerce and manufactui'e, and the chief cotton 
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port Bombay is about r,.}Oo miles troni Calcutta by rail, and 
about 800 trom ISfadras Eiephanta, a small island in Bombay 
harbour, and Salsette, I0 the north, contain sculptured ca\e- 
temples 

415, Ahmadabad, on the Sabamiatl, wns once the Muhammadan 
capital of Gnjarat, and is the thud citv m the Bombay Picsidency. 
Broach, on the Naibada, is an ancient seaport and sLiU has a con- 
siderable cotton trade. At Surat, on the 'lapti, llie lust Juigh.sh 
factory in India was establishc*d in 1012. Nasik is a place o! pil- 
grimage near the somce ot the Godavari, There are some cave- 
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temples, of Buddhist origin, in the neiglibonrliood. Ahmadnagar, 
on the Sina, was once the capital ol a Muhammadan kmgilom, 
Poona IS a large military station, and was the last cajhtal ol the 
Peshwa. South-west is Mahabaleshwar, a saiiatorinni 4,700 led 
above sea-level. 

416. Dharwar is noted for its cotton, and is connected by tail 
with Beilary. Hubli, near Dharwar, has a lai'ge cotton tiade. 
Karachi is a seapoit west of the Indus with a good haibour ami a 
rapidly growing trade. It has railway connection wuth Noith India, 
sand is the chief port for the Punjab. Almost all the Indian expoit 
of wheat IS from this port. Karachi is the largest town in Sind, 
Hyderabad, near the Indus, was formerly the capital of the AmTis 
of Smd. Karwar, south of Goa, has a safe and good haibour, but 
having no railway communication with the interior its tnule is 
declining. 
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Native States in Bombay 

417. Bombay has a large number oi Piotectcd States, but many 
of them are very small. Including Baroda, which is under the 
Supreme Government, their total area is about 70,000 square miles 
and their population about 10-] millions. Kiiatrpur is in the 
north-east of Smd. Chief town, Khairpur, not far ftom the Indus. 
CuTCH is a long semi-circular peninsula to the north of the Gulf of 
Cutch, separated from Smd by the Great Rann. The inhabit- 
ants are Musalmans and Hindus m about equal pioportions. The 
head of the Government is called the Rao, under whom there are 
about 200 Chiefs. The principal town is Bhu], near the centre. 
The Gujarat States he around the Gulf of Cambay, beyond British 
territory Baroda, under the Gaikwar, is the most important. 
The chief towns m the Gaikwar ’s dominions are Baroda, the capital, 
east of the Gulf of Cambay, and Deesa, a militaiy station, m the 
north. The peninsula of Kathiawar contains a large number ol 
small States, and there are others in the Bcccan. 


MADRAS 

418. The Province of Madras includes the soutbern portion 
of peninsular India, and takes in the entire coast southward 
from Lake Chilka on the east, round Cape Comorin, and 
northward on the west to the southern boundary ot Bombay, 
Its total area, including the Native States, is 151,700 scpiare 
miles, and its population over 42-J- millions, 

419. History. In extent and boundaries Madras has changed 
but little since 1801. The sandy low-lying tract upon which 
the city of Madras now stands was obtained from the Raja 
of Chandragiri in 1639, but for nearly a century and a quarter 
was closely hemmed in by native territory. In 1763 the 
surrounding district of Chingleput, then called the Jdgly, 
was ceded b}^ the Nawab ol Arcot. Two years later the 
Northern Circars, including the coast Districts between Nellore 
and Orissa which had been taken from the French in 1759, 
were formally ceded to the British by the Emperor. In 1792. 
after the first war with Tipu (known as the Third Mysore War) 
the Districts of Malabar and Salem were taken The Fourth 
Mysore War ended in 1799 with the fall of Seringapatam and 
tt^e death of Tipu, and was followed by the partition of his 



lomtories. The British took the southern anci western 
portions, which now ionu the Districts of Coimbatore diici 
South Kanara, and the Ni^am took an extensive tract in the 
north bordering on his own dominions. The lest was restoicd 
to its old Hindu rulers whom Haidar liad dispossessed. At the 
same time the Raja of the small Maratha Kingdom ot Tanjore 
yielded his territories to the British in considei ation ol a pen- 
sion The following year the Nizam entered into a subsidiary 
treaty with the Britislp ceding to them hit, recent acquisitions. 
Thus" the greater pari ol the present Districts of Bellary, 
Anantapur, Kurnul and Cuddapah became Biilish territory, 
and for long continued to be called the Ceded Districts* For 
some years previous to this the Nawiib ol Arcot had resided 
111 the city of Madras under British protection, leaving the 
administration of his terntones to the ofiicers of the Coinjiany. 
In i8oi these territories were tormally annexed to the Presi- 
dency of Madras, which thus became vciy much what it is 
to-day. 

420. Surface. Madras lakes in almost the. whole ol the 
Eastern Ghats and a considerable poi lion ot the inlcixor plateau. 
In the south it includes the higher hills whcie the Eastern and 
Western Ghats di'aw together, and the LTilghai Gap which 
gives easy communication between the eastern and western 
parts ol the province. North ol the Chip arc the Nilgiris, 
whose highest peak, Dodabetta, attains a height td 8,760 feet, 
and is exceeded only by Anamudi in the Anamalais, south of 
the Gap, which I'caches 8,850 leet, and is the most elevated 
point south oi the Sulaimans The Shevaroy Hills aie a 
detached group south-west ol Madras, which may be legarded 
as the southern spurs of the Eastern Cdiats. They are separatt^I 
from the western spurs ol the Nilgiris by the valley of tlic 
Caiivery. The Palnis are a long eastern sjnir of the Anamalais. 
From the Anamalais the Cardamom Hills run south a 1 mast 
to Cape Comorin, forming the boundary between the Native 
State of Travancorc on the west and the British Districts on the 
east. The Eastern Ghats arc known by different names in 
different parts, the chief being the Nallamalai Hills, south of 
the bend of the Kistna. None of them are over 4,000 feet in 
height till north of the Godavari, wlicn they approach con- 
siderably nearer the sea, and in several places rise to nearly 
5,000 feet. 
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421. Rivers. The Godavari and Kistna (p loj) flow tin 
Madras for only the last lew miles oi then eoiuse, but they 
bring clown an immense volume oi waiei, and arc ot gre^il 
importance The Cauvery runs the greater pait ot its course 
in Madras It rises on the plateau, and by its numerous 
tributaries drams the southern hali of the Mysore Stale Aftci 
descending to the plains it receives the Bhavani and the 
Noyil from the Nllgins and the Amaravati bom the Palms. 
At Trichinopoly its delta begins, the river dividing into two 
main channels, the larger ol which is called ihe Coleroon. 
Smaller rivers aie the Northern Penner, winch (hams by its 
numerous tributaries the northern part ot the Mysoie plaleaii 
and enters the Bay oi Bengal at Ncllore, llie Palar and the 
Southern Penner, vhich also tome down iiom the plateau and 
discharge into the Ba^-^ near vSadras and (Tuldalorc rcsjicrtivelv, 
the Vellar a little further south, and the Vaigai, the Vaipar 
and the Tambraparni which rise in the soul horn mountains and 
flow into the Palk Straits and the Gulf ot Manar, 

422. Climate and Rainfall, The temperature is taiily high 
all the year round The day temperature along 1he coast 
varies from 75° to 95°]". and the diifcieiico between day and 
night is very slight. In the interior both daily and seasonal 
ranges are greater. The west coast is not so hot in summer 
as the east on account ot the heavy rains which then tell. 
The south-west winds, which bung refreshment to the west of 
the peninsula reach the eastern districts as liol and diy land 
winds. The east coast receives its ('hici w^atcring in October 
and November when the north-cast monsoon sets in Along 
both coasts the rainfall is usually plentiful The western 
districts, however, owing to the influence of the Cdiats, n‘ccivc 
a much heavier fall than the eastern, the annual average being 
130 inches against 50 inches on the cast. Inland the fall ip 
much less, and more prccanous, and in the northern clistilcts, 
on the plateau, it is very scanty, varying from 17 inches in 
Anantapur to 30 111 Ciiddapah. 

423. Soil and Irrigation. The rich, black, wnier-hokling 
soil known as cotlon-soil, is not largely met with in Madras. 
Almost the entire province, as well as Mysore, the south-^cast ol 
Hyderabad, and a large part of the Central Provinces, is a region 
of ancient crystalline rock. The soil is theiclorc sandy and 
porous, and except along the alluvial coast strip the rainfoll 
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quickly drains away. This makes the riveis exceedingly liable 
to floods Their waters rise and fall with exti'cme rapidity, 
and the land is soon dry alter the heaviest lain. There is 
almost everywhere, therelorc, a constant need lor iirigation. 
Vast systems of canals distribute the waters of the Godavari, 
Kistna, Cau\'cry, and North Pemicr ovei their deltas. More 
than 7,000 miles of canals, large and small, thus water 5,000 
square miles of land, converting tracts once dry and barren 
into rich and fertile rice fields Still more important, ho^vevei, 
is the irrigation carried on Irom storage tanks There arc over 
60,000 artificial tanks in the province, varying in size from 
mere ponds to vast lakes. In some cases the smaller rivers 
hardly find their way to the sea at all, their flood-waters being 
run off into tanks along their whole course. Irrigation from 
wells is also of great importance and is common all through 
the province. 

424. Natural Products. Rice is grown in the river deltas, 
along the coastal strip, and wherever water is plentiful. 
Tanjore is the greatest nee-produemg district in South India. 
In the drier districts the millets, especially cholum and cumba, 
are very largely grown, as also are pulses. Millets and pulses 
usually cover twice as much land as nee. Oil-seeds and sugar 
cane are also grown. Cotton is a crop of increasing value. 
Only Berar and Bombay exceed Madras in the amount of cotton 
produced. Indigo was at one time a crop of great importance, 
but it now covers a comparatively small area. Tobacco is 
largely grown in Madura and the Godavari Delta, the produce 
of the latter being known as Lanka tobacco. Coffee and tea, 
and, to a small extent, cinchona, arc grown on the Nilgiris and 
the Western Ghats. The coconut is common everywhere 
along the coast The province has no great mineial wealth. 
Iron of great purity is abundant near Salem and in many other 
parts, but owing to the scarcity of fuel and lime it cannot be 
successfully worked on any lai'gc scale. Salt is obtained in large 
quantities from sea-water by solar evaporation. 

425. People and Industries. The population of the pro- 
vince IS almost entirely Dravidian. Telugu is spoken in the 
north-east, Tamil in the south-east, Kanarese in the north-west, 
and Malayalam in the south-west. There are a few primitive 
tribes on the hills who also speak Dravidian dialects. Tulu 
IS a cultivated language of the same family spoken in South 
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Kanara. Most ot the people are Hindus ; about t^vo-and-cl- 
half millions are Muhammadans, and two millions Christians 
Education is more widespread in Madras than in any other 
province of the Empire save Burma. More than two-lhnds 
of the people are directly engaged in agricultiue There are 
no great manufactures, but the ordinary hand manufactures, 
pottery, weaving, brass work, etc., are common in most parts 
The Northern Ci rears used to be famed for their fine muslins, 
but the manufacture has declined. Tan|oie and Trichmojioly 
pi'oduce ornamental gold and silver work Trichmopoly is 
noted for cheroots and cigars, and, owing to a European de- 
mand for Indian cigais which has spuing up of recent ycais, 
this mdustiy has largely developed. 

426 , Communications. Madras is well sup])lied with 
roads, and, owing to the ease with which stone is obtained, 
moxe than three-fourths of their entire length is melalicd. 
The province contains almost as great a length oi metalled 
road as all the other Indian provinces put together Its river 
waterways arc of little importance owing to the ^n^riablc 
volume of the rivers In the dry weather most of them shrink 
to mere rivulets meandeimg over wide beds of sand, while in 
the lamy season they arc rushing torrents wliich cany all 
before them. Wherever the waters arc held up by anicats 
there IS a certain amount of boal-trafhc, and small steamers 
have been tried, though without niiicli success, on the Godavari 
The Buckingham Canal runs along the cast coast uniting the 
Godavari and the Palar and brings large quantities ol pi oduce 
from both north and south to Madras. 

427. Three lines of railway branch from IMadras The 
East Coast Railway runs north to Calcutta, meeting at Bc^wada 
the Southern Maratha line which crosses the ])eninsula fioin 
Goa, and the Nizam's State Railway from Warangal and 
Hyderabad. The Madras Railway runs inland, and al iViconum 
divides into northern and southern arms The fonner runs 
ill a north-westerly direction crossing the Southern IMaifitlifi 
line at Giiiitakiil and uniting with Ihe Great Indian Peninsula 
at Raichxir. This is the mail-route between Madias and 
Bombay The southern arm runs south-west through the 
Palghat Gap to the west coast, and then northward to Manga- 
lore. From Jalarpet a branch runs north-west to Bangalore, 
from Podanur another to Mcttapolliam at the loot of the 



Nllgiris whence a hill-railway ascends to Oolacainund, and 
Irom Shoranur, beyond the Gap, a narrow-gauge line luiis 
south to Cochin The South Indian Railway runs from Madias 
to Tuticorm, loiming, in conjunction with daily steaineis 
across the Gull of Manar to Colombo, the duel line ol com- 
munication between India and Ceylon A branch ol this line 
runs to the PTench town oi Pondicherry, and m Die opjmsite 
direction noilhwards to Dharmavaram, A\lierc it umlcs Aviih 
the Southern Maratha system Other branches um itom 
Tanjorc to Negapatam on the coast and irom Tiichinopoly to 
Erode on the Madras line Prom Madura a branch IoIIoxns 
the course of the Vaigai river to IVIandapam on the ramban 
Passage, and further south a recently constructed branch i uns 
westward from Manyachi, and, crossing the Cardamom Hills, 
puts Quilon on the west coast mio communication with the 
towns in the east The East Coast and Madras I’tailways are 
standard-gauge lines; the South Indian, like the Southern 
Maratha, is ot the metre-gauge. 

428. Foreign Commerce, Although the Province ot Madras 
has a long , sea-board and a large number ol minor jioits, its 
foreign commerce is small, amounting to only about q per cent, 
ot the total foreign trade of India. One of the chief icasons 
of this is the fact that the ports are all poor. None of them 
give any shelter for vessels in bad weather, and at many ol 
them the sea is so shallow that vessels have to anchor a long 
way out. The larger ocean-going steamers, thcietore, touch 
at no port along the coast save Madras itself, and only a lew 
of them there. Further. Madras has no great maim tact in es, 
or large staple produce, which it seeks to sell, so that however 
good the ports were their trade could not be large. 'The 
exports consist cluefl}^ ot hides, cotton, indigo. ri<^e, oilseeds, 
and sugar , and the imports of cotton fabrics, meials, nuichin- 
ery, spices and liquors. 

429. Towns. Madr.vs (510,0001, the capital of the Pre- 
sidency and the largest city in South India, is situated on a low 
sandy coast. It is defended by Foil vSt, George, Irom 
which the Presidency derives its official name. A harbour has 
been constructed at great cost, but it gives no shelter in bad 
weather, and the port has only about 5 per cent, of the sea- 
borne trade of India. Madras is 770 miles from Calcutta by 
sea, and nearly 800 miles from Bombay by rail. 
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430. Other seaports aie Vizaejapatam, Cocanada, and MasuH- 
patam, north ol Madiat^, and Negapatam, south oi Madras, all on the 
east coast, 'riiere arc many othei smaller ports, but they die all 
alike in olfenng no shelter whatevei to shipping. Cocanatla, lu^ar 
the northern iiiouth of the Godavari, is connected with the East Coast 
Railway by a short hranch-lmc. Its population and tiadc <iie 
rapidh'' growing MavSiihpatam was the first Engli^sh bcttlement on 
the east coast, and dates tioin 1620 Fioin Negapatain laige 
quantities of rice are shipped to Ceylon. From Tuticonn, on the 
Gulf of Manar, the cotton grown in the sonthcni distucts is inohtly 
shipped. But the chief trade oi the port is with Colombo by 
steamer which runs dailv 111 connection with the South Indian 
Raihvay service. Calicut, on the west coast, was the tirst place m 
India visited by the Portuguese under Vasco da Gama. 
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431. Among inland towns, Trichinopoly, at the head of the 
delta of the Cauvery, is a military station and the second city m the 
Presidency. It is noted for its cheroots and jewellery. Srirangam, on 
an island of the Cauvery, near Trichinopoly, contains the largest 
temple in India. Madura, on the Vaigai, an ancient city with 
some large temples, was once the capital of the Pandyan king- 
dom, and famous for its Hmtlu College. Tanjore, on a branch 
of the Cauvery, a flourishing town at the head of a rich agricultural 
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district, was the capital of a small Marfitha kingdom The town 
contains the Raja’s Palace and some laige temples. Rajamundry 
IS an impoitant town on the (lodavan neai the point wlieu' its wsihas 
divide. The East Const Railway Iktc crosses the iivm by a budge 
almost two miles in length At Dowlaishwaram, a little lowei down, 
a very fine anicat crosses the river. Ootacamund and Coonoor on 
the Nilgins, Yercaud on the Shevaroys, and Kodaikanal on the 
Palms, are all favouiitc hill stations. Ootacamund is the summer 
seat of the Government and has a large popiilatian. 

Native States in Madras 

432. Travancore, the principal Native State, forms the south- 
western extremity of India. It has an area of nearly 7,000 square 
miles and a population of 2J millions It is well watered and 
fertile, and is noted lor its pepper and cardamoms. Trevandrum, 
the capital, is towards the south Quilon and AlJeppey aic st‘a-povts. 
Cochin is a small State betw'een Travancoie and Malabar The 
capital is Ernakulam, near the Biitish lowm ol Cochin. In Cochin 
there is a considciablc colony oi Jew^s, and in 'riav.incoie one ot 
Syrian Christians Both these communities aie very ancient 
PuDUKKOTTAi IS a Small State south-west oi Tanjoie undei the 
'J'ondiman Raja 


MYSORE 

{See Map, pa^e 182.) 

433. Mysore lies Avest of Madias, in the southern angle ol 
the plateau ol the Dcccan. It has an aiea ol 29,400 square 
miles, and a total population of about 5|- millions. The people 
are for the most pait of Dravidian race. More than five millions 
arc Hindus, over a quarlci a million Muhammadans, and the 
rest Christians, Animists, or Jains. 'The principal language is 
Kanarese. 

434. History. In 1759 Haidar AH, a IVluhammadan ad- 
venturer who had been made Commander-in-Cluef of the 
army of the Hindu Raja, usurped the authority and carved out 
for himself a dominion in the south of the Deccan much laiger 
than the present Mysore State. In 1769 he had become 
powerful enough to threaten the English at Madras. In 1782, 
Haidar died and was succeeded by his son Tijiu, who was slain 
at the capture of Seringapatam in 1799. The English then 
restored the ancient Wodeyar family. In 1831, owing to the 
misgovernment of the Maharaja, the I8iitish took the Slate into 
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their own hands, and it was administered by British officers 
till 1 88 1 when it was once more handed o\'er to native govern- 
ment. Mysore is directly under the Viceroy, who is represented 
hy a Resident at the Court of the Mahax'aja. 

435. Surface and Drainage. As the Eastcin and Western 
Ghats converge they both become higher and open out into a 
broad elevated tableland which is bounded on the south and 
west by hills of considerable height, but has no definite moun- 
tain boundary on the east. The whole of Mysore, with the 
exception of a few small tracts in the north, is over 2,000 feet 
in height, and more than a third is over 3,000 feet. The more 
elevated parts of the plateau ai'c in the cast and west but a 
I'idge of slighter elevation, narrowing towards the centre, 
stretches almost continuously across the State from noi'th-east 
to west forming the watershed. The drainage of tlic north 
and north-west is to the Kistna, the rivers Tunga and Bhadra 
on the west uniting to form the Tungabhadra, which is joined 
further on by the Hugri. The Palar and the Southern Fenner 
drain a small paid of the cast. But the main drainage of the 
plateau is to the Cauvery which rises in the Western Ghats and 
flows south-eastwards through the southern portion of the 
State. On its way it is joined by numerous tributaries from 
both sides. 

436. Climate and Products. The elevation of the plateau 
makes Mysore much cooler than the surrounding plains. The 
rainfall is not heavy save along the mountains in the south and 
west. Elsewhere it averages fi*om 2C to 35 inches a year. 
The plateau is composed almost entirely of ancient crystalline 
rock, and therefore the soil is generally light and sandy and in 
need of irrigation. The streams, however, are numei"ous and 
their water is extensively used for agricultural purposes. 
There are numerous canals from the tributaries of the Kistna 
which carry the water for many miles. Mysore has also, like 
Madras, a large number of tanks. Cotton is grown in a fcAv of 
the northern districts, rice and sugar-cane in the river valleys, 
and ragi almost everywhere. There are a few coffee and 
cinchona plantations on the hills in the west and south-west. 
From the forests a certain amount of teak is obtained as well 
as sandalwood. The latter is a Government monopoly. At 
Kolar, in the cast, there is a rich gold-field and large quantities 
of the metal are obtained, 
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437. Communicatjons. The Madi*as Railway runs Iroin 
Jalarpel to Bangalore with a sinah biancli to the Kolai gokl- 
held The Southern Maratha Railway lioni Poona and Cioa 
enteis the State troin tlic north-west and runs to Bangaloie, 
whence another line of the same system goes noitln\ard to 
Dhcirmavaram and Gimtakul Tlic Mysore State Railway 
unites Bangaloie with the City ol IM^^sore, and runs on to 
Nanjangud Excellent trunk roads branch out iiom Bangalore 
in all directions 

438 Chief towns. Bangalore (160,000), towards the east, is 
more than 3,000 feet above &oa level, and enjoys a .sahibiious 
climate. It is the headquai teis oi the Governnieni, and contains 
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some fme public offices and a handsome palace. It is also a British 
military station and the Cantonment is Bntish territory. To the 
east lies Kolar, the birth-place of Haidar AU, now noted for its gold. 
Mysore, in the south, is the chief residence of the IMaharaja Serfnga- 
patam, northwax'd on an island in the Cauveiy, was the capital of the 
Elaidar family. Tipu was killed at the storming of Serhiga[)alam 
by the Biitish, The town is now almost deserted on account of its 
unhealthiness. 

439. Coorg IS a small British territory, to the south-west of 
Mysore, with an area of 1,600 squaix miles, and a population of 
180,000. It is very mountainous. Coffee and cardamoms are the 
most noted products. The chief town is Merkara. The Xiesicleut 
of Mysore is also Commissioner of Coorg, 
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BURl\rA 

440. BiTRTXfA, the largest of the Provinces of the Iiuhan 
Empire, lies outside of India proper It occupies the west ei 11 
part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, laldng in the vhole of the 
coast line from the southern point of Eastern Bengal to Point 
\'ictona on the Isthmus of Kra On the north-west it acl]ouis 
the hilly districts of Eastern Bengal and Assam and the Naiive 
State of Manipur, and on the cast it is bounded mainlv by China 
in the north and Siam in the south The total area oi the 
province is 236,000 vsquare miles, and the jiopulation is about 
10} millions 

441. Surface. Burma consists of langes of hills running 
roughly north and south and separated by long and usually 
narrow valleys. At the east of the high plateau of Tibet the 
mountain chains, which np to that point run chiefly cast and 
we^t, bend round to the south in a senes of almost concentric 
arcs, turning the Brahmaputi*a into the Valley of Awssam. Prom 
that point they run mainly m a southerly direction Three 
mam chains can be traced, That nearest the liver bends 
round a little to the west, and under various names forms the 
eastern frontier of India proper as far south as Chittagong 
It then continues as the Arakan Yoma at a short distance frcin 
the coast as far south as Cape Negrais whei'e it, dips under the 
water to rc-appear in the Andaman Isles. This range forms 
the western boundary of the basin of the Irrawaddy. Tlic 
eastern boundary of the basin is formed by a similar range which 
widens out in the centre into the Shan and Karenni Hills, 
and then, narrowing to the south, falls to the level of the plains 
near the angle of the Gulf of Martaban. Between these two 
ranges there is a minor range of much lower elcvcition and bro* 
ken in the centre^^ The northern half divides the basin of the 
Irrawaddy proper from that of its great tributary the Chindwin, 
and the southern half, called the Pegu Yoma, forms the western 
boundary of the small basin of the vSitiang. The third and 
most easterly of the main I'anges attains to greater elevations 
than cither of the others, and runs southward for nearly twice 
the distance. It forms the eastern boundary of the narrow basin 
of the Sal win, and runs without a break to the Isthmus of Kra, 

442. Coast Line. The coast of Buima contrasts strongly 
with that of peninsular India, being everywhere rocky, except 
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where the rivers have built up their deltas, and like all rocky 
coasts it is fringed with innumerable islands, most of which are 
very small. Off tlie Arakan coast m the north arc the larger 
islands of Ramri and Cheduba. On the Tenasscrim coast, m the 
soulh, IS the Mergui Archipelago. Further out to sea, and 
stretching in a line Irom Cape Negrais to Sumatra, are the 
Preparis, the Coco, 1he Andaman, and the Nicobar islands, the 
tops of a submarine ridge enclosing a deep sea 

443. Rivers, The Irrawaddy is the great river of Burma. 
It lises in the mountains oast of the bend of the Brahmaputra 
and flows south to the Gulf of Martaban Being snow-fed it is 
always a river of great volume, and being free from rapids 
except in its upper course it is navigable for Soo miles from its 
mouth. The chief towns of Binina are upon its banks, and it 
forms the great highway of commerce from the interior to the 
coast. One of the finest fleets of river steamers in the world 
ply upon it, going as far north as Bhamo near the Chinese 
frontier The chief tributary of the Irrawadd}^ is the Chindwin 
which drains the eastern slopes of the frontier hills of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and after flowing through a broad and rich 
valley, unites with the Irrawaddy below Mandalay From 
the cast the Irrawaddy receives numerous minor tributaries, the 
largest of which are the Shweli winch drains the hills cavSt of 
Bhamo, and the Myit-nge which comes down from the vShan 
Hills and joins the Iirawaddy near Alan dal ay. At its month 
the Irrawaddy forms a vast delta, and on its two chief channels 
stand the ports of Rangoon and Bassein. The Salwin is a 
longer river than the Irrawaddy and brings down more water, 
but it IS hemmed in by mountains and has numerous rocky 
rapids, so that it is navigable only m short stretches It rises 
in Tibet and flows southward to the Gull of Martaban. The 
Sittang is a smaller river whose basin is enclosed by those 
of the Irrawaddy and the Salwin. It flows southward to the 
Gull through a broad and level plain which forms a vast rice 
field Like the Salwin the Sittang is useless for navigation, 
though from diflcrent causes. It is shallow m many parts, its 
mouth is blocked by a huge sand-bar, and it is subject to a se- 
vere tidal bore. 

444. People. The people of Burma belong mainly to the 
Mongolian family. There are many allied tribes and races 
who are classed together as Tibeto-Burmans, They are not 
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pure Mongols, like the Chinese, but in physical characteristics 
seem half-way between the Chinese and the Malays. In the 
hills there are numerous wild tribes, the chief of whom ate Ihc 
Kachins in the north, the Shans m the broad plateau south-east 
of Mandalay, and ihc Karens fiuther south Burma is very 
thinly peopled, and the demand for labour has led to the 
immigration of large numbers of Chinese and Indians. In some 
respects, especially in education, the Burmese are ahead of any 
of the races of India proper, but they have little enterprise or 
initiative. They are a very hospitable, easy and pleasure- 
loving people Buddhism is the prevailing religion The 
chief languages arc Burmese and Karen, but a vast number 
of other Tibeto-Burman dialects aie spoken, 

445. Climate and Products. Almost the whole of Burma 
receives a copious rainfall, and along the coasts, and north 
of the Gulf of Martaban, it is very heavy. In the interior there 
is a drier area consisting of an oval tract running for 100 miles 
north and south of Mandalay, along the valleys of the Irra- 
waddy and Chmclwin, This tract is almost suxroimdcd by hills 
which shut off much of the monsoon lam, and the total fadl is 
only about 30 inches a year. But most of the plains of Burma 
are hot and humid Rice is the chief crop ; cotton, tobacco, 
pulses, and millets are also grown Far more rice is produced 
than the country needs, and it therefore forms the mam 
article of export. In the lorcsls. especially on the mountains 
confining the Sal win, much excellent teak is obtained. It 
IS floated down the Sal win and exported chiefly from Moiilmein. 
Iron ore and petroleum are plentiful. Iron is little worked, 
but the production ol kerosene oil is now sufixeient to supply 
nearly three-fourths of the Indian demand. The chief petro- 
leum fields are along the Irrawaddy Valley and on the Arakan 
coast. Tin is found in Tenasserim Fine white marble is 
obtained near Mandalay, from which images are cut. There 
are famous ruby and jade mines m the north. 

446. Communications. Railways now run from Rangoon 
and Bas.sein to Promc, 300 miles up the Irrawaddy, and round 
the head of the Gulf of Pegu to Moulmcin. But the principal 
line runs northward along the rich valley ol the Sittang to 
Mandalay, and onward at the other side of the river to 
Myitkyina, almost on the northern frontier. From Mandalay 
a branch runs through the Shan States to Kunlong Ferry on 
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the Salwin, and on the other side oi the river a shorter branch 
to Monywa on the Chmdwin Id all nearly 1,400 miles ol rail- 
way are now open The chief thioiigh trathc is, how cvei still 
largely by river. There arc comparatively few good roads in 
Burma. One has been constiuded from Bhamd to the Chmesc 
Frontier and (by request of the Chinese Ciovcrmnenl) 50 miles 
beyond it, along wFich oveiland tiaflic is earned on wath 
Yun-naii 

447. History. The dominions ol tlie native government of 
Burma w'erc originally much moie extensive than the present 
British Province The King was very despotic, being absolute 
master of the Imcs and property of his subjects In 1^2 \ the 
reigning monarch declared wai against the British, and pre- 
pared golden chains to bind the Governor-General ol India. 
The English troops advanced to Yandabo, within imles ol 
the capital, when the Burmese were c ompclled to make peace 
by the .sacrifice ol Assam, Arakaii and the "I eiiasscnm Piov-mces. 
In 1S52 hostilities again broke out, and Pegu was annexed. 
To secure the peace ol India, Thcebaw, King ol LI])])ei Buiina, 
was deposed m 1885, and the country became a Piovmce of the 
Indian Empire. A Legislative Count il w\as granted m 1897. 

448. Chief Towns. Rangoon (23j,oooh on Ihe eastern branch 
of the Irrawaddy, is the third ]:jort oi the Empire. The trade of 
Rangoon has developed rapidly of recent yeais, anti its expoits arc 
now considerably more than twice as largo as those ot IMadias, 
The other ports are Moulmein near the mouth of the Sahvin. the 
centre of the timber trade, Bassem on the western bianch ot the 
Irrawaddy, Akyab on the Aiakan coast neai the mouth ot the 
Kuladan river, and Mergui in Tcnasserim, These ports arc all 
comparatively small and their trade is chiefly coastal. Seven-eighths 
of the foreign trade of Burma passes through Rangoon. Mandalay, 
the last capital of the native kingdom, is a new city on the Irrawaddy. 
Amarapura and Ava, former capitals, now deserted, fu*c in the 
neighbourhood. Bhamo, in the north, is the seat of the overland 
trade with China. Prome is a flourishing trading town on the Irra- 
waddy connected with Rangoon by rail. 

449. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, though geogra- 
phically belonging to Burma, form a scpai*ate administration 
under a CMef Commtssio'i^er . The Andamans consist of three 
large islands and nearly 200 small ones, with a total area of 
about 2,500 square miles They arc hilly, and have numerous 
excellent harbours. The rainfall is heavy and the hill-sides 
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are covered with valuable forests A large convict settlement 
is maintained on the islands. The native inhabitants arc of a 
low Negrito race The Nicobars have an area of about 630 
square miles They are similar in most respects to the Anda- 
mans, but are peopled by a Malay race Port Blair, on South 
Andaman, is the seat of the government The meteorological 
observations taken on the Andamans are of great impoitance, 
as they give the earliest and most reliable storm warnings. 
On this account Port Blair has recently been connected by 
wireless telegraphy vith Buima. 

Foreign I-^ossesstons in India 

450. The French Territories ni India arc Pondicherry and 
Karikal, on the coast of the Cainatic , Mahe, on the Malabar coast ; 
Yanaon on the Godavari Delta, and Chandernagore, on the river 
Hooghly. They contain less than 200 square miles, and about 
285,000 inhabitants. I^ondicheny is the residence of the Governor. 
It IS a small place, with but little trade. 

451. The Portuguese Possessions consist of the small distiict 
of Goa, Daman north of Bombay, and the island of Diu on tlie coast 
of the Kathiawar Peninsula Goa was once the splendid capital of 
the Poi tuguesG dominions in the cast, but is now in rums. Panjim, 
or New Goa, has been built neaicr fhe sea. Marmagoa, the port ol 
Goa, has the best harbour on the ■west coast south of Bombay. 
It is now served by a branch of the .Southern Maratha Railway, and 
its trade is growing. 


CEYLON 

452. Ceylon, the Lanka of the Hindus, is a large pear- 
shaped island in the Indian Ocean to the south-east of India. 
It IS nearly connected with the mainland by the islands of 
Manar and Rameswaram, and a ridge of sandbanks called 
Adames Bridge. The northern part of the channel between 
India and Ceylon is called Palk Strait ; the southern the Gulf 
of Manar. Pamban Passage, between Rameswaram and the 
mainland, has been deepened, but is still navigable only by 
small vessels. Ceylon contains about 25,300 square miles, and 
has a population of over 3J millions. 

453. Surface. The northern half of the island is for the 
most part low , in the interior of the southern half there are 
elevated plateaus and loft\?' mountains. The tablelands vary 
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Fig UU. The Ishuul of Ceylon. 
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from 1,000 to 4,000 teet in height. Adames Peak, long sup- 
posed to be the highest mountain in the island, is 7,352 feet 
above the sea On its top a lude representation of a tootpnnt 
has been foimed of lime, which is venerated as an impression 
left on the rock bv Buddha Pedrotalagala, the highest 
mountain, is 8,205 height. 

454. Coast Line. The coast on the north and west is low 
and sandy on the south-east and east it is mostly rocky, 

and m parts descends 
rapidly to the w^ater 
and quickly sinks to 
great depths. The east 
coast has several fine 
natural harbours, es- 
pecially Ti'incomallee 
Bay, which is one ot 
the most ca2-)acious har- 
bours m the world. It is 
a British naval station, 
but being oil the main 
lines of the \’\orkrs com- 
merce it IS of compara- 
tively little inqioitancc. 
Galie Bay, in the south, 
IS also a good harbour, 
and was much used be- 
fore the arlihciai har- 
bour of Colombo, on the 
west coast, was made. 

455, Rivers. The 
Mahawili Ganga is the 
principal liver. It flows 
from the central high- 
lands to Trmcomallee 
Bay, and is about 150 
miles long. It is navigable for the greater part of its length. 
The other rivers are none of them over 90 miles in length. 
The most important are the Kalany Ganga and Kalu Ganga 
on the western coast, and the Wala Ganga in the south-east 
of the island 

456. Climate. Ceylon is so small that great varieties of 
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climate are almost impossible On the coast ail round the 
island it is hot, the west and south-west coasts are gciicialiy 
humid, while the north and cast coasts are drier No part of 
the island is more than 70 miles from the sea This makes 
the climate free Irom great extremes ot heat and cold. The 
southern half is, as a rule, much more moist than the northern 
half. The extreme north has a rainfall of only 50 inches a 
year, and in no part of the northein half does it exceed 75 
inches But in the south there is only one narrow strip along 
the cast coast wdicre the lamfall docs not exceed 50 inches; 
many districts have over 100 inches, while in some it exceeds 
200 inches 

457. Products. Tea, rice, coconuts, coffee, betel-nuts, 
cinnamon, india-rubber, and cinchona, arc the principal vege- 
table productions The forests yield valuable timber. Ceylon 
IS noted for its precious stones, but plumbago is the most valu- 
able mineral. Large qiiaiilitics of salt arc manufactured on 
the coast. Pearl oysters arc lished in the Chilf ol JVfanar. 
There arc many tea and coffee plantations on the hills, but of 
late years the growth of cotice has greatly declined, cinchona 
and mdia-ruhbcr having taken its place. The cultivation 
and manutactiire of lea are rapidly increasing. The foreign 
commerce amounts to about eighteen millions sterling. The 
chief exports aie tea, cocoa, plumbago, coconut products, 
cinchona, india-rubber and coffee. There are now more 
than 560 miles of Government railways in the island. 

458. People. The population is about millions. The 
Sinhalese inhabit the central and southern parls of the island ; 
the Tamils, the north-eastern distiicts. Moors, or Muhamma- 
dans, are scattered throughout the island. The Veddahs 
are a wild tribe in the interior. Buddhism is the prevailing 
religion among the Sinhalese, and Hinduism among the Tamils. 
Christianity has made much pi'ogress. 

459. Government, Ceylon is a British Colony, and is ruled 
by a Governor aided by an Executive Council of 5 members 
and a Legislative Council of 17. For many centuries the island 
had kings of its own. In 1518 the Portuguese obtained 
possession of the maritime districts, but were expelled in 1656 
by the Dutch. In 1796 the English conquered the Dutch 
possessions, and in 1815 their authority was established over 
tlae whole island. 
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460. Chief towns. Colombo (158,000), the capital, situated on 
the west coast, is a growing town and a seaport of great importance. 
It IS the chief port of call for many lines of steamers trading between 
Europe and India, China, Japan, and Australia. Its harbour is 
commodious and is protected by a fine breakwater. Docks have 
recenitly been coiistrucled Galle, on the south coast, is the second 
sea.port. It has a good harbour, but much of its trade has now 
passed to Colombo. Batticaloa and Trincomallee are ports on the 
cast coast Jaffna, m the north, is a thriving town now connected 
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by rail with Colombo. Kandy was the last capital of the Sinhalese 
kings, Nuwara Eliya, 6,200 feet above the sea, is a sanatorium, 
Anuradhapura was the Buddhist capital of the island, and has ex- 
tensive and interesting ruins. 

461. The Maldives, south-west of Cape Coiiiorin, are 
groups of low coral islands under a petty Sultan. Coconuts, 
fish and cowries are the principal exports. The Sultan is 
tributary to the Governor of Ceylon. 
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INDO-CHINESE PENINSULA 

462. The Soiith-Eastct*n Peninsula ol Asia, ionnei I5" called 
Further India, or India beyond the Ganges includes the con nines 
between the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea China loi mc! 
its noithcni boundary The tirea and the population are both 
uncertain, as only estunates have been made The J^cninsula 
is about one-third less than India in extent, but has only 
about one-tenth ot Us population. The iixtcrioi consists of 
chains of mountains running noith and .south, enclosing valleys 
which gradually widen towards the sea, and ioiin the beds of 
large rivers These rivers arc the Irrawaddy, Sittang, Salwin, 
Menam, and Mekong, or Cambodia. 

463. Climate and Natural Products, The clnnate is gener- 
ally hot and moist The rainfall is everywhere tani}^ abuiulani , 
and all over the western halt ol the jicninsnla, which is well 
wuthin the monsoon area, it is very hca\y csjiccially in June 
and July 'Phe plains arc therefore well adapted ior rice, 
w^hich IS the chid gx'ain growni, and the hills arc covered with 
dense forests of valuable trees 'Phe rubber tree abounds, 
but unfortunately vast numbers have been felled. Teak is 
more abundant here than in any olher part of the world, and 
is the most valuable forest product. Ebony, mahogany, red- 
wood and other timbers arc also exported The bamboo is 
veiy plentiful Precious stones are found m the central 
districts, and there are tin mines m the south. The animals 
are nearly the same as those of Eastern India wuth the 
addition of the orang-outang, a large ape. 

464. People. The inhabitants belong to the Mongolian 
and Malayan races They arc robust, but for the most ]>art 
of lower statin c than the Hindus. Their houses are chielly 
constructed of bamboos and matting, wdtb thatched roofs, 
and, as the country is subject to floods, aic generally built on 
posts about four feet from the ground. Their languages, which 
are very numerous, belong to the Tibeto-Burman family, with 
the single exception of Malay in the south. 

465. The peninsula includes Burma in the west ; Siam in 
the centre ; Tonquin, Annam, and French Cochin China in the 
east ; and in the south Malaya, including the Federated Malay 
States and the Straits Settlements. Burma, as a Province of 
the Indian Empire, has already been described. 
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SIAM 

466. Siam is bituatefl to Ihc east ol the Pegu and the 
Tenasserim Divisions oi Burma, and noith of the Chilt of 
Siam It also includes the 1101 them liaU of tlie IMaUiy Penin- 
sula The country consists chiefly of a large feitile valley, 
watered by the Mcnam, and enclosed by two mountain langcs 
It was at one time much more extensive than it is now, Pi a nee 
having largely encroached in the east Its area now is about 
220,000 square miles. 

467. People. The population is estimated at nearly 7 
millions. The Siamese arc chiefly Mongolian in race and greatly 
resemble the Burmese Until lately most ol the people were 
in a state of servitude almost amounting to slavery, owing to 
the fact that a creditor could enslave a debtor This has now 
been abolished There are many Chinese settlers Shans are 
also numerous in the north, and Malays in the south, 'fhe 
prevailing religion is Buddhism The government is despotic, 
and the sovereign appoints his own successor The brother, or 
son, of the sovereign is termed the second king, and has con- 
siderable influence 

468. Communications and Commerce, Railways belonging 

to the State run northwards from Bangkok along the %'alley 
of the Men am to Paknampo, and eastwards to Korat, The 
ioimer will soon be extended to Chieng-mai There are also 
two small lines owned and woikcd by private companies 
Altogether the lines opened are about ^00 miles in length, and 
others are under construction. But the nvcis are the chiei 
routes of commerce, both the Menam and the Mekong being 
navigable The chief exports are rice, icak-wood, pepper, 
fish and Judes , the chief imports aic colioii treasure, 

opium, and kerosene oil The trade is mostly with Cliina and 
India. 

469. Towns, Bangkok (500,000), the capital, is on the 
delta of the Menam about 20 miles from the mouth of the livcr. 
About a third of the population live in floating houses built 
on bamboo rafts, which arc moored to posts fixed in the water. 
But the town is rapidly improving, and has now an excellent 
system of electric tramways. The trade is chiefly in the hands 
of the Chinese. Ayuthia, the ancient capital, is higher up the 
same river, Chieng-mai is a trading town in the north-west. 
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FRENCH INPO-CHTNA 

470. The eastern coast of the Indo-CIiinese Peninsula 
includes Tonquin, or Tong-King, in the north ; Annam (south 
country), m the middle , and French Cochin China in the 
south. Tonqum has been seized by the French, and the King 
of Annam is now under French control. In 1904 about S,ooo 
square miles of Cambodia, m the south, was ceded to France 
by Siam 

471. Tonouin consists of the basin of the Songkoi (Great 
River) which flows into the Gulf of Tonqum Annam, also 
called Cochin China, is south of Tonqum and east of the 
Mekong The Annamese are descendants of the Chinese who 
conquered the country Buddhism, united with the worship 
of ancestors, is the prevailing religion Hanoi, up the river 
Songkoi, is the capital of Tonqum , Haiphong is the chief sea- 
port Hue, on the sea-coast, the capital of Annam, is fortified 
in the European style 

472. French Cochin China lies to the south-west of Annam 
and includes the delta of the Mekong. Cambodia, to the north- 
west of Flench Cochin China, is now also French territory 
The two provinces have an area ol about 56,000 square miles 
and a population of 3/, millions Cambodia, once a powerful 
kingdom, contains some magnificent uiins It is noted for a 
yellow gum icsm, called Gamboge Saigon, the capital of 
French Cochin China, is on a branch of the Mekong. Udong, 
the former capital of Cambodia, is inland. 

MALAYA 

473. The greater part of the Malayan Peninsula consists of 
small States, the more northern of which are subject to the 
King of Siam while those in the south are under native rulers, 
Kedah and Perak m the north and J chore m the south arc the 
principal States, but Pahang is the largest Malaya is joined 
to the mainland by the narrow Isthmus of Kra. 

474. The Federated Malay States include Perak^ 
Selangor, Nigri Sembilan and Pahang. By a treaty with Britain 
they are administered by the Native Rulers under the advice 
of a British Resident, who is subject To the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. Their area is 35,000 sq. miles, and their 
population about a million. They are rich in natural resources, 
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especially minerals Perak and Selan^t;or yield inoie than lialt 
the tin of the world Pahang is nch in gold. 1 here aie se\'(nal 
railways, chiefly in Perak and Sclangoi 1 he land is \ery 
fertile, and considera.ble qiianulics of coffee and rubber aie 
exported. The mangosteen, one ol the most delicious hints 
in the world, is a native'*of the Mahiv States 
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475. The Straits Settlements include the islands ol 
Singapore and Penang, with Wellesley Province and Malacca 
in the Malayan Peninsula The area is about 1,200 sejuare 
miles, and the population about 600,000. The Straits Settle- 
ments were under the Government of India till 1867, when they 
were made a Crown Colony under a Governor. 

476. Singapore is situated on a small island at the southern 
extremity of Malaya. It is one of the most impoiiant ports 
in Asia, as it is on the direct route between Einope and India 
on the west, and China and Japan on the cast. It is also a 
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Britisli naval station ol considerable impoi tance, and is 
strongly defended Ils commerce is very extensive. Malacca 
is a district in the west of Malaya, with a town ol the same 
name. Penang is a small fertile island ofl the west coast ol 
Malaya ceded to the English by the Raja ol Kedah. Wellesley 
Province is a distiict on the mainland, opposite Penang The 
port of Penang shares the local trade with Singapore, but it 
lies somewhat olf the main trade route. 


CHINESE EMPIRE 

477. The Chinese Empire is bounded on the north by 
Asiatic Russia, on the east by the Pacific, on the south by the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula and India, and on the west by Russian 
Turkestan. It is composed of China Proper, and the depen- 
dencies of Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, and Eastern Turkestan. 
According to the latest Chinese estimates the aica and popu- 
lation arc as follows . — 



Square miles 

Population 

China 

1,532,420 

363,6x0 

1,367,600 

463,200 

407,253,000 

16,000,000 

2.600.000 

6.500.000 

1.200.000 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 

Eastern Turkestan 


1 4,277,170 

433,553,000 ^ 


This estimate of the population is in all probability, however, 
excessive Many competent authorities hold that the popu- 
lation of China Proper does not exceed 300 millions 


CHINA 

478. China Proper, in the south-east, is the richest and 
most populous part of the Empire. The dependencies, nearly 
twice its size, contain less than one-twelfth of its inhabitants. 

479. Surface. In the east vast and fertile plains, forming 
the lower basins of the great rivers Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse- 
Kiang, extend for 600 miles from north to south, and far inland, 
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These plains are mainly alluvial South of 1hc della of llie 
Hoang-Ho the rocky pcmnsnla oi Shantung slioUhcs east- 
wards, dividing the (hill of Pechili horn the Yellow Sea To- 
wards the west and south the elevation increases, and the 
country is mainly composed of fertile river valleys, se])aratcd by 
irregular mountain-ndgcs. The tar w^cst, bordering on Burma, 
is an elevated plateau intersected by a scries ol mountain chains 
running north and south l-Terc the valleys along which the 
rivers make them* w^ay seldom fall below 5.000 loot above sea 
level. From the north-cast of Tibet a prolongation of the 
great Kuen Lun range stretches castw^ard across China, throw- 
ing out spurs to the north and south This range, or scries of 
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ranges known by many names but together called the Pe-iing 
Mountains, separates the basin of the Hoang-Ho from that of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, and divides China into northcim and 
southern parts which differ greatly in character. The north 
consists largely of loess, a soft and poi*ous rock which has 
apparently been formed not by water but by wind. It is a 
consolidated accumulation of desert dust, and in many places 
is several thousands of feet in thickness. The pores in the 
loess are peipendicular, made probably by the .stalks of deep 
jungle-grass. The layers accordingly weather vertically/ the 
streams often cutting deep courses with perpendicular sides. 
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The loess soil is vciy icrlile It is light, and yellow in colour, 
and bcjiig carried down by the Hoang-Ho (Yellow River) gives 
that river and the Yellow Sea their names South ol the Pe- 
liiigs loess is not lound ; but in the west of the Yang-tse basin 
15 a ridi red earth almost equally Icrtile Towards the south 
the Yang-tsc basin is separated from that of the Canton River 
(or Si-Kiang) by the Nan-ling Mountains which run from west 
to east till within 200 miles of the sea, when they bend to the 
north-east and run parallel to the coast for 400 miles, A 
multitude of spurs bianch out from them m all directions, 
enclosing valleys of great fertility. 

480. Rivers. The two great rivers of China, the Yang-tse 
Kiang and the Hoang-Ho, both use amid the snows of Tibet. 
The Yang-tse at first flows east, and then southwards for 500 
miles To the north-cast of Burma its course is parallel with 
that of the Mekong, and within 50 miles of it Then it bends 
sharply and follows a zig-zag course east-north-cast to the 
Cliina Sea It receives innumerable iTibutaries, the largest of 
which arc the Mm, which joins it from the noitli about 1,500 
miles Xiom its mouth and has almost as large a volume of water 
as the Yang-tse itself, and the Han winch also joins it from the 
north at Hankow. The Yang-tse is navigable for steamers 
for 1,000 miles, up to the town of Ichang. Above Ichang there 
arc long and dangerous rapids, and then the river is again 
navigable for a further 800 miles The rapids are not impas- 
sable for smaller craft, which are hauled up, and they have 
been several times navigated by river gunboats under steam. 

481. The Hoang-Ho breaks through a gorge m the Kiien 
Lim Mountains and takes a north-easterly course, forming, in 
one part, the north-western boundary of China proper. South 
of the In-Shan mountains in Mongolia it flows eastwards for 
250 miles and then, bending to the south, re-enters China. It 
conlmiics its southerly course foi 400 miles, till, north of the 
Pc-hng range, it receives its main tributary the Wei from 
the west It then flows east and north-east to the Gulf of 
Pechili. At present it enters the sea north of the peninsula 
ol Shantung, but a few years ago its course was to the 
south, lo a point 300 miles from its present mouth.* The 
bed of the river has been raised by the silt which it brings down 
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till it IS many feet above llio plain Tn spite o1 einhanknionts 
it occasionally buisis its bounds and chanj^es Us course to the 
sea, causing disastrous floods over thousands of scpiare miles, 
with immense loss of hie and piopcity 'riiesc disasters have 
given the river the name ot “ China’s Sorrow ” Like all the 
chief rivers of China the Hoang-Ho increases immensel}?- in 
volume when the heavy siimmei rains begin, its level otten 
rising more than 40 feet Owing to the silting up of its bed 
the Hoang-Ho is not, except when in flood, navigable by large 
vessels Native boats of 100 tons, however, can make use of 
its entire length. 

482. The Pei-Ho is a much smaller river which also flows 
into the Gulf of Pechili. It is fed by numerous streams 
wLich dram the northern hills, and unite near Tientsin It is 
navigable for 100 miles. The Canton River, or Si-Kiang, rises 
in the south-western highlands and flows ailmost due east to 
the sea It is navigable for vesseks of large size as far as 
Wu-Chovv, T20 miles from its mouth. Higher up navigation is 
impeded by rapids np which sm^dlci craft arc hauled, 

483. China has the most inagnificeni system of liver com- 
munications in the world, and its great towns cluster along the 
river banks An artificial watciAvay, the Imperial Canal, runs 
from Tientsin in tire north to Hangchow m the south. It is 
over 700 miles m length and was constructed more ihan t.ooo 
years ago. 

484. Climate. The whole ol China except a small strip in 
the south lies within the North Temperate Zone In winter 
the temperature deci cases veiy rapidly to the north, while in 
summer the difference is comparatively trifling Tn June the 
mean temperature south of Canton is 8o°F., and north of 
Shantung yo^F. ; in January, 6o°F. and 20°F. rcsj-^ectivcly. 
There is thus a much greater ro.ngc of temperature in the 
north than in the south, the summer heat and winter cold 
being both considerable. The Pci-Ho m the north is frozen 
for about three months of the year. The rainfall is xdentiful 
except in the north-west, and, as China is within the monsoon 
area, the wet season is in the summer. The rains steadily 
increase from May to July and then diminish gi'adualty. 
August and September are still fairly Avet. but November and 
December are dry. Near the change of the monsoons the 
China seas are subject to very severe cyclones^ called Typhoon's. 
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485. Natural Products. Rice and tea are the principal 
objects of cultivation, and ai*e giown chiefly in the south and 
south-east. Sugar, cotton and indigo arc also cultivated in the 
south, and opium on a very large scale in the south-west. 
Wheat, barley, maize, millets, and pulses are grown in the north. 
The bamboo is very plentiful, and is used for many purposes 
including the manufacture of Chinese paper The tallow and 
camphor trees yield valuable products. 

486. Fish and the hog are the chief animal foods. The 
fisheries in the rivers and lakes arc exceedingly productive. 
Gold and silver fish came originally from China. As the 
countxy is populous and exceedingly well-cultivated there are 
few wild animals Horses and cattle arc not numerous 
Beautiful pheasants arc found in the woods. The silk-worm 
is widely reared and much silk is produced The mulberry, 
upon which the silk-worm lives, is grown almost everywhere. 

487. China is rich in minerals, but the^^ are not as yet much 
worked. Copper, zinc, and quicksilver are found in the western 
mountains ; iron is also abundant. The basins of the Hoang- 
Mo and Yang-tse contain some of the greatest coal beds in the 
world, over 70,000 squai’e miles in extent. Kaolin, a porcelain 
clay of the finest quality, is also a valuable product. 

488. People. The Chinese belong to the Mongolian family. 
They arc ingenious, industrious, and thrifty , very conservative 
and exclusive, and much attached to ancient customs, In 
religion tliey are mostly Buddhists, but the higher classes are 
followers of Confucius, Confucianism being the State religion 
and the Emperor the sole high priest. Taoists are also numer- 
ous, and the worship of ancestors is universal. There are about 
30 million Muhammadans in the Empire and ij* million 
Christians. Christianity is sjircading in the more accessible 
parts of China with increasing rapidity, but in some of the 
Provinces the small Christian community has had to suffer 
bitter persecution. 

489. The Chinese attained a considerable degree of civili- 
zation at a very early period. They were acquainted with 
printing, paper making, and the manner’s compass, long before 
these were known to Europeans Little advancement, how- 
ever, was made for many centuries owing to their veneration 
for antiquity and their contempt for other nations. Tins is 
now passing away. They are rapidly learning to utilize all 
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western inventions. The opposition ot the Chinese to loieign 
enterprise witlim the Empire is due now, not to any contempt 
lor foreigners, but to a natural desire that the resouices of llic 
countxy should be developed by native industry and capital 
alone. 

490. Government. About 2,000 ycais ago the Chmese 
elected a vast wall, which still exists, 1 ,250 miles in length, to 
prevent the incursions of the Tartais , but in li/f) the comitiy 
was conquered by the Mongols, and in 1643 it came uiidci the 
Manchu Tartars who still occupy the throne The ionn of 
government is autocratic. The Empeior has two advisory 
councils, but he is nevertheless supreme, and Jaws are made 



Fig. 105. Wall of China, 

From a iihotograpli at Kitpef near Peking, 


by etUcts A strong reform party is endeavouring to limit 
the autocratic power, and a Constitution will in all probability 
soon be granted. The eighteen Provinces arc ruled by Vice- 
roys, who wield ail power and are responsible to the Emperor. 
Great advance has been made in administration during the last 
quarter of a century, and now the various departments of 
government arc presided over by eight Boards. In 1895, 
China was defeated by Japan, who took from her the island of 
Formosa and the Pescadores. England, Germany and I'Tance 
have small territories in China which they hold nominally on 
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lease. Until 1S42 Europeans were allowed to trade only at 
the port ol Canton In that year four additional ports (hence- 
forth known as “ Treaty Ports ”) were opened, and the number 
has since been trcquently increased till now all the important 
ports are open co the commerce of the world. 

491. Industries and Commerce. The old and lamoiis hand- 
manufactures of China were silk, porcelain, and lacquer-ware. 
Ivory carving was also common. These arc all declining On 
the other hand industries dependent on steam power have been 
introduced and are slowly developing. The chief of these are 
spinning and weaving in cotton, wool, and silk. There has also 
been a considerable development m mining, especially for 
coal, tin, iron, and gold. In connection with the Chinese State 
Railways there are now large engineering works at Hankow. 
The principal imports are cotton goods, opium, kerosene oil, 
metals, sugar, and rice , the exports, silk, tea, raw cotton, furs, 
beans, and hides Opium is imported from India , cotton 
goods from England and India The sea-borne foreign trade 
IS chiefly with England, India, and the United States ; and 
there IS a growmg overland trade with Russia The total 
loreign trade of China amounts to about 80 millions sterling. 

492. Communications. The waterways of China have for 
ages been the principal highways of commerce. There are 
good lair-weather ” roads in many parts, but few of them arc 
metalled. Railways arc now being opened in many directions. 
Some of these have been constructed by Chinese engineers and 
with Chinese capital, others by foreigners under agreement 
with the Government, who commonly retain the right to buy 
after a given number of years The chief Railway is from 
Peking to Hankow, a distance of 750 miles. This line crosses 
the Hoang-Ho by a bridge two miles in length, and wfll soon be 
carried south to Canton, a further 650 miles. Altogether China 
has at the present time over 3,500 miles of rail , and at least 
4,000 miles more are projected and surveyed. 

493. Chief towns. Peking {Northern Court), the capital, 
is situated in the north-east, near the river Pci-Ho. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 1,600,000. Peking consists of two por- 
tions — the Chinese and Tartar cities, the latter containing the 
imperial palace and gardens. Tientsin (750,000) , on the Pei-Ho, 
is the port of Peking. Hankow on the Yang-tsc, at the junction 
of the Han River, 700 miles from the sea, is a large trading town 
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accessible to sca-gomg vessels Wuchang, the capital ol the 
province, is on the opposite bank ot the Yang-lse, and Hanyang 
IS on the same side ot the Yang-lse as Hankow but on the other 
side of the Plan. These three towns piactically ioim one vast 
commercial city at the heart ot China wnth over 2,000,000 
inhabitants As China developcs her railway system this ]omt 
city will become increasingly important as the gieat commeicial 
capital of the Empire Ichang, about a thousand miles up the 



Fig. 100. A street in Canton. 


Yang-tse, is tke limit of steam navigation. Shanghai (650,000), 
is a great centie of foreign commerce, and has a large European 
population, Nanking (Southern Court), on the Yang-tse, was 
the ancient capital It is noted lor its doth manufactures. 
Canton {900,000), in the south, was till itSga the only place 
which foreigners were allowed to visit. It is situated near the 
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moiitli of the Si-Kiang, and has a large tea trade. Other poi ts 
ate Amoy and Foochow, opposite Formosa , and Ningpo, 
noted for its silk trade, opposite the island of Chusan. 

494. Foreign Possessions in China. Macao, belonging to 
the Portuguese, and Hong-Kong to the English, aie tuo small 
islands south of Canton Macao came into the possession of 
the Poituguese in 15S0, and Hong-Kong was acquired by the 
English in 1842. Hong-Kong is the great centre ot tiadc 
between Great Britain and China, and a most important 
naval station. The population is about 300,000, mostly 



Pipf. 107. Tlie Shantung and Liaiitung Peninsulas, 
sliowinu; the position of 
Poit Arthur, Wei hai-ivo], and Kiaiuchaii. 


Chinese. Its chief town is Victoria. A small part of the 
mainland, called Kowloon, was ceded to Britain in 1861, and a 
further portion in 1900. On the peninsula of Shantung Kiau- 
chau has been leased to Germany, and Wei-hai-wei to Britain. 

MANCPIURIA 

495. Manchuria lies noith of Korea and south ol the river 
Amur, The capital is Kirinoula, in the south. It is a moun- 
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tamous country, and Iho cold in winter is so sc\ere th.it the 
Amur IS blocked by ice tor several months a year Tho 
country contains some vast forests, and iii the south is fertile. 
Oats are widely cultivated The inhabitants, who ate mostly 
Chinese, arc thinly scattered Mukden, m the south, w^as the 
ancient capital of the Manchus A Chinese laihvay now^ runs 
round the Gulf of Pechih irom Ticiitbin to Pori Aiihui and 
north to Mukden, ftom which place a hue runs north to 
Harbin on the Siberian Railway. Port Arthur and Talienwan, 
in the Liautung Peninsula, were leased to Russia, and Port 
Arthur was strongly fortified In 1905, alter the JCusso- 
Japanese war, the leases were transferred to Japan 

MONGOLIA 

496. Mongolia, to the west of Manchuria, consists of a vast 
tableland sepaiated from Manchuria by the Khmgan Moun- 
tains. The northern pai'ts are waitcrccl by the tributaries of 
the Amur and Yenisei. The centre contains the great Desert 
of Gobi, 1,500 miles in length, consisting ol sandy or stony 
plains separated by low^ hills. Through the middle of the 
Desert runs a broad depicssion called by the Chinese the 
Hanhai, which at one tunc was an inland sea I'he south of 
Mongolia is watered by tTibularics of the Hoang-Ho. 

497. The gi'eater part of the Mongolian Plateau i.s dry and 
barren. The rainfall is very scanty, and the range of tempeia- 
ture is very great, the cold winds from Siberia making the 
winteis exceedingly severe There is, m consequciu'c, very 
little cultivation of any kind. The coimiry is inhabited by 
Tartar and Kalmuck tribes chicfiy pastoral and nomadic, who 
arc ruled by their own Khans, or Chiefs, nominally subject to 
China. The worship of the Grand Lama is the religion of the 
country. Urga, south of Lake Baikal, is the chief town and the 
residence of the Chinese Governor. Maimatchin (trade town), 
on the northern frontier, is the centre for the caravan trade 
across the desert between Siberia and China, 

TIBET 

498. Tibet extends eastwards from the Pamirs, and includes 
the vast plateau, the highest in the world , between the Kuen 
Lun INlountains in the north and the Himalayas in the south. 
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The plateau has numerous lakes, and contains tlic sources of 
several of the largest rivers ol Asia — the Indus and Sutlej, the 
Ganges and Gandak, the Biahmaputra, Salwin, Mekong, 
Yang-tse~Kiang, and Hoang-IJo The rainlall is nevertheless 
scanty and, except in parts, the country is dry and arid The 
cold in winter is extreme Tlie people are Mongolians, Budd- 
hists in religion. In nil spiritual matters they arc ruled by the 
Grand Lama, and the authority ol China is represented by an 
Amban (oi Viceroy) and several Residents. Little is known 
ot Tibet, as it i^ still closed to Euiopeans A British expedi- 
tion, however, recently penetrated as far as Lhassa, and during 
1907-08 Dr Sven Hcdm, a Swedish explorer, made a long and 
arduous tour through the country The lesults of his obser- 
vations are not yet known A little grain, especially barley, 
IS raised in the valleys but the people ore chiefly pastoral 
Sheep, goats, and the yak, a kind ol buffalo, are the principal 
domestic quadrupeds The sheep arc of the broad tailed 
species, and arc employed as beasts oi burden The goats aic 
covered with line hair, which is largely exported. Borax, gold, 
and salt are the chief mineral products The trade oi Tibet is 
chiefly with China, but there is a small trade with India acioss 
the Himalayan jiasscs The capital, and rcsidcni'c ol the 
Grand Lama, is Lhassa, situated m a broad valley watered 
by a tributary of the Tsanpu, 01 Brahmaputra 


EASTERN TURKESTAN 

499. Eastei'n Turkestan, to the north-west ot Tibet, 
and south of the Thian Shan Mountains, consists of an elevated 
plateau surrounde<l on ail sides, except the cast, by lofty 
mountains, and enclosing a deep depressed area, the Tarim 
Basin, once an inland sea, in which the drainage is to lake 
Lob Nor. The surface consists chiefly of rock, or of vast sand 
dunes which move slowly westward before the jircvailing 
winds In past ages this moving sand has enveloped and 
buned numerous considerable cities. Here and there are 
grass oases where grain and fruit are grown and where the 
towns are situated A valuable mineral product is jade, 
large quantities of which are sent I0 China. The chief towns 
are Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Yarkand is the head- 
quarters of the trade with India across the Karakorum Pass. 
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EMPIRE OF JAPAN 

500. The Empire of Japan consistb ol the islancN oi Nippon 
or Honshiu, Yezo or Hokkaido, Kiushiu. Shikoku, Taiwan or 
Formosa, and many smaller ones, luchidmi^ the \oU'ani(‘ 
Kurile Islands to the north-east and the Luchu Islands to 
the south-west. It also includes halt oi Sakhalin, and (lie 
southern portion ol the Liautung Peninsula (including Port 
Arthur, Talienwan, and Dalny) wrested irom Russia The 
last is nominally held on lease Irom China. The total aiea, 
including Korea, is about 24.] 000 square miles, and the po])u~ 
lation about Go millions Formosa and small islands called 
the Pescadores iFishcrmeii Islands) were taken honi China 
in TS95. Japan has been called an Asiatic Britain It 
occupies a similar position m Eastern Asia to thal occiipunl bv 
Britain in Western Europe, and its climate is almost the same 

501. Surface and Climate. The large islands aie traversed 
by loftv mountain ranges containing several active volcanoes, 
Fusiyama, or Mount Fuji, 111 Nipjion, over 15.000 leet in 
height, IS considered sacred Earthquakes are sometimes 
very destructive. The valleys and plains are lertile. and the 
coasts are indented by numerous deep bays tonmng cxecJlent 
natural harbours. The climate is temperate, but the noith is 
much colder than the south. The Kuro Sivo, 01 Black 
Current, ihe northern arm of the IMcilic Equatorial Cunent. 
sweeps along the east coast, and makes it warmer tlnin the 
west The rainfall is abundant all the year round, 

502. Natural Products. Japan is nch in minerals. Copper, 
iron and sulphur abound, and gold and silver arc also present, 
and are worked to a small extent. Coal is plentiful. Petroleum 
IS also found, and the oil fields arc being developed. Rice is 
the principal article of food ; but beans, wheat, and barley 
are also extensively grown. The tea plant is so abundant that 
hedges are composed of it. Tobacco, cotton and indigo arc 
widely cultiva.ted. In Formosa camphor is a government 
monopoly, and is obtained m large quantities. The ^’armsh 
employed in nch lacquered ware is manufactured from the 
resin of a Japanese tree. The process of lacquering is therefore 
called Japamimg.” 
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503. People. Hie Japanese belong to the Mongolian 
family They arc energetic, coui toons and self-reliant They 
boast a very ancient history, and the present ruling dynasty 
has been on the throne for nearly 2,500 years Till compara- 
tively recently they held themselves rigidly aloof from the 
western world, and were exclusive and prejudiced All that 
has passed away, and during the last hall century they have 
welcomed every western mhuence that would enable them to 
increase their power and wealth. The country is now open 
to all, and western enterprise is welcomed and iinitEited. 
Elementary education is now compulsory, and is provided 
by the State. Theic arc two Universities, and special 
colleges have been established lor medicine, law, science, 
engineering, etc. Shintoism, which consists chiefly in hero- 
worship, and Buddhism arc the prevailing religions, but there 
is perfect religious li*eedom. Christianity is spreading. By an 
order of Government (which had, however, no religious sig- 
nificance) Sunday is now observed as a day ot rest. 

504. Manufactures and Commerce. Silk, cotton, porcelain, 
lacquered ware and paper, are the chicl manufactures Cotton 
and woollen goods, sugar, metals, and kerosene oil, arc the chief 
imports ; raw silk, tea, ricc, coal, and lacquer- ware, are the 
principal exports. The total value ol the foreign trade is about 
;^6o,ooo,ooo 

505. Government, &c. The Mikado, “ The Venerable,” 
was an absolute monarch until iScSq, when a definite Constitu- 
tion was granted The Emperor now exercises the legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial Diet, without which no 
law is valid. The Imperial Diet consists of a House of Peers 
and a House of Representatives. There are about 4,500 miles 
of railway in Japan, chiefly State Railways, and about 20,000 
miles of well-made loads. There are also excellent postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services. The total revenue for 
1905-6 was ;^3i,ooo,ooo 

506. Towns. Yedo, now called Tokio, the capital, in the 
east of Nippon, has a population of i-J- millions. Yokohama is 
the port of Tokio. Osaka, in the south-west of Nippon, is next 
in size to Tokio. Kioto was the foinier capital. Nagasaki, on 
the island of Kinshiii, was long the only port at which foreign 
trade was permitted. Tamsui m the north, and Tai-wan-foo 
in the south, ai'e the chief ports in Formosa. 
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KOREA 

507. Korea is a peninsula jutting out in a southciiy 
direction from the coast of Northern China, between tlie 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan A chain of mountains, at- 
taining a height of nearly 9,000 feet, runs along the east of 
the peninsula, leaving only a narrow coastal plain West oi 
the hills the country is unclulaling and very fei tile. The total 
area of K^orea is about 90,000 square miles, and its population 
IS estimated at 12 millions. The Koreans are Mongols, and 
use a language which appears to be equally related to Chinese 
and Japanese. In religion they ai*e chiefly Buddhists. But 
they pay little attention to religion, and until recently priests 
and temples were prohibited in the capital. 

508. Government. Up to 1894 Korea was an absolute 
monarchy, owning the suzerainty of China, This suzerainty 
Japan disputed, and it became one of the chief causes ol the 
war between the two nations in 1895. Subsequently Bussuiii 
influence became paiamount at Seoul and was a serious meiifuo 
to Japanese interests The victory of Japan, first over China 
and then over Russia, freed Korea from all danger from these 
powers only to make her more completely subject to Japan. 
While remaining nominally independent, she fell under the 
domination of the Island Power. In 1907, Korea appealed to 
the Peace Congress at the PTague, and Japan retaliated by 
deposing the Korean monarch and formally annexing the 
country. 

509. Productions and Commerce. Korea is cluclly an 
agricultural country, but has considerable mineral wealth. 
Rice, wheat, barley, beans, and tobacco have long been grown, 
and the Japanese have begun the cultivation of cotton on a 
large scale. Ginseng, a root which yields an intoxicating drug 
valued in China, is also cultivated. Gold and copper are 
found, and mining operations are increasing. Since 1895 tlie 
foreign trade has risen from tJ to 3^- millions sterling a year. 
It is chiefly with Japan. 

510. Chief towns. Seoul, the capital, on the west coast, 
has a population of about 200,000. Three sea-ports are open 
to foreign ti'ade, Chemulpo, on the IT an river, Fusan on the 
south coast, and Yuen-san on the cast coast, all of which are 
now connected with Seoul by rail. 
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ASTATIC RUSSIA 

5 1 1. Asiatic Russia includes all the nortli of Asia In 
the west it adjoins European Russia, and in the south Persia, 
Afghanistan and the Chinese Empire. On the nox'th it is 
bounded by the Arctic Ocean, and on the east by the Behring 
Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk and the Sea of Japan. The principal 
political divisions are Sibeiia in the north ; the Trans-Caucasian 
Provinces in the south-west ; and Russian Turkestan in 
Central Asia The total area exceeds 64 million square miles, 
or more than i] times that of Europe ; but the population is 
only about 22 millions 


SIBERIA 

512. Siberia comsists of a vast and almost unbroken plain, 
stretching across the north of Asia from east to west and rising 
very gradually from the Arctic Ocean to the Altai Mountains. 
It is traversed by the Obi, Yenisei, and Lena. The Amur, 
flowing eastward, forms part of the boundary between Siberia 
and Manchuria. The Hi, in the west, flows into Lake Balkash 
In the soutli-wost there are sandy plains forming a bioad area 
of Steppe stretching west of fhe Altai mountains to the north 
of the Caspian. From the east of Lake Baikal a long belt of 
highlands, here and there hioadenmg out into plateaux, run 
in a north-easterly direction lor over 2,400 miles to East Cape 
on the Behring Sti’aits, and are known as the Yablonoi and 
Stanovoi Ranges. 

513. Rivers. The whole of the drainage of this vast region 
is to the Arctic Ocean The rivers are among the largest and 
slow^est in the world. They are frozen for half their lengtli 
during the winter, and, as their upper wateis thaw many weeks 
before the lower, and the accumulated ice near their mouth.s 
impedes the flow, great floods are the result In the summer 
months the rivers are the great north-and-south highways, and 
owing to the gentle slope of the land they are free from rapids 
and navigable for fairly large vessels throughout almost their 
whole course The Obi, with its tributaries, of which the 
Irtish IS larger than the Obi itself, drains a vast basin of ij 
million square miles, and provides over q,ooo miles of navigable 
waterways. It flows into the Kara Sea, and near its mouth it 
is hve miles wude. The Yenisei, wuth its main tributary the 
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Angara, which drains Lake Baikal, also discharges into the 
Kara Sea The Yenisei. IiUsh, and Obi, all lisc in the Altai 
mountains d'he Lena and its tributaries dram the eastern 
highlands and the mountains east and west oi Lake Baikal 
and flows into the Arctic Ocean Unlike the Obi and the 
Yenisei it forms a great delta, and reaches the sea Ihiough 
many channels The Amur flows eastwards into the bea oi 
Okhotsk, and for a considerable part ot its course foims the 
boundary line between Siberia and IManciuiiia Lake Baikal 
IS the largest fiesh water lake in Asia It is formed by a 
great rift in the crystalline mountains, and is over 4,000 feet 
m depth 

514. Climate. In the north the wmtei cold is intense, and 
rapidly increases to the cast Eastvv^ard along the Arctic 
circle in mid-wmtcr wc find the mean Icmperatme «tcadily 
falling from io°F on the White Sea to at the mouth 

ot the Obi, -25°h' at the Yenisei, near the l.ena, 

and at Verkhoyansk a little tiirther east to This is a 

severer cold than lias yet been lound in the Arctic legions. 
Bodo, in Norway, which is slightly further north, but is ]no- 
tected from the cold Polar winds, and enjoys the moderating 
proximity of the sea and the genial warmth of the Oull Stream 
Drift, has a mean winter temperature ot Between these 

tw^o places m practically the same latitude there is thus the 
enormous ditlcrence ol Keen northern wnnds prevail 

over the greater part of Siberia. These bring but little 
moisture from the sea, and, since they grow^ w^armer as they 
travel south, what little they do bring is not deposited. A long 
and fairly broad strip bordering on the ocean has therefore a 
very scanty rainfall. This is the tundra region, where the soil 
is ahvays frozen excepting in summer, when it thaw^s on the 
surface only, and wdiere, conscciuently, the only vegetation 
IS dwarlcd shrubs and mosses. Soulhw^ard from this region the 
rainfall slowly increases, and a broad forest belt runs across 
the country from east to w^est. The northern part of this 
forest is near the Aictic circle and consists chiefly of low^ and 
stunted trees, birch, larch, and silver firs, But m the south, 
where both warmth and water arc more abundant the trees 
grow to a great lieight, and the forests ai*e dense and rich. 
Much of the soil of this part of Siberia is excellent, and well 
adapted both for pasturage and cereals. 
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515. Products. Wheat is grown in the south, and barley 
and rye further north. Large herds of cattle are also kept in 
the west, and butter and cheese are staid c pioducts Siberia 
has tens of thousands of square miles of excellent fanning land, 
but the population is as ytt sparse and the clearings compar- 
atively few The forests abound with ^\lld animals which are 
hunted for their beauliiul furs. Bears and wolves are the 
principal beasts of prey. The rivers arc full of fish and the 
fisheries are productive. Fossil ivory, the bones of the Alam- 
moth, a kind of elephant which in by-gono ages was common 
in Siberia, is dug up m the tundras At present, the chief 
wealth of the country is its minerals, in which it is peculiarly 
rich Gold, silver, platinum, iron, lead, copper, and coal are 
all found, and the first three are extensively mined 

516. People. The population is about 6 millions Nearly 
one-half aie Europeans, many of them convicts, sentenced to 
work in the mines The native inhabitants are chiefly wander- 
ing tribes The Samoiedes, the Esquimaux of Asia, live by 
hunting and fishing on the shores of the Arctic Ocean The 
Kirghiz and Ostiaks m the south-west, the Tunguses m the 
south-east, and the Buriats near Lake Baikal, are pastoral 
tribes Shamanism, or demon worship, prevails among the 
ruder native tribes , the others arc Muhammadans 

517. Communications and Commerce. The rivers, on which 
a large number of stcamei^s ply, are more important highways 
of trade than the roads, but a great trunk road runs right 
through the country from cast to west. The rivers — brogd, 
deep, and slow — ^\\'Ould be of immensely greater value were it 
not that the northern seas into which they flow' are closed by 
ice almost all the year There is no shipping at all on the 
Lena, and very little on the Obi or Yenisei. The Amur, on 
the east, is open for six months ol the year A great railway 
runs from east to west, uniting Vladivostock with Moscow, a 
distance of over 5,000 miles, and thus providing a cheap and 
easy outlet for the produce of such parts of the country as 
arc within its reach It has led to a great commercial de- 
velopment. Metals, htvs and a^ricudnuil produce are the 
chief exports. Tea and s%lk are impcited from China, 
machinery and manufactured articles of all kinds chiefly from 
Germany and America Omsk now exports by water great 
quantities of the finest butter in the world. 
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518. Towns. Irkutsk, on the Angara near Lake Baikal, 
IS a handsome town wiih broad streels It was ioiindcd about 
250 years ago Altlioiigli it is tlie capital, tlic jiopuiation is 
only 51,000 Tomsk, on the Tom a tributary ol the Obi, is the 
seat of a University, and Omsk, on the Om a bibutaiy ol the 
Iitish, IS the chief trade centre of Western Sibeiia. Kaikhta, 
south oi Lake Baikal, is the place at which the trade with China 
is chiefly transacted Yakutsk, on the Lena, has considerable 
traffic in furs and fossil ivory Okhotsk, on the shore ol the sea 
of the same name, is the centre of the fur trade with Kamchatka 
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and North West America, Vladivostock [Rnlev of the East) 
is a naval station in the south ot the Amur tcrriloiy. 
Vladivostock is now the only port that Russia possesses on 
the Pacific Though it is in about the same latitude as Mar- 
’ scilles it is closed by ice for some weeks every year. 

519. Kamchatka, or Kamtschatka, is a large peninsula to 
the east of Siberia. It is traversed by a range of lofty volcanic 
mountains many of which arc still active The inhabitants, 
who are short in stature, live during the cold weather in imdei- 
ground huts. The chief town is Petropaulovski, on the south- 
east coast 

520. The Aleutian Islands, a senes of volcanic peaks, extend 
between Kamchatka and America. The lai'gc cold, foggy 
island of Sakhalin lies east of the Gulf of Tartary, and is 
valuable chiefly for its seal fisheries. The southern half of 
the island has been ceded to Japan. 

9 
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THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES 

521. The Trans-Caucasian Provinces lie south of the 
CcLUcasus, between the Ccispitin und the Pluck Sens, und ure 
bounded on the south by Asiatic Turkey and Persia. The 
country is mountainous, well-watered, and fertile. It includes 
the north-eastern portion of the Armenian Plateau. The 
climate is hot in summer, but very cold in winter. Fruits are 
grown in great abundance, and, in some districts, millets. 
The chief wealth of the country is mineral. Petroleum, 
manganese, and copper are found, and vast quantities of 
kerosene are produced. 
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Fig. 109. Showing the Railways in Central and Western Asia. 

522. Towns. Tiflis, the capital, is situated on the river Kur, 
It is connected by rail with the Caspian and Black Seas, as 
well as with Julfa on the northern frontier of Persia. It is 
proposed to extend the last of these lines to Teheran. Erivan 
is the chief town in Russian Armenia. Baku, on the Caspian, 
is the centre of the oil-producing trade. Batoum is a seaport 
on the Black Sea connected by rail with Baku. 
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RUSSIAN TURKESIAN 

523. Russian Central Asia iiichidcs the country between 
the Caspian and Eastern Turkestan, stretclnng northward to 
the basin of the Ob-Irtish and including the greater ]>ait of the 
Steppe between the Altcii mountains and tlie Uud The .south 
and east arc mountainous, but in general the surface is low^ 
with vast wastes of sand sloping gradually toward the north. 
The Syr Daria, or Jaxartes, and the Amu Daria, or Oxus, both 
fall into the Sea of Aral. The Amu Daria separates the eastern 
part of the province from Alghanistan , and nca^ the Caspian 
the Atrek separates it from Persia. The Zarafshan and 
Murghab were once tributaucs of the Amu Dana but now^ 
their w^aters arc lost in the sands, the first foinung the 
oases in which the towns of Samarkand and liokhara arc 
situated, and the Murghab the oasis ot Mciv The Hi hows 
into Lake Balkash Both the Aral and the Balkash lakes 
arc shallow and very salt Over the whole ol their basins 
the rainfall is less than the evaporation, and both lakes arc 
therefore slowly drying up. The heat m summer and the 
cold m vnntcr are extreme The greater part of the country 
is and and barren, being destitute even of wcUh ; but there 
are fertile tiacts along the bank^ of the rivers, yielding grain 
and fine fruits, and round Khiva, south ol the Aral, a good 
deal of cotton is growm. 

524. The chief inhabitants belong to the Turki race, hence 
the name of Turkestan. They are Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect The northern parts are peopled by wandering Tartar 
tribes, the Kirghiz and Uzbeks, who subsist on their flocks and 
herds. The country is noted for its horses. The national 
beverage of the inhabitants is marc’s milk, fermented into an 
intoxicating drink called koumiss Commerce is carried on 
largely by caravans 

525. Towns. Tashkend is the largest city in Russian 
Central Avsia, and the scat of government Samarkand, in the 
valley of the Zarafshan, was once one of the greatest cities of 
Asia and was the capital of the Tartar conqueror 'rimnr, or 
Tamerlane (1370-1405). Merv, on the Murghab, w^as formerly 
a splendid city and claims to be “ the mother-city of Asia.” 
Bokhara was once a great centre of arts and learning. It is 
still jroted for its numerous Muhammadan schools, and has 
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considerable trade. Khiva, south ol the sea ol Aial, once had 
a large slave market 

526. The Transcaspian Railway commences at Krasiiovodsk 
on the Caspian, and passes tlirough IMcrv, Bokhaia, and 
Samarkand to Khokan, north of the Pamir Plateau A branch 
runs north past Tashkend, the capital, and another strikes 
southwards from Merv and iiins to Kushk, within a Inmdrcd 
miles of Herat (See Fig 109 ) 


AFGHANISTAN 

527. Afghanistan is bounded on the noith by Russian 
Turkestan , on the cast by the North-Western Ih-ontier 
Province of India ; on the south by Baluchistan , and on the 
west by Persia. The area is about 215,000 square miles The 
country is inhabited by warlike lubes, ol which the Chilzais 
and Hazaras are the duel The language is Pnslilfi Mu- 
hammadanism IS the national religion The Ciovernment is m 
the hands of Khans, subject to the Amir who resides at 
Kabul. By a recent agreement between Russia and England, 
Afghanistan is recognised as being soleN^ within the British 
sphere of influence Under Mahmud of Ghazni, Afghanistan 
was the seat of ‘a powerful empire. 

528. Surface. Afghanistan consists clnclly ol a barren and 
rocky plateau. The Hindu Kush Range traverses the north- 
east. The Koh-i-Baba, Siah-Koh, and Safed Koh are western 
continuations of the Hindu Kush. The Sulaiman Mountains 
run along the eastern frontier. Seistan is a large sandy desert 
m the south-west, including the great inland basin of the 
Helmand. The principal river is the Kabul, a tributary of the 
Indus. The Helmand has a south-westerly course into the 
swampy lake Hamun, in Seistan, The Hari Rud Hows west- 
ward, past Herat, and is lost in the sands, 

529. Climate and Productions. The heat is very great in 
summer and the cold severe in winter Though much of the 
surface consists of arid deserts and rocky mountains there are 
some tracts of groat fertility, yielding grain, cotton, and fine 
fruits. Horses, cattle, and sheep are I'eared, 

530. Towns. Kabul, the capital, is situated on the Kabul 
River, in the north-east, and has considerable trade. Kabul 
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xs 6,400 icct above the sea It w^as the iavoiinic residence of 
the Emperor Babar Horses, wool, grapes, dried fruits, and 
asafcetida are exported to India. At the entrance to the 
Khaibar Pass is Jalalabad, noted lor its dclencc by Sir Robert 
Sale during the Afghan War , south of Kabul is Ghazni, the 
capital of Mahmud, the invader of Hindustan ; and further to 
the south-west, Kandahar, on a tributary of the Hclmand, 
Near the north-westcru frontier is the city of Herat, which has 
been repeatedly attacked by the Persians. Balkh, m the north, 
now in rums, was once a splendid city, and is the reputed 
birth-place of Zoroaster, the founder of the Pai'si religion. 


PERSIA 

531, Persia is bounded on the north by Asiatic Russia and 
the Caspian Sea ; on the east by Afghanistan and Baluchistan ; 
on the south by the Persian Gulf , and on the west by Asiatic 
Turkey The area is 628,000 scpiare miles 

532, Surface. The intciioi consists of a high tableland, 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in height, surrounded by mountains. 
The Elburz Range forms its northern boundary. Demavend, 
the highest peak, about iS,ooo feet in height, lies south of the 
Caspian. The central and eastern parts are composed chiefly 
of salt and sandy deserts Towards the north and west there 
are tracts of great fertility. The rivers are few and small, and 
as the drainage is chiefly inland salt lakes arc numerous. 

533, Climate and Products. During summer the heat is 
excessive, especially on the low plains , on the tableland the 
winters are very cold. Persia includes part of the rainless 
zone stretching across Asia. Camels are therefore the 
principal beasts of burden, but Persian horses are strong and 
swift. Wheal, rice, cotton, tobacco, the poppy, and asafeetida 
are cultivated. The fruits of Persia are excellent, and the wine 
of Shiraz is considered the best in Asia. The mulberry abounds 
in the north, and roses arc also plentiful. The Persians excel 
in the manufacture of carpets, shawls, and sword-blades. 
Silks, opium, cotton, and dried fruits are the principal articles 
of export ; cotton goods are the chief import. Merchandise 
is tiansported by camels and asses, as there are no roads. 
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534 People and Government. The population is about c}\ 
millions The Persians arc an Aryan race, and are Muhamma- 
dans of the Shiah Sect They arc lively and polite, and have 
been called the “ French of the East ” Their language is 
famed for its melody. The country likewise contains a large 
number of rude, wandeting tribes who arc Sunni IMuhamma- 
dans. The Shah is an absolute monarch Tilicrc has recently 
been a double movement, a refoim and a ic-action The re- 
form party coerced the Shah into granting a Constitution which 
he seized the first opportunity to annul. Great Britain and 
Russia have recently enteicd into an agreement whereby the 
greater part of Persia is recognised as being within the Russian 
sphere of influence. A Russian railway now touches the 
northern frontier of Persia, and a railway tunnel is being bored 
under the Caucasus by which the Persian frontier aviU be 
brought within two days' journey of Moscoav When completed 
this tunnel will bo the longest in the w’orid 

535* Chief towns. Teheran (250,000) the capital, rathei 
larger than Delhi, is situated in the north During the hot 
season it is very unhealthy. Tabriz (180,0001 in the noith-wcst, 
IS the chief commercial city Ispahan, south of Teheran, was 
the capital under the Calij^hs, and still has considerable trade. 
Yezd towards the centre, and Meshed in the north-cast, are 
two chief seats of the caravan trade. Shiraz, cast of the 
Persian Gulf, contains the tombs of Hafiz and Sadi, two 
famous Persian poets, and is noted for its wine and roses 
Bushire, on the Persian Gull, is an important seaport. Bundar 
Abbas, and Lingah are also seaports in the Persian Gulf. 


ARABIA 

536, Arabia, forming the south-western corner of Asia, is 
the largest peninsula in the world. The area is estimated at 
1,200,000 square miles — only one-fiftli less than India. It 
consists of a vast plateau sloping northwards, with a hilly 
region in the centre, and surrounded by a narrow belt of sandy 
lowland. Most of the plateau consists of rocky or sandy 
deserts with a few fertile oases. There is no lake or navigable 
river in the whole country. Mount Sinai is a celebrated peak 
between the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, at the head of the Red 
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Sea. A chain of mountains extends along the western and 
southern coasts. 

537. Climate and Products. Arabia is one of the hottest 
and diicst countries in the world Tt is subject to a scorching 
wind, called the Simoom which, besides raising clouds of sand, 

IS pestilential. To avoid its 
deadly effect, men throw 
themselves fiat on the 
ground, and beasts thrust 
their noses into the sand till 
it has passed over. At 
night, during the cold sea- 
son, the winds are some- 
times chilly 5 and piercing, 
Though Ai'abia foiins part of 
the rainless zone of Asia, the 
centve of the plateau has 
slight rams during winter. 
The mountain torrents are 
quicldy swallowed up by the 
thirsty ground The desert 
IS furrowed by wadis, or the 
dry beds of water courses. 
Joar, a kind of millet, and 
dates, form the principal 
articles of food. Coffee of 
the finest quality is grown in 
the south-west. Arabia is 
famous for its noble breed 
of horses ; but the most useful animal is the cameL The wild 
ass, various kinds of antelopes, the panther, and the ostrich, 
are also natives ot the peninsula. There are pearl fisheries in 
the Persian Gulf. 

538. People. The population is estimated at 6 millions. 
The Arabs belong to the Semitic branch of the great Caucasian 
family, and speak a Semitic language. Some have fixed abodes 
and are fairly civilized ; others, the Bedouins, “ dwellers in 
'the desert, are wild and fierce, living by their flocks and 
plunder. They are all Muhammadans. 

539. Towns. Mecca, the birth-place of Muhammad, is 
about ^0 miles inland from the Red Sea. It is much \dsited by 
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pilgrims A railway is under tonsil uction fiom Damascus io 
Mecca, and is now (December, 1908), open as iar as Medina. 
(See map on p. 226 ) The Kuci'^hi, in the centre of the temple 
of R'Tccca, contains a black stone, which has been considered 
sacred by the Arabs from an early pciiod All Muhammadans 
are commanded to visit Mecca once 111 their lives. Jeddah is 
the port of INIecca Medina, noitli of Mecca, contains the 
tomb of Muhammad. In 622 A.D Muhammad hed from 
Mecca to Medina to escape his enemies. Muhammadans 
reckon from this era, called the Hejiya, or Flight. Muhammad 
died ac Medina, 635 AD Mocha, neat the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, was the port fiom which coffee was shipped It is 
now deserted Muscat, on the east coast, is a place of con- 
siderable trade and the capital of the Sultan of Oman, the 
pimcipal chief of Arabia Aden, nccir the entrance of the Red 
Sea, belongs to the English. The island ol Perim at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, and Bahrein an island in the Persian Gulf 
famous for its pearl fisheiies, also belong to Britain. 


ASIATIC TURKEY 

540. Asiatic Turkey includes Asia Minor, Syria, part of 
Armenia, Kurdistan or Assyria, Al-Jezirah or Mesopotamia, 
Irak Arabi or Chaldea, and Arabistan or Turkish Arabia. The 
area is about 700,000 square nnlcs. The population, estimated 
at 22 millions, includes Turks, Arabs, Armenians, Turkomans, 
Kurds, Syrians, Jews, etc. The country is subject to the 
Sultan at Constantinople. It is divided into provinces, called 
Vilayets, each under a Vali, a pasha of the highest rank. 
Historically Asiatic Turkey is the most interesting country in 
the woild. In the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates were 
tlie ancient monarchies of Assyria and Babylon; and in 
Palestine most of the events related in Scripture occurred, It 
was the earliest seat of Greek civilization. Homer and some 
of the greatest of the Greeks were born in Asia Minor. 

ASIA MINOR, OR ANATOLIA 

541. Asia Minor (Lesser Asia) is a large peninsula lying 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The interior 
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consists ol an elevated tableland forming tlic western extension 
of the Iranian and Aiinenian plateaux. It is bounded on the 
north by ranges of hills extending along the coast of the 
Black Sea, and on the south by the Taurus Mountains a part 
of the long chain of fold-mountains that includes the Atlas 
Mountains in North Africa and can be traced eastwards as far 
as the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

Rivers. The longest river is the Kisil Irmak (Red River), 
the ancient Halys, and the next longest the Sakana, both of 
which how into the Black Sea The Meander, Hermus and 
Sarabat flow westward into the Meditciranean. 

542. Climate and Productions. The climate is temperate 
and pleasant Wheat, rue, maize, suf^ar, raisins, figs, olives, 
and cotton, are the principal vegetable productions ; but 
agriculture is much neglected The central tablelands are 
nearly destitute of trees They abound, however, with pas- 
turage affording a plentiful subsistence to the flocks and herds 
of the wandering Turkomans. The northern slope towards 
the Black Sea is so covcied with forests, that it has received 
the name of the “ Sea of Trees Dried fruits, silk, goats' 
hair, and drugs, are the principal exports. There are railways 
from Scutari and Smyrna to the interior 

543. Towns, Smyrna, in the west, is the largest city and a 
place of great trade Scutari, on the Bosphoius, is the eastern 
suburb of Constantinople Angora, tow^ards ihe centre, is 
noted for its goats, from the fine silky hair of which shawls are 
made. Sinope and Trebizond are ports on the Black Sea. 
Konieh, the ancient Iconmm, lies'’soiith from Angora, and is a 
great centre for caravan traffic across the plateau. Tarsus, 
on the Cydnus, is situated in the south-east, and is memorable 
as the bkth-place of the Apostle Paul. To the north-east of 
Tarsus there is a famous pass in the Taurus I'ange, called the 
Cilician Gates, Tins is the chief caiavan route from the 
Anatolian Plateau to Palestine 

544. Cyprus is a large and fertile island in the Mediterranean, 
belonging to Great Britain. It has a population of about 
240,000, and is governed by a Fligh Commissioner. Cyprus 
gave its name to copper, for which it was anciently noted, 
Nikosia is the capital, Larnaca the chief sea-port. Wheat, 
barley, olives, and cotton are grown and exported Sponge 
fisheries are also very productive. 
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1545. Syria lies between the Euphrates and the iMechler- 
rancan The eastern paits are level 1 'hc double chain of the 
Mountains of Lebanon (Lebanon and AnU-Lebaiion) run Iroin 
north to south cnclo&xng the fertile valley of Coele-Syria. 
Tins \ alley is the northcin portion of the great Dead Sea Rift, 
winch extends through the Red Sea and Aliica to 15° south 
of the equator (see § 7.19). The Dead Sea. in the south of 
Palestine, is 1,500 feet below the level ol the Mediterranean 
The Orontes flows northward east of Lebanon , the Leontes 
drains the southern slopes of Lebanon , and the Jordan Oows 
southward in the rift valley to the Dead Sea 

546. Productions. The eastern and southcin ]iails of 
Syria are sandy deserts , the coast and C(ele-Syna arc in 
general very fertile 'the rainiall is very scanty in the south, 
but fairly abundant on the northern mountains. T'he rhniatc 
is dry and hot in summer Grams, fruits, tabatoo, and coiton 
are the principal vegetable productions I^cbanon was once 
famed for its cedars, but they are now few in munber The 
vme still grows luxuriantly, and sil/i is produced in con- 
siderable quantities. 

547. Towns. Aleppo, nearly midway between the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean, is the chief city in northern 
Syria. Antioch, now Antakia, on the Orontes, was a celebrated 
city in ancient times Damascus is one of the oldest cities in 
the world, and is noted for its roses, the manufacture of sword- 
blades, and cloth called damask Beyrout, the port of 
Damascus, is the largest town on the coast of Syiia Jerusa- 
lem, a few miles to the west of the northern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, is a celebrated city, the centre of Hebrew history. 
Here Jesus Christ was put to death, 33 A.D. Bethlehem is a 
small town about 6 miles south of Jerusalem, where Jesus 
Christ was born. Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, is the port of 
Jerusalem, with which it is now connected by rail ; south-west- 
ward is Gaza, a trading town on the route to Egypt. 

548. Armenia is an elevated plateau south-east of the 
Black Sea. The eastern part belongs to Russia; the south- 
east to Persia, the west to Turkey. The three empires meet 
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at Mount Ararat, whose summit, 17,000 feet high, is covered 
with perpetual snow. The Euphrates and Tigris both rise on 
the plateau and flow to the south-east The Kur, with its tri- 
butary the Aras, runs eastward into the Caspian Sea. Lake 
Van IS a large salt lake, 5,500 feet above the sea. The climale 
lb hot in summer, but snow lies long on the ground during the 
winter. The Armenians are Christians, and arc found scat- 
tcicd, like the Jews, over many parts of the east Erzeroum, 
the chief town, is an ancient cit\, with considerable trade It 
IS situated on an important ti*adc route between Persia and the 
Black Sea 

549. Kurdistan, the ancient Assyria, is situated to the 
south of Armenia The north-eastern parts arc mountainous ; 
the south-\vcstei*n are level, and watered by the Tigris. The 
Kurds who inhabit the countiy a,re a pastoral race, but in- 
dei^endent and waihke. Their religion is Muhammadanism, 
mixed Avith Parsusm and devil-woiship The nuns of Nineveh, 
on the banks of the Tigris, extend for about 30 miles. Exca- 
vations on the site of the ancient city have bi ought to light the 
remains of palaces and temples m which many inscriptions in 

arrow-headed characters have been found Many of these 
have been deciphered and have greatly increased our knowledge 
of ancient history. 

550. Al-Jeziraii, the ancient Mesopotamia, lies betw'-eeii 
the Euphrates and Tigris, to the south of Kurdistan. The 
surface is level. In ancient times the country was noted for 
its fertility; but the neglect of irrigation, and the scorching 
winds to which it is subject during the hot season, have con- 
verted it into a desert. The chief town, Mosul on the Tigris, 
was once noted for its fine cloths, called muslins The ruins of 
Nineveh are opposite Mosul, 

551. Irak-Arabi (Irak of the Arabs), the ancient Baby- 
lonia, lies along the lower courses of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which unite before entering the Persian Gulf. It was once very 
fertile, but much of it is now desert. Baghdad, on the Tigris, 
once the splendid capital of the Caliphs, has still a large caravan 
trade, Hilleh, on the Euphrates, south of Baghdad, is situated 
amid the ruins of ancient Babylon. Bassora, or Basra, on the 
united stream of the Euphrates and Tigris, has extensive 
commerce. 
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GENERAL VIEW 

552. EUROPE is the western portion ot the great old-world 
land-mass of Enrasia Its greatest length from east to west 
is about 3,400 miles, and its greatest breadth from north to 
south 2,400 miles Its peninsulas take up half of its total area, 
and its islands over a tenth. Among the continents Europe 
ranks only fourth in size, yet on account of its dense population 
and advanced civilization it is the most important of all. 
With only about one-fourteenth of the land-surface oi the earth 
it is the home of nearly a quarter of the human lace, being 
peopled twice as densely as Asia. This is to be ascribed largely 
to the remarkable advantages of position and climate which the 
continent enjoys. Western Europe is the centre ol the great 
land-masses of the globe, and has free sea communication with 
all the more productive parts of the woidd We have scon 
{§ 183) that if the surface of the earth be divided into two 
hemispheres, one of which contains the largest possible extent 
of land, the centre of that hemisphere will be in the south of 
Franco, very near to the town of Bordeaux. Europe is, mme- 
over, almost entirely in the temperate zone, and the gcmal 
influence of the Gulf Stream and the warm south-'west winds 
that blow from the Atlantic arc felt over the western part of 
the continent and as far north as Norway, It is thus subject 
neither to the enervating heat of the tropics, nor to the numb- 
ing cold of the arctic regions, and, in most parts, it enjoys a 
fair rainfall. In all ways, therefore, Europe furnishes the 
human race with ideal conditions for steady and uninterrupted 
development. 

553. Boundaries and Coast Line, There is no natural 
boundary line between Europe and Asia save the Ural Moun- 
tains south from the Kara Sea and the Ural River onward to 
the Caspian. The political boundary does not follow this line, 
however, but as it lies wholly within the Empire of Russia it 
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is of little moment Tn tlie south-east it Ic^llows the ruurse ol 
the Ural River as far as the town of Orenburg, and then runs 
irregularly west and south till it reaches the Caspian Sea about 
midway between the mouths ot the Ural and the Volga 
From this ])oint the Caspian torms the boundary as far as 
Cape Apsheron, whence the Caucasus Mountains run m almost 
a sti'aight line to the Sea of Azov, forming a high natural ram- 
part m the south-east Politically, however, Europe stretches 
beyond this range, the Trans-Caucasian Province being reck- 
oned a part of European Russia West ol the Caucasus the 
boundary is lornied by the Black Sea. The Straits of Bosphorus 
the Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, or Hellespont, and the 
iEgean Sea, or Archipelago, divide the Balkan Peninsula from 
Asia Minor The Gulf of Salonika in Turkey and the Gulf of 
^gina m Greece are the most important aims of the Archipel- 
ago. From Cape Matapan, the most southerly point of Greece, 
the coast runs north-west to the Straits of Otranto which connect 
the Ionian Sea, m the south, with the Adriatic. The north of 
the Adriatic receives the waters ol the Po, which drams the 
southern slopes oi Ihc Alps This river bungs down so much 
silt that the land is encroaching on the sea and the northern 
pait of the Adriatic becoming shallower. Ravenna, which 
once was a seaport, is now 4 miles inland. To the west of 
Italy IS the Tyrrhenian Sea into which hows the Tiber, the 
most famous of Italian rivcis. The Gulf of Genoa noith of 
the island of Corsica, and the Gulf of Lions south of France, 
are important arms of the Mediterranean, an inland sea which 
separates Europe from Africa and communicates with the 
Atlantic only through the narrow Straits of Gibraltar. 

554, The Mediterranean is a sea of vast extern, and in parts 
has a depth of over 2,000 fathoms Although many large 
rivers flow into it evaporation from its surface reduces its 
volume more rapidly than the rivers increase it. Its waters 
arc therefore sal ter than those of the ocean. There is a steady 
surface-current of fresher water flowing into it through the 
deep Straits of Gibraltar, and, owing to the greater density 
of salt water, an under-current flows out into the Atlantic, 
Many of the great Empires of antiquity grew up around 
the Mediterranean, and until the discovery oi the Cape of 
Good liope route to the east, and of the two Americas, it 
was the highway of the chief commerce of the world, The 
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eastern trade was carried on both by the Red Sea route and 
by caravan through Central Asia, and whatever Mediterranean 
port formed its chief empoiiuni speedily became rich and 
powerful. Tyre, Alexandria, Genoa, Venice and other cities 
owed their wealth and importance to the fact that at different 
periods they were the Euiopcan centres of this trade The 
discoveiy of the Cape route to the east largely diverted thi‘ 
eastern commerce to the Atlantic poits of Euro])e, especially 
those of Spam, Portugal, Holland and Biitain The discovery 
of America, moreover, gave birth to a western commerce 
destined to eclipse the eastern both m bulk and value, and in 
which the Mediterranean cities had at first little sliarc. This 
still further increased the importance of the western ports anrl 
led in time to a transfer of wealth and power from ilu' Medilcr-. 
ranean to the Atlantic States of Europe Oi recent ycais the 
opening ot the Suez Canal has made the IMeditciranean once 
again the chief route of the eastern tiadc, and as the mountain 
systems of Central Europe do not, like the Hinuilavas in Asia, 
offer any serious barrier to commerce, and railways uow 
connect every State in Europe with the Mediterranean sea- 
board, its northern ports are again increasing in wealth and m~ 
fiuence. 

555, The North Atlantic forms the boundary of Europe on 
the west from Gibraltar in the south to the North Cape in 
Norway. West of the Straits of Gibraltar the coast-hue urns 
north-west and west to Cape St Vincent, the most southcily 
point of Portugal, then north to the magnxiicent Bay of Tagus 
on which stands Lisbon, the beautiful capital of Portugal. 
Cape Roca, a few miles west of Lisbon m I^ong. q"" 30 'W., is 
the most westerly point of Europe Northward the coast is 
broken only by the mouth of the Douro (on which stands the 
city of Oporto which gave the country its name) till the little 
river Minho is reached, which marks the northern boundary of 
Portugal. Here the unbroken coast-linc ends, and a series of 
deep indentations, with narrow rocky bays, called rias, which 
cut far into the land, extend past Cape Finisterre the most 
westerly to Cape Ortegal the most northerly point of Spain. 
From Cape Ortegal the coast runs eastward at the foot of the 
Cantabrian Mountains, a continuation of the Pyrenees. The 
waters of the broad and often stormy Bay of Biscay wash the 
northern coast of Spain and the western coast of France. Into 
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it flow from the French lowlands (hci'o called Landes) ihe 
Gironde and, further noith, the Loire, both rivers of great 
commei’cial importance From the mouth of the Giionde the 
coast runs north-west and is fringed by a number of sandy 
islands of which the most important is Belle Isle. Brest, on 
the noithern oJ the two deep bays that cut into the project- 
ing nose of Brittany, is a strongly fortified naval hai-boiir, 
the Portsmouth of France North of it is Cape Ushant, the 
most westerly point of France, from which the coast runs east- 
ward till it reaches the base of ihe peninsula of Cotentin in 
Normandy, wdiich stretches northwards into the English 
Channel, and ends in Cape de la Hague West of the 
peninsula lie the Channel Islands which, though geographically 
belonging to France, are politically British possessions East 
of the peninsula is the bay into which the river Seine dis- 
charges, and lor 150 miles further cast the coast of France, 
like the opposite coast of Britain, consists mainly of high 
chalk cliffs rising abiupdy from the sea. At Cape Gris Nez 
m the Straits of Dover Fi'ance approaches most nearly to ihe 
British Isles, a group of i^^lands standing on the continent ul 
shelf, which here juts out 500 miles into the yVUantic. 

556. North-east of the Straits of Dover the coasts of 
Belgium and Holland arc low and flat, and dunes of sand 
washed up by the sea, or blown inland by the winds, Eorm 
natural dykes that keep out the sea The Scheldt and the 
Meuse from Belgium and the Rhine from Germany cntei the 
North Sea m Zeeland, the island-province of Holland The 
whole of this province and the coastal districts of Holland as 
far north as the Zuyder Zee are below sea-level. The narrow 
Peninsula of Jutland, which divides the Baltic from the North 
Sea and includes the Kingdom of Denmark and the German 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, is nowhere more than a few 
feet above sea-level. The Skager Rack, an arm of the North 
Sea, separates Jutland from Norway, and, cast of the Skaw, 
the most northerly point of Denmark, the Kattegat forms 
the division between Denmark and Sweden. South of the 
Kattegat is Zealand the largest Danish island, between the 
Sound and the Great Belt — channels which connect the Baltic 
with the North Sea. The Baltic is one of the chief European 
inland seas. Being cut off from the influences of the ^Gulf 
Stream it is much colder than the North Sea. It receives 
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from the drainage ol Sweden and Russia fat mote water 
than it loses by evapoi'aiion, and liieie is almost always 
an ontOovv into tlie North Sea The waters of the Baltin 
are thcrcfoi'c mnch less salt than sea-water generally is. and 
consequently freeze moie icadily 'The Gulf of Bothnia, 
between Sweden and Finland, and the Gulfs of Finland and 
Riga in the east arc the principal arms of the Baltin 1'hc wx'st 
coast of Norway is deeply indented with lunrow^ rocky bays or 
fjords. Sonic of these are so narrow, and the confining w'alls 
of rock so steep and high, that the sunlight nevei reaches the 
water, and most arc deep enough lor large vessels to enter 
them. Himdieds of islands, large ami snuill, stud the coast. 
The largest ol these are the Lofoden Islands in the noith- 
west North Cape is the most noitherly ])omt of 
About 500 miles south-east is the (UiLrancc into ihe White 
Sea, a large arm ot the Arctic Ocean. Into ihe While S'M 
flows the Dwina, at the mouth of wdiich sfands Archangel, the 
most important iowm ot Arctic Russia. 

557, Surface. An immense plain streb’hes from tlu' Black 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean, buiken only by ibe hnv Valdai Hills 
lying to the south-east of the Ouli of Finland, fn the 
northwvest this plain extends along the east of Sweden and 
includes the wFolc of the huge peninsula south ol Slockholni 
and Lake Wener From Odessa on the Black Sea it sti etches 
northward, skirting the Carpathian Mountains, then, tin mug 
westward, sw^ceps in a semi-circlc as far as the Bay of Biscay. 
This great plain forms about tw'o-lliirds of the continent, 
including the whole of Russia, part ol Sw^eden, Den4»i’k, 
North Germany from the Vistula to tJie Rhine, Holland, 
Belgium, the south-east of England and the north and west 
of Franco. 

558. Two large .systems of great elevation occupy the 
north-west and the south of Europe respectively. 1'hc former 
stretches through the western half of ihe Scandinavian Pen- 
insula, Scotland, the w^cst of England and Ireland, and extends 
as far as Normandy and Brittany in France. Iliose high- 
lands are mainly composed of very ancient crystalline rocks, 
and have formed a land-area from the lemotest geological 
ages. The other, and by far the most iinportanl, has its 
centre in the Alps which are the highest mountains in Europe, 
though tliey do not cover the largest area. The Alps extend 
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from the Gnlf of Genoa in Ihe IMcditerranean to the Ihin- 
garian plain. North eind south o1 the ccntial axis, which 
IS mainly crystalline, stretch broad belts ol lower clewilion 
composed chiefly ol limestone. These aie olien called tln^ 
“ fore-alps/’ and in them are situated the large Alpine lakes 
— Geneva, Lucerne, Constance and others in Swiliicrland, and 
Maggiore, Como and Garda m Italy. The Western Alps 
stretch southward from the Great St. Bernard Pass. 1 'hcy 



Pig. 11*? The Alpb, showing the diainuge atnl tlie chief 


include Mont Blanc, 15.784 feet high, and the famous Mont 
Cenis Pass, 6,835 high. From the Great St. Bernard 
eastward stretch the Central Alps as far as the Brenner Pass. 
The Bernese Alps, Monte Rosa and the St. Gotthard grou]> 
belong to this section, also the passes of ihe Simplon, St. 
Gotthard and Splxigen, and the lovely Engadine valley. 'The 
Eastern Alps stretch into the heart of Austria and include 
the long Styrian chain and the Semmering Pass. From the 
Alps radiate the other large mountain chains of South 
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Europe, the Balkans in ibe Damibian principalities and 
Turkey, the Apennines in Italy, the Jura, Cevennes and 
Vosges m France and the Carpathians m Austria - 11 unwary, 

559. The mountain-systein of South Europe is a continua- 
tion of the northern chain of fold-mountains radiating from the 
Pamir Plateau in Central Asia which we have already traced 
as lar as the Caspian (see § 200). The Caucasus iorins, as it 
were, the bridge connecting the European and the Asiatic 
systems The Ural Mountains, between Russia m Em ope and 
Siberia, arc a long chain of crystalline rock of veiy varying 
width, higher in the north and south than in the centre, but 
nowhere exceeding 6,000 feet In the north they bend round 
to the west and, dipping under the water, re-appear in the 
island of Nova Zembla. The Pyrenees extend as a long chain 
fi'om the Gulf of Lions to the angle of the Bay of Biscay and 
continue as the Cantabrian Mountains to the north-west corner 
of Spain South ot this mountain chain lies the cxtcmsive 
Iberian Plateau which occupies almost the whole of the Spanish 
peninsula 

560. Drainage. The Valdai Hills, though scarcely more 
than 1,000 feel 111 height, form the principal water-shed of 
Eastern Europe On their slopes rise most ot the important 
rivers of Russia, The Volga, the longest river of Europe, has 
its source m these hills and, after a winding, sluggish comse 
of 2,200 miles, enters the Caspian Sea by 16 mouths. The 
Neva and Dxina flow into the Baltic, the Onega and Dwina into 
the White Sea. The Dnieper and Don how into the Black Sea, 
as also does the Dniester which rises on the northciui slopes of 
the Carpathians. The Petchora, flowing into the Arctic Ocean, 
and the Ural Rivei*, Towing into the Caspian, have their rise on 
the Ural Mountains. Most of the Russian rivers are navigable 
for the greater part of their course, and in many places they are 
connected by canals. There is a continuous watei*-way from 
the Baltic to the Caspian through a canal which joins the 
Neva with the Volga. 

561. The groat rivers of Central Europe use in the mountain 
chains, and draining large areas of abundant rainfall bring down 
a vast quantity of water and are navigable throughout their 
whole course across the plains. The Vistula and Oder flow into 
the Baltic, the Elbe, Weser, and Rhine into the North Sea. 
AH these ate of great commercial importance because of the 
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buvsy centres of industry that liave grown up on their banks 
Especially is this the case with the Rhine which, with its large 
tributaries the Moselle and the Main, is the great Awaler-way ol 
Western Germany The Seine, Loire, and Garonne arc the 
three great rivers ot the French plain The hrst Hows into the 
English Channel, the two last into the Bay of Biscay Tlie 
Rhone, like the Rhine, rises in the St. Golthaul group of the. 
Alps After passing through Lake Geneva it makes its w^ay 
westward to the small Plain of Burgundy, where it receives the 
waters of the Saone and then hows south to the Gult ol Lions, 
The Plain of Burgundy, which the Saone drams, is separated 
from the valley of the Rinne only by a low gap between the 
Vosges and the Jura Mountains known as the Burgundian 
Gate. The two river valleys thus gn^e an easy ion to Irom the 
Mediterranean to the lieait ol Germany and onwaids to the 
North Sea, a route which has been of vast nnportaiue in the 
history of Europe. 

562, The Danube, the largest iivcr ol Central Fin ope, 
flows soiitli-eastward iroin tlu' Black Forest in Germany, 
draining with its tributaries the Eastcin Alps and the soulli- 
western slopes oi the Carpathians. Fioin \hcnna it Hows ior 
400 miles through the plain of Austria'* liungary, and Ihen 
passes through the “ Iron Gate into the Plain of Wallachia 
The Iron Gate is a rocky channel between the Carpathians and 
Balkan Mountains which greatly impedes navigation. A canal 
has been cut in the rocky bed through which steamers of 2,000 
tons can pass, though not without danger. Above the Iron 
Gate the river is freely navigable lor 700 miles, below it it hows 
eastward for 300 miles to the Black Sea. In this last part of 
its course it forms the boundary between Roumania and Bul- 
garia, and by an agreement between the Great Powers it is an 
international highway open to the ships of all nations. The 
Danube has played an extremely important part in the history 
of Europe Along its valley the Huns swept westwards, and 
m the opposite direction German civilization has spread to the 
Iron Gate. 

563. The Tiber, in Italy, runs a short but rapid course into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. It is navigable for steamers of small 
draught as far only as Rome. The most important river of 
Italy IS the Po which, rising in the Alps, receives most of its 
tnbutaxics from them and hows eastward into the Adriatic 
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564, Of the many long i ivcns ol Spain only the Guadalquiver, 
which rises in the mountains ol Andalusia, is a pci'cnnial 011c, 
and it is therefore the only one really na\ugablc It flows into 
the Atlantic, as also do the Guadiana, the Tagus and the Douro. 
Tlic Ebro rises in the Cantabrian Mounlains and ilows into the 
Mediterranean 

565. Climate. The climate of Western Europe is greatly 
influenced by the Gulf Stream Drift which washes the noilln 
western shores with comparatively warm water, and makes the 
prevailing south winds mild and genial water-bearing currents. 
How great this influence is may be seen from the tcmpcratiiic 
charts which show how the warm current bends the isolherms 
to the north, moderating the cold even in the Wliitc Sea 
and everywhere west of Nova Zembla. The range of tempera- 
ture all over Western Europe is therefore very low, neither the 
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Fig. 114, Showing the Winter and Siimuier Isotherms. 


heat in summer nor the cold in winter being extreme. 
Inland the moderating influence of the south-west winds is 
gradually lost, and towards the east the climate of Central 
Europe becomes distinctly continental in character. In East 
Russia the extremes of heat and cold are very great, and 
while the ports of Norway are open all the year round, those 
of the Sea of Azov, in latitude 25° further south, are some- 
times closed by ice. The broad and unprotected northern 
plain experiences the full effect ol the keen Arctic winds 
The rainfall is fairly ample over the greater part of Central 
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Europe. It is licaviesi along the west oi the Bnlibh Tbicb 
and Norway, where the warm south-west winds hrst depont 
their moisture, and along the central mountains The Iberian 
Plateau, the noith ot Sweden, Lapland, and tlie greater pail 
of Russia, receive a poor supply. There is no s]iccial rainy 
season. 



566. Natural Products. Wheai, vice, nuin'c, the sugar-cane, 
tobacco, the vine, the orange, and the olive, arc cultivated in 
the south, and there are forests of cork and chestnut trees. 
The vine grows in the wai mcr parts of the central regions ; 
but cornfields and green meadows form ihe leading feature in 
the vegetation. Potatoes are abundant ; fnuis are numerous 
and varied. Hemp and flax are largely cultivated in the centre 
and east. Barley and rye are raised in the north, and there arc 
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extensive forests of [yine. In ccntial KiirojK' tboie are valuable 
forests ot fir, birch, larch, oak, poplar, and othei trees , and in 
some countiies, es]:>ccially Germany and l^rant'e, seientific 
forestry has been can fully studied In Great Britain ioresiiv 
has been neglected, but steps are now pn)posed to remedy the 
evil While in Germany and Austria- Hungary neaily 30 per 
cent, of the total area is under foicst, the pen'entage is (beat 
Britain is only 3-I The fisheries in the noith are veiy pro- 
ductive , vast quantities of herring and cod are caught, and 
fish of many other kinds. The i^alnion is found in many ol 
the northern rivers, and the i>iiirgeon m the Danube and Volga. 
The silkworm is reared m the soiitli. hon, lead, copper, tin, 
mercury, coal, and salt arc the principal mineral jii'od notions. 
They are chiefly found near the base of the hills in Scan- 
dinavia, Britain, Germany, Austria, Spam and Russia, where 
the more ancient rocks crop out. 

567. People, The poxmlation of Europe is nearly ,|oo 
millions of whom 95 per cent, belong to the Aryan branch of 
the great Caucasian family. The earliest inhabil ants ol Europe 
seem to have been rude Mongol tribes. The Basques of the 
Pyrenees and the Lapps are now their only representatives. 
The Celts were the first Aryans to enter Eurojio At one time 
they spread over a great part of the continent, but aic now 
found only in the west. They include the Iiish, Welsh, many 
ol the Scotch, and the Walloons of Bclgmm, and form the 
largest ethnic element in the mixed races of Western France. 
They were followed by the Romanic peoples, who drove the 
Celts before them as the Celts had driven the Iberians or 
Basques. Among them were the ancestors of the Greeks and 
Romans, who became the most civilized nations in Europe. 
The Italians, the Spaniards, and most of the French belong 
to the Romanic group which now numbers about tio millions. 
The next Aryan immigrants were the Teutons, a taller and 
fairer race They took a more northerly course, driving the 
Celts still further westward. The Teutonic family now in- 
cludes Germans, English, Swedes, etc,, and numbers about 
140 millions. The last Aryans who entered Europe were the 
Slavs, who took a still more northerly course, and spread 
over the plains and forests of Russia. Their descendants, 
the Russians, Poles, etc., now number about 120 millions. 
The Hungaiians, the Linns, and the Turks are Mongolians who 



entered Europe allci the Aryans Inrluding Jc\^’s, Uie non- 
Aryan peoples of Eiuope niunbci lo miUions The kiuguagcs 
spoken by Cauca>sians in Europe belong, like the Areuiauilaib 
of North' India, to the Aiyan iamily They arc divided into 
four classes, like the nations themselves — Teutonic, Slavonic, 
Romanic, and Celtic. Russian, German, hrcrich, English, 
and Italian arc spoken by the greatest numbers Nearly 
all the inhabitants of Europe arc Christians. I'hc Romanic 
peoples belong chiefly to the Roman Catholic Church, tlie 
vSlavs to the Greek Church, and the Teutonic peo])les to the 
various Protestant Churches. There are about 7 million 
Muhammadans and about 5 million Jews. 

568. Political Divisions. The following are ihc principal 
States of Europe with their area, population, and government. 




Area in 

Population 

Name 

Government 

thousands 
ol sijuare 

In 

Per 



miles 

nnlluuis 

sij. nil 

Gue AT Britain and 

Li n utci 1 M on arc 1 1 y 

12 1.,^ 

4^*9 

345 

Ireland 

France 

Republic 

207.0 

38.0 

188 

SWIT7ERLAND 

,, 


3 > 

207 

Girmany 

A federntion of 

2o8.<S 

4 

270 


States under a 
limited Monarchy 




\US XRT A-HuNOARY 

,, 

205.0 

47.0 

177 

Russia- in-Europe 

Nomiiiallv Limited 

1 ,906 7 

107,4 

33 


Monarchy 




Itai.y 

lamitccl Monarchy 

1 10.5 

32.4 

293 

Spain 


10-1 7 

18,6 

97 

Portugal 


1 

5.4 

152 

Norway 


124,4 

2.2 

iS 

Sweden 


172 8 

5*^ 

3e 

Denmark 

t J 


2,4 

160 

PlOILAND 

tf 

12,6 

5*5 

436 

Belgium 

if 

1 1.3 

6,6 


Roumania 

*> 

50.7 

5*0 

116 

Bulgaria 

it 

37*2 

3*7 

100 

Servia 

> ) 

18.6 

2.4 

134 

Turkey-in-Europe 

Absolute Monarchy 

65*3 

6.1 

94 


till 1908, when a 
Constitution was 





granted 




Greece 

Limited Monarchy 

25.0 

2.4 

9 



THE BRITISH ISLES 


569. The British Isles consist of the larger islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland with groups of smaller islands on the 
north and west. The entire group is strictly continental, 
standing on the continental shelf which here juts out from the 
western coast of Europe as a vast partially submerged penin- 
sula. If the level ot the surrounding seas were to be reduced 
by 600 Icet this peninsula would again be land, and the British 
Isle? would form a central area of moderate highlands. Ireland 
was separated from Great Britain for long ages before Great 
Britain itself became an island. Geologically the Straits of 
Dover are very recent. The vast chalk beds, which extend 
over a great part of south-east England and the neighbouring 
parts of the continent, stretched once m unbroken continuity 
where the sea now flows. 

570. Structure. Geologically the British T.sles must be 
regarded as a continuation of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
The massed crystalline rocks of which the mountain system of 
Norway is composed re-appear in the Elighlands of north-west 
Scot land and in the north-west and west of Ii'eland, where 
also there are large areas of red sandstone and other early 
palaaozoic rocks. These have all apparently been land-areas 
from the very earliest geological periods By long ages of 
weathering the rocks have been carved into innumerable 
ridges, and deep valleys have been cut mostly running from 
north-east to south-west Since the excavation of the valleys 
there has been a considerable subsidence on the west, and 
the valleys, having been partially flooded, form deep and 
narrow arms of the sea. In many places among the ArcheUan 
rocks irruptions of igneous rock have occurred filling up vast 
cracks and fissures and sometimes spreading itself out over 
wide areas. To this fact is largely due the rich variety of 
contour which is found in many parts, and particularly in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the Lake District of England, and 
the soul h-west of Wales and Ireland, the hard granite w'eather 
ing more slowly than the rocks in which it is bedded. 




Fig lie. Geological Outline, 

(For section along the lino A h see next page.) 
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571, South-east o± the more ancient areas the geological 
structure oi the British Isles is exceedingly coniphcated. 
Rocks of almost eveiy geological age aie found at the surlacc 
at one place or anoiher In England the unifonu dip of the 
strata is to the south-east older and older rocks coming to the 
surface as we travel from the mouth of the Thames to noith- 
west Wales The weathered edge of each formation is towards 
the north-west 01 \vcst, and iorms a sharp drop in the level ol 
the land, while a gentle slope on the other side indicates the 
dip of the layer, and runs away to the south-east and cast. 



Fig. 117 Section across Fnglaiul along tlio line A B on Fig. 116 
(lat 53“ jN".), showing height in feet above sea-level 


From the north-east coast of Yorkshire, a belt of Oolite (so- 
called because the limestone of which it is chiefly composed is 
granular and resembles the roe of a lish m structure — Gr don 
an egg), runs south-westwards to the coast of Dorset. The 
oolite escarpment, i.e., the weathered edge of the formation 
along its western margin, forms a lino which practically divides 
agricultural England on the south-east from mining and 
manufacturing England in the north and west. The mineral 
wealth of England, especially its coal, is chiefly found where 
the older rocks crop out. East of the oolite very little coal 
is obtained, and as an abundant local supply is necessary 
for the development of any great manufacture, the industrial 
centres of England are all west of this line. Not less sti iking 
is the contrast m the scenery oast and west of the oolite escarp- 
ment. The harder ancient rocks, often strengthened by masses, 
or injected columns, of igneous rock, weather slowly, and the 
country is accordingly rugged and mountainous, and often 
exhibits abrupt declivities where vast cleavages have taken 
place in remote geological ages. East of tlic line the landscape 
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IS softer, with p^cntlc, loiiiided, \v eh-w ()f)(le(l slopes aloufL; the 
oolite belt, passiiiq, where the ocUile clips beneath the clialk, 
into unclulciting and comparatively treeless downs. 

572» In Scotland the great mass of the rugged northern 
highlands is separated from the sonthein ipilands of grassy 
hills by a broad plain running east and wc^.sl tmin sea to sea 
This IS a ‘‘ rift valley,*' a sharp and deep depression ol the 
earlier surface, now largely filled Avith lockvS ot later foiination 
In Ii*eland the ancient locks ol the north-west give way to red 
sandstone and limestone m the vsonlh-wcst and soutli The 
north-east corner is a comparativch’' recent volcanic plateau 
probably of the same age as the Scottish islands of Mull, Eigg, 
Rum, and Skye, which, with the most wcstcily part ol the 
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mainland, are also of volcanic origin. Tho interior oi Ireland 
IS a low plain where the weathered products of the hills have 
for ages accumulated, and A\’here there are many deep bogs 
often showing several layeis ol half-carbonized aucuent foiests 
(see § 75). The very varied geological character of the British 
Isles confer upon them unusual mineral wealth. 

573. Climate, The British Isles extend from about 50*^ 
to 59°N, Lat., the same latitude as the bleak and iro-bounci 
plateau of Labrador, and a little further north than the d(‘so* 
late island of Sakhalin, east of Asiatic Russia. The maximum 
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summer teinperature oi Labrador atid Sakhalin diffeis Iitllo 
from that of Britain, but hi winter tlie difference is imniensc. 
The British Isles have an average winter mDiinium of 21 

while til at of Labrador 
is ""2 3' F, and that of 
Sakhalin ~ 3 1 ' I h . a d 1 f ~ 
fcrence respectively of 
and 52^h\ This 
great difference m fa- 
vour of Britain is due 
mainly to the genial 
in linen cc of the Gulf 
Stream Drift which 
washes its wesiern 
shores, and to the pre- 
vailing sou 1 h wes t win ds 
which tor two days out 
of every tliree blow as 
soli breezes Irom the 
warmer ocean. When 
north or cast winds 
blow the climate of 
Bnlain is drier and 
cooler, and in winter 
these winds are some- 
times keen and biting, 
but it is very raiely that the thermometer falls to o'^F. in any 
part of the British Isles. The average range of temperature is 
indeed very small, but increases from west to cast. 

574. The rainfall is greatest over the ivestcni highlands of 
Scotland, the south-west corner ol Ireland, the mountainous 
regions ol Wales, and the Lake District of Cumberland, where 
the average fail is over 60 inches a year ; but it is fairly 
heavy all over the entire western half ol both islands. The 
driest part is along the eastern coast of England, especially 
between the Humber and the Thames, and inland to the valley 
of the Severn, where in places the rainfall is as little as 
22 inches. Fig, 119 shows the actual distribution. The 
heavier rainfall in the west and south is due to the fact 
that the south-west wands come up from the w^arm ocean 
charged with moisture which they shed as soon as they touch 
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The Aveiage Annual Rainfall of Bntain. 
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the colder land, becoming drier and drier as they cross the 
island The cast winds also blow from the sea, but being much 
colder their vapour-bearing power is less At most seasons ol 
the year, moreover, they are warmed rather than chilled by 
contact with the level plains, and thcii vapour-bcaiing power 
being increased they iaka vp water instead ot depositing it. 
Along the east coast therefore cast winds nn‘ geneimlly accom- 
panied by a clear sky and a dry air, while on the western hills 
they not unfrequcntly bung rain 

575. People. Great Britain has been peopled by two 
branches of the great Aryan famil3g the Celts and Teutons. 
There were no doubi still earlier inhabitants who were piobabh^ 
allied to the Basques of the Pyrenees, but of these wc have no 
certain knowledge The Celts, pressed westwards b\^ tlic con- 
quering Teutons, seem to have come to Englanrl in two se])aral(‘ 
groups, speaking ditfeicnt dialects, hirst came the Gaels who 
conquered, and probably united wdth, th(‘ moic ancumt ]>copl(‘ 
of the land Alter them, but how- long altci it h imi)osdblr 
to tell, came the Cymric 01 Bntons, wiio diove the Gaels s\csl 
and north and occupied tlic greater part of England In those 
early days the countiy wuis mainl}?’ covered with dense foiesls 
and marshes. Early in the Christian eia 1he Romans con- 
qiiei'ed Bi'itain and held it tor three cenlurics The Romans 
did not, however, unite with the contiuered people TlKy 
introduced a largo measure of civilization, and maiy ol the 
great roads which they constructed still lemain, as well as the 
ruins ol numerous camps, baths, etc , but wlicn they abandoned 
the country they left few traces of Roman blood. During the 
next two or three centuries varioiib Teutonic races settled in 
the land. The Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles established 
themselves in the cast and south, and the Danes followed them. 
The Celts were gradually driven further and further westward. 
After the conquest of England by William of Noiniandy, there 
was a large influx of Normans, dcscenriants of Scandinavian 
settlers in northern France. From these various elements the 
people of Britain have come. The Angles and the Saxons, of 
the Low German stock, xircdominated, and the Anglo-Saxon 
language became the basis of modern English. The C^aels 
were driven westward to Ireland wdience, about A.D,3oo, a 
Gaelic tribe, called Scots, crossed to Caledonia and, subduing 
the ancient inhabitants called Piets by the Romans, gave the 
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coimtiy its new name. Sroihuid. Angles and St'andinax i<ins 
subsequently setiled in tlu' eastern and emUial disduds, and 
from these three races the inodein Scots h.iv(' deseemded. 
Gaelic languages still survive in the vest of Trcland and the 
highlands of Scotland. The Cvnni held their own in Wales, 
and their language survives iii modern Welsh, 

576. Government. England, Wales, Scotland <uul li eland now 
form the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but the lull 
union IS a fact of comparatively recent histoiy. Ixelaiifl was <'on- 
qnered by Henry II. ni 1172, Pievious to this tune the island was 
divided into four small kingdoms that were cuutinuallv at war. 
It had a separate Parliament till its complete union with Cheat 
Britain in 1801. Wales was conquered by luKvard I m leSa ami 
finally incorporated with Great Britain in the lOth century. Scotia ml 
was never conqueied. Attempts to reclnci' it only resulted m di'^- 
aster to England, and placed the independence of the noitlu'rn 
kingdom on a firmer basis. But James VI ol Scotland succeedc'd to 
the English throne in 1603 becoming James I. ol England, and the 
Parliaments of the two countries weie lliialh/ united in 1707. 

577. The Parliament of the United Kingdom consists of two 
Houses, the Lords and the Commons. The members of th<' House ol 
Lords are Peers who sit by hereditar}^ light, together wutli a cm lam 
number of elected Scotch and Irish Peers, 2 Aichbishops and 2j\ 
Bishops. The House ol Commons is composed of representatives 
elected by the people All law^s require the consent of both Plousc‘s 
of Parliament and of the Sovereign, Imt the Idousc (>1 Commons luTs 
sole authouty over all matters ol taxation and expenditure. For 
purposes of local government there are (i) County Councils ; (2) 
City, Borough, and Town Councils ; and, in the country drstnets 
(3) Parish Councils. These are all representative bodies and have 
charge of purely local matters. They have power to raise money lor 
public purposes by rates levied on property within their area. 

578. Elementary education is free and compulsory, and m Eng- 
land is under the control of the County authorities. For sc-condary 
education there are more advanced schools under the same authori- 
ties, as well as technical schools of all kinds. The great public 
schools at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, etc., and the numerous 

Grammar Schools scattered up, and down the country, some of 
which have considerable endowments and an ancient history, are 
intended chiefiy for the better classes, and many of them are costly. 
The ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge date respectively 
from the 12th and 13th centuries and have many colleges. Younger 
and much smaller universities are situated at Durham, London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. In genei al 
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education Scotland has loi centuries been ahead ol Im-dand, ami 
has an excellent system ot schools The Universities ol St. Andrews,, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen were lounded in the 15th century, that of 
Edinburgh in the i6th century 1 Tie University of Wales has its 
scat at Abciystwith In Ii eland the University of Dublin was 
founded m the i6th century by Queen Eliznlnth. and the Royal 
University of Ireland m rSSo As the gieat majority ol th.c jicople 
of Ireland aie Roman Catholics, and the Dublin Univtisity is a 
Protestant ioundation, an Act was passetl m it)oS dissolving the 
Royal XTiiivcrsiiy and in its iilace establishing two universities, one 
at Dublin and one at Belfast, in which no laXigious tests are allowed. 

579. The Army ol England is small when compaied with the vast 
forces of most continental states In an island coimti y a large army 
is not needed. The total Regular Forces number little more than a 
quarter of a million, and at all times many of them me on service 
abroad In addition theie is a Territorial Army imdei training for a 
part of each year only, and numbeimg in all ahoiit hali a million. 
On the othci hand Great Butam has an immens(» Navy. The veiy 
cii'ciimstances which render a large army unnecesSfiiy make it abso- 
lutely eSvSential that her navy should Ix' sujireme IJntam has vast 
colonial possessions and imnunise and woild-widc commeioe. Tier 
fleet must, thereloie, be snlhcieiit io guarantee the salely both ol her 
colonies and her ships 

580. The Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom is enormous, and 
far exceeds that ol any other countiy. In 1907 it amountcnl to 1,072 
millions sterling of wdiich 646 millions were imports and 42G millions 
export<=5 Next in order come Gi^many and the United States with 
700 and 665 millions respectively. In addition to this a large part 
of the carrying trade " between foreign countries is in British 
hands, and ships that sail under the British flag constitute one-half 
of the entire mercantile mat me of the world. The imports of Great 
Britain are mainly foodstuffs, raw material for her manufactures, 
and articles of hixury ; and the exports manufactured goods and coal, 

581. Communications. The inland communications of the 
United Kingdom are very abundant. Railways connect all the great 
towns and radiate m all dii'cctions from the laiger centres of 
industry. Theie are now over 23,000 miles ot railway opc*n. Com- 
merce IS also greatly facilitated by the long coast-line which enables 
coal to be carried cheaply from the coastal coalflclds to almost every 
part of the Kingdom. There are in the United Kingdom 150,000 
miles of road, mostly well metalled, and 7,000 miles of inland tiaviga 
tion by canals and rivers. From the larger jiorts ocean-going steam- 
ships give regular and cheap communication with all parts of the 
world, so that London, Liverpool, and Southampton have become 
the great ocean junctions, the centres to which all lines converge, 

s 
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ENGLAND AND WALEb 

582. Engi AND AND WALHh fonu the southern pait ot the 
island of Great Britain They arc bounded on the north by 
Scotland, on the cast by the North Sea, on the south by the 
English Channel, and on the west by St George’s Channel 
and the Irish Sea The general shape is triangiilar, but the 
coast, especially in the west, ib di\ crsihed by many bays and 
promontories The greatest length is |2o’ miles, and the 
greatest breadth 320 miles The total area is sS.^oo square 
miles. 

583. Coast Line. England is separated from Scotland on 
the north-west by the Solway Firth, in which the tides urn swilt 
and high. The rounded coast of Cumherhind runs south-west, 
with high cliffs facing the sea to St. Bees’ Head, and then turns 
south-west and south. Beyond the port of Barrow-in-Furness, 
which is protected by a narrow island, Morecambe Bay,^a 
shallow expanse of mud and sand, stretches mlo the land. 
South of this, till the cliffs of North Wales are reached, the shore 
IS low and sandy and in some parts covered for miles inland 
with low sand-dunes. It is broken by the estuaries of the 
Ribble, the Mersey, and the Bee. On the Mersey is the great 
port of Liverpool, the second in the Kingdom. Beyond the 
Dee the coast continues low till the rocky headland of The 
Great Orme is reached. Further west the island of Anglesey 
IS a vast block of ancient lock, with the smaller Holy Island 
to the west. The channels separating these islands from each 
other and from the mainland arc so narrow that both arc 
bridged, and the mail trains for Dublin run without a break 
from London to Holyhead, whence steamers cross the Channel 
to Dublin and Kingstown. Southward from Anglesey tlu'ce 
great promontories stretch in a south-westerly direction into 
St. George’s Channel or the Atlantic. These are Carnarvon, 
Pembroke, and Cornwall They are all composed mainly of 
ancient crystalline rocks, against which the south-western 
storms beat in vain Between Carnarvon and Pembroke 
is the rounded sea-carved Cardigan Bay, an exposed arm of 
the sea with little shelter for shipping. At the south-west 
extremity of Pembroke is Milford Haven, cut far into the rocky 
land, and forming the finest natural harbour in Britain. 
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n oitunatcly it is at a distance from the great centres of pio- 
c lie ion and trade, and is Ihcreforc but little used. South of 
Bristol Channel witli the higdiest tides in Hnglaiid. 
ports oi Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport arc on 
of and Gloucester is lar up the shallow estuary 

le bcvcrn. On the south of the Channel, ten iniies up the 
es uaiy of tliQ Lower Avon, stands the ancient port of Bristol, 
once the chief port for the West Indian and Ameucan trade, 
^nc now regaining something of its tonucr importance through 
ie construction of large docks at Avonmouth. 

5 4* Along the northern coast oi the southern proinonlory 
consequence. In parts Iheic arc long 
^ e les of low sandy shore, but as wc go further wcsl the coast 
cconies rocky, and from its most noriliLcrly point to Landts 
^-n it presents a stretch of wild and varied beauty unequalled 
y any other coast-line in the Kingdom At the extreme 
1 Landes End and the Lizard sShclter the beautiful Mount 
tref T stands the little seaport of Penzance. The cx- 

lemi y oi each of the three great western promontories is 
nngcci by numerous locky islands, ol which none arc of any 
moment save the Scilly Islands ofl Land's End, which are noted 
Ol icir ruiiti and equable climate Vast quantities of flowers 
f?iown here for the London market, and a daily steamer 
piles to the islands from Penzance. 

5 5* The southern coast of Great Britain runs on the whole 
eas -north-east from the Lizard to the Straits of Dover, 
alt varied in character Bold and rocky headlands 

erna c with sheltered, sandy bays. Owing to the southern 
tect^Tf^ olimate is mild and warm, especially when pro- 
of winds, and accordingly a large number 

ids ^’■^^S'-places have^ sprung up which are crowded by 
spring and autumn when the northern resorts 
^ Along the coast there are many natural harbours 
Plv^^ greatest importance. Such ai c 

in the west, and Portsmouth and Southampton 
, ^ Wight. Plymouth and Portsmouth are 

nort stations, and Southampton is the chief trading 

mai 1 south coast. The Isle of Wight is cut off from the 
channels of Spithead on the east and The 
the 1 west. The former is a great naval harbour, and 

n er is the headquarters of European yachting. Fifty 
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miles west ot llie Isle oi the oKlcr loclvs uliuJi foini Hie 

points of the const-hue gi\'C way to linicslonc foiinalions. 
First is a narrow band ol harder limes tone and then the suiter 
chalk. The latter re-appeais in the south of the Isle of Wight 
and again a imv miles further cast It forms the white cliffs 
ol hall the coast eastward to Dover. These ioimaiions luii 
light across England in a north-easterl>mUrccUon and are seen 
again in the limestone clitfs ot tlic \oikshiic and Lincoln 
coasts. (Sec (rcological Outline, Fig rib). 

586. East ot the Isle of Wight there is little shelter for ships 
in bad weather till the Forelands have been passed and the great 
estuary of the Thames reached, the busiest estuary in the world. 



S.Bt» af ATiii!- 

? ^ * f « r London Citj,- •jtroper iutiarls QZn 

Fijf l’> Ffitiiavv of tlu* ThuniO’. 


London is about 80 miles from the North Foreland, but the port 
extends for twenty miles down the river to Tilbury, vavSt docks 
succeeding each other almost all the way. 

587. North of the Thames the cast coast of England is 
much less broken than the west. The rounded eastern ]:)ro- 
montory between the Thames and The Wash has nnmci^ous 
shallow inlets but no ports of any consequence .save Harwich 
and Yarmouth. Harwich is important chiefly because of the 
daily steam services to Antwerp and Rotterdam, and Yarmouth 
is an ancient town, and the headquarters of a great hshing 
fleet. ' The 'Wa.sh is a broad but shallow inlet between Norfolk 
and Lincoln. Inland is a region of swamps and marshy land 
known as The Fens. North of the Wash the coast bends 
westward to the long and deep estuary of the Humber, enclosed 
on the seaward side by a narrow pointed promontory ending in 
Spurn Head. On the Humber is situated the port of Hull, 
which takes on the east coast the position of Liverpool on the 
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west, and has the greater part ot the Baltic tiade of England 
North of Spurn Head inhospitable limestone cliffs culminating 
in Flamborough Head form most ot the coast of Yorkshire to 
the mouth of the Tees, on which river stands the great iron 
centre of Middlesbrough. Further noith is the Tyne, with 
Newcastle eight miles up the eslmuy, which, with North and 
South Shields at the mouth of the nvei forms the chief centre 
of the foreign cotd trade From this point the coast runs 
north-west with high rocky cliFs fiinged with numerous little 
islands, to the border town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

588. Surface. The Cheviot Hills form the boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland. From the Cheviots the Pennine 
Chain runs due south as far as the Peak of Dcrbyshiie. It is a 
broad range mostly of rounded and grassy hills. The highest 
point is Crossfeil, in the north, with an elevation of 2,900 feet, 
and in the west of Yorkshire several paits exceed 2,000 feet. 
In its central portion the range drops to a height of only a few 
hundred feet and is crossed several tunes by railways and even 
by canals. At each side of the Pennine Chain occur the great 
coalfields of England which, more than anything else, dcLer- 
miiie the manufacturing industry of the people. West of the 
Pennines, in the north, is the group of mountains which form 
the Lake District of England. This group has its centre at 
Scawfell, 3.200 feet m height, from which spurs radiate in every 
direction, enclosing in the intci veiling valleys the lakes which 
give the district its name. In the north of Wales there are 
several groups of grey granite peaks in which the greatest 
elevations south of the Tweed are found. The highest is 
Snowdon in the north-west, 3,570 feet. Further south Cadet 
Idris, Arran Mawddwy and Plynlimmon, and still further south 
the Brecknock Beacon, are over 2,500 feet. The mountains of 
Wales are irregular. They are not fold-systems, but the 
surviving heights of a worn-down ancient plateau, mtei mixed 
with blocks of volcanic rock. East of the Severn run the 
Cotswoid Hills, and west of the river the Malvern Hills. Ridges 
of lower elevation, which are really the exposed edges of suc- 
cessive geological formations, run in three lines north-cast amd 
east from a point west of the Bristol Channel. The Chiltern 
Hills stretch in a north-easterly direction noilh of the valley 
of the Thames ; and south of the Thames the North Downs, 
and near the south coast the South Downs stretch eastwards 
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The North and South Downs arc escarpments (or weathered 
edges) of the chalk lormalion, and enclose a distiict known as 
the Weald. I'hc south-east conuM ol England seems at some 
age to have been subjected to a north-to-south piessurc by 
which the strata were lokleci iqw\ards Along the summit of 
the ridge thus formed the chalk has been completely worn 
away by ages of erosion, exposing the Wealclen mcks below^ 
(Sec Fig. rib). 





589. The Mendip Hills run south ol Bristol, and in the south- 
ern half of Devonshire is the I’lcat plateau of Dartmoor, tioiii 
the surface of which massive granilc tors project, some of them 
attaining a height of over 2,000 feet In the north-east of 
Yorkshire are limestone plateaux oi considerable elevation 
known as the Wolds and the Yorkshire Moors, The limestone 
bed which appears on tlie south coast stretches from Dorset 
in a bold curve to the mouth of the Tees and almost the whole 
of the manufacturing indusl ncs of England are to be found west 
of it. Agricultural England lies to the cast The centre of 
England is a great plain which is hardly broken from the 
estuary of the Dee to the coast of Siiffoll:. 

590. Rivers. As the hills of England arc all m the west, 
almost all the rivers of any size dram eastward to the North 
Sea. The gi*eat exception to this is the Severn whitE liscs near 
Plynlimnion and hows at first north-east, then cast, south-east, 
and south, desciibing almost three quarters oi a ciicle, and 
reaching the Bristol Cliannel between the Colsw’-olds and the 
Malvern Hills. Its estiiaiy is shallow, and onl}.” boats of little 
draught can get up as far as the city of Gloucester. The chief 
rivers of the ease are the Thames, the Humber, the Tees, and 
the Tyne. The Thames rises m the Cotswold Hills and flows 
through a valley of great fertility past London into the North 
Sea. The numerous rivers which form the Humber drain 
almost the whole of Yorkshne as well as a large pail of the 
counties immediately south, and the Trent which joins the 
Humber estuary flows northward from the Black Country. 
The other rivers are all vsmall, and important only for the sea- 
ports that stand on their estuaries. The Wye which, like the 
Dee and the Severn, rises near Plynhmmon, flows west and 
south into the Bristol Channel It is the most beautiful river 
in the Kingdom. The Dee flows northwards from central 
Wales past the ancient city of Chester which was at one time 
a seaport at the head of the estuary The estuary is now 
silted up for some miles west of the city. Tlie Mersey is a small 
river but has a large estuary, on which stand I-iverpool and 
Birkenhead. The Ribble drains the north-west of Yorkshire 
and flows into the Irish Sea by the town of Preston, which is 
situated at the head of its esluar5r. The Eden, rising near the 
Ribble, flows northward to the Solway Firth. Many of the 
smaller rivers of England, as well as the larger ones, are 
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navigable by baiges for a gieat piUt oi (lu‘ir length, dud are 
connected by a \ah1 sVvStern (>1 canals which piii the ecust 
and west co<nsLs into coinnninication. The luans tlowing into 
tlie English Tluinnel are all veiy sinnll. 

591. Natural Products. Most of the l.uul of Jtnghiad is 
fairly lei tile, ihe low phiins yielding large t rops ot gram and 
most of the uplands forming rieh pastiiie laud All the cliici 
wheat"gi owing th^lricts are in the east wheie the rainfall is 
least , oats and barley aie grown inoie in the north and m the 
midlands. Jn the mountainous divstiicts of Wales and Vork- 
shire sheep ate very numerous, and laiiiy so in most other 
paits. Cattle are also common eveiywhere particularly in 
Cheshire and vsoine of the soiithora coimiies. 

592. England is however, a manulac luring country xather 
than an agxicuUural one. Since the in^’ention of the steam 
engine and the application of steam power to the processes of 
niamitacture, England has had an advantage over other 
nations in her rich and abundant c'oal fields. !\ranufactiiring 
towns have grown up on or around these coahidds, where luel 
is cheap and plentiful The development of manufactures 
has attracted the people from agriculture to a degree that 
would have been impossible had England not been able to draw 
largely on other countries for food, and this has been made 
possible by rapid and cheap steam transit across the ocean. 
Such transit again depends on cheap and abundant coal. 
Two-thirds of the food of England is at present impoxTod from 
foreign countries, and the amount of grain grown in Britain is 
steadily decreasing. The manufacturing supremacy of Eng-* 
land is thus in every way dependent upon her coal, but the 
decline of agriculture, and the depopulation of the country 
districts, are the penalties which she has to pay for her com- 
mercial greatness. 

593. Coal is thus by 'far the most important of all the 
mineral products of England. Iron comes next. Iron is 
found in great quantities in close association with coah The 
chief iron districts of England are in the north-east on the 
Durham and Northumberland coalfield, and in central Eng- 
land around Birmingham and Wolveiiiampton, the district 
which is Icnown as the Black Countiy " from the innumerable 
blast-furnaces which fill the air with snlokc. At oxie time 
England was far ahead of all other countries in the production 
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ol iron. Of late years, however, she has been second to the 
United States. Other important coalfields are in South Wales 
and Cumbciland, and in both tliese again iron is found in con- 
nection with coal. The South Wales coal is the best in the 
world, being of the hard and smokeless kind known as anthra- 
cite« The principal manufactures are iron and steel goods ol 
all kinds , cotton fabrics. 1he manufacture of which centres in 
a group of towns round Alanchester ; and woollens which con- 
stitute the chief industry of a gi'oup of towns in Ihe West 
Riding of Yorkshire, of which Leeds and Bradlord are the 
chief Minor manufactures of many kinds, silk, leather, and 
leather goods, lace, carpets, and others ol less moment, are 
scattered up and down the country. 

594. Chief Towns. London, the capital of England, and 
the greatest and richest commercial city in the world, is situated 
on the Thames at the head of navigation for laige sca-going 
vessels. It is an ancient city, and lias always been the piincipal 
seaport ot the land. About one-third of the shi}:)ping of the 
Kingdom belongs to London According to the estimate of the 
Registrar-General for igo8 the population of ihe inner ring 
of London was 4,684,000. and of the “ outer ring/' or suburbs, 
2,325,000, total 7,009,000. London is ten miles in length, and 
about seven in breadth. The ancient city had narrow, crooked 
stieets, but the modern streets are spacious and elegant. 
The principal buildings ai'c the Tower, containing a large col- 
lection ol arms ; Westrainsicr Abbey, where are interred many 
of the men whose names are prominent in British history , 
St. Paul's Cathedral, the finest church in Britain ; the Plouses 
oi Parliament ; and Buckingham Palace, the residence of the 
King, There are iindorgroimd electric railways and tubes" 
in all directions. The river is crossed by several biidgcs, as 
well as by tunnels underneath the water. 

595* Liverpool, near the mouth ol the Mersey, in ihe north-west 
of Ena^land, is tbc second port of Britain. It is the great cotton port, 
and has most of the Atlantic trade. The docks extend about 7 miles. 
One of the first railways in the world ran between Liverpool and 
Manchester. Birkenhead, on the opposite side of the river, is a 
suburb of Liverpool and a thriving port and ship-buikbng centre. 
A few miles further up the river a ship-canal allows sea-going 
steamers to pass hiland to Manchester. Bristol, near the mouth of 
the Lower Avon, was once the capital of the west, and the second 
seaport in the kingdom. Its accommodation till recently has been 
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insufficient lor vessels, aiui much ot its trade Ims j>()ue else- 

where. Of late vast docks have been coastuicteil at Avoiimouth 
The city has consideialile manufactures ol ,i?lass, hoa]i, sugai, 
tobacco, and chocolate. Hull, on the numbei, his a large Noi- 
wegiau and Baltic tiade. Newcastle-on-Tyne and Sunderland have 


ii)i 




Fig. 124, St. Paul’s Cailiedral, homlou. 

a great trade m coals. At Newcastle some of the largest ironclads 
in the world have been built. Dover is the seaport nearest France. 
Folkestone and Newhaven, west of Dover, also have steam com- 
munication with France. Southampton, north of the Isle of Wight, 
IS the chiei Iinghsh port for many ocean-going lines of steamers, 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport are seaports in South Wales which 
draw their importance from the South Wales coalHelds. 
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596. Tlu' mannfcictunng towns aie chiofh m the norlbcin half 
of Eut^Iand, on the codiriekls east and west of the Pcnnnics. 
Manchester on the Iiwell, wnth Oldham, Bolton, Preston, Stockport, 
Blackburn, and other towns in the neighbourbno<l, are the great 
centre ot tlu‘ cotton manufactuies Birmingham, near the middle ol 
England, -with the neighbouring towns of Wolverhampton, Walsall, 
Dudley and Wednesbury, all m the “black country,’' arc the 
principal seat of the iron nulnstry. Barrow-m-Furness on the north- 
west coast and Middlesbrough on the noith-east liave also large 
iron works Barrow has the hugest steel w^orks in the kingdom, 
and a great slup-building tiade ShejEEeld, in south Yorkshire, has 
also great steel works, and is famed for its cutlery. Leeds, also in 
Yorkshire, wuth the neighboiuing towns ol Bradford, Huddersfield, 
Wakefield, Halifax and Rochdale ai'c the ccntie ot the woollen 
manufactui e In tlu' north ol Stalioi dshire is a district known as 
The Potteries. Many clays suitable for making eaithenware arc 
found here, though fui'n kinds are brought fiom South Devon. Tn 
Burslem, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, and other towii'^ in the Pott ones, 
the manufacture of earthenwaic is the chiel: industry. 

597. Oxford and Cambridge aie both famous tor their ancient 
univeisities Canterbury, 111 Kimt, has a hue cathedral, and the 
Aichbishop is “Piimate ol ail England.” York, m the north, on 
the Ouse, is a very ancient walled city, and the seat of an Aichbishop, 
Windsor, on Ihc ThamCvS, has been the principal residence of the 
English Sovereigns from the time of William the Concpieror. 
Greenwich, on the Thames, a suburb of London, is notc<l lor its 
Obseivatory, from which longitude is reckoned. Brighton, Hastings, 
Bournemouth and Torquay, on the .south coast ; Ilfracombe, 
Llandudno and Southport, on the wx‘St ; and Scarborough, Margate 
and Ramsgate, on the east, aie the chief sea-side watering-places, 
but there are many others almost equally popular Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Leamington, Harrogate, Buxton ami Tunbridge Wells, are in- 
land watering-] daces Jamoius loi their mmeial spiing-. 


SCOTLAND 

598. Scotland, the northern poiLon of Great Britain, has 
an area of about 30,000 squai'e miles, but its population is under 
nnlhons. The country is divided naturally into three very 
distinct parts — a northern, or highland part, which consists 
mainly of an elevated plateau, i retted and worn by countless 
ages of erosion into a mass of irregular hills and valleys ; a 
southern part of undulating uplands : and between the two a 
comparatively narrow plain stretching from sea to sea. The 
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great bulk oi the population, and the chief wealth ol the land, 
are to be found oii the plain, which is rich in mineral wealth 
especially coal and iron, and has developed great manutactures. 

599, Coast Line. From Bcrwdck-on-Twccd, where Scotland 
and England meet, the rocky coast runs north-westwards to 
the Firth of Forth, near the southern shore of which stands 
Edinburgh, the capita.1, watli itr port of Leith on the coast 
Further up the estuary is spanned by a magnificent railway 
bridge, one of the dnest bridges in the world ; and further up 
still, at the limit of navigation stands ihe ancient royal town 



Fig 125 The Forth Jlrhlge, 

of Stirling, built upon a volcanic crag comnianding ihe sur- 
rounding plain. North of the Firth of Forth the coast-line 
runs nori-h-east to Peterhead, the onb" large break in its con- 
tinuity being the Firth of Tay, on the northern Jaank of which 
stands the jute-ihanufacturing town of Dundee ^approached by 
a lailway bridge across the estuary 2 miles long. Fifty miles 
further north along the coast is the beautiful granite city of 
Aberdeen at the mouth of the Dee. At Peterhead a harbour of 
refuge is in piocess of construction. The coast is a dangerous 
one and there are few shelters for shipping under stress of 
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weather. North of Peterhead the coast turnb west, and foi 
more than 60 miles has no considerable opening save the mouth 
of the river Spey, the finest salmon uver in the country. At 
the head of the Moray Firth stands the beautiful town ot 
Inverness, the capital of the Highlands Inverness is situated 
at the end of a great rift which runs across the island from 
north-east to south-west and cuts oft Ihe whole oi the northern 
and north-western parts of the Highlands from the rest. This 
rift is known as Glenmore, the Great Glen. Several narrow and 
deep lochs occupy the depression, and these, connected by the 
Caledonian Canal, form a waterway ot great beauty from the 
eastern to the western seas From Inverness the coast again 
runs notth past the port ot Wick up to the extreme noith- 
eastern point of the island where high i cd-sandstone clifls look 
across the stormy Pentland Firth to the Orkney Islands, also of 
old red-sandstone. Bcfoic the western corner ot the northern 
peninsula is reached, the ancient crystalline rocks which 
characterize the greater part of the Western Highlands begin. 
Of similar rocks are the Shetland Isles, north of the Orkneys. 
The Scandinavian highlands, the Shctlands, the Western 
Highlands of Scotian cl, and the north-west of Ireland, are all 
parts of the crystalline buttresses of the ancient land-mass of 
JiiiroiDe, though the arclui'an lock is now found in conjunction 
with many later formations, particulai'ly the old red sandstone. 
Countless ages of erosion have worn the rocks down and carved 
them into a thousand shapes, I'utting deep valleys to the sea, 
and the whole has then been deeply submerged towards (he 
west, making the western coast a succession of flooded valleys 
fringed by a vast numbci ol rocky islands. 

600. The principal islands are the Outer Hebrides, consisting 
of the large island of Lewis and a number of smaller ones to the 
south, and the Inner Hebrides, further south and nearer the 
mainland. The southern islands arc separated fi'om the noilh 
of Ireland by the North Channel, which connects the Irish Sea 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Fi*om the North Channel the Firth of 
Clyde runs northward till it meets the estuary of the river, 
which has been artificially deepened so as to admit large 
vcvssels. On the Clyde is the great city of Glasgow, next to 
London the largest commercial city in Britain, and around it 
near the central coalfields duster a number of imiiortanl 
manufacturing towns. South of the Clyde estuary the eastern 
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shores of the Firth continue low till the |[>entl(' slopes of the 
western uplands are reached which stretch south-westwards 
m a broad peninsula between the Firths of Clyde and Solway. 
The extremity of this peninsula is almost iiivsular, and reaches to 
within 22 miles of the Irish coast. The southern point is the 
Mull of Galloway. 



Tig, 120. Scotlaiul 


60 1 ♦ General Features and Drainage. The Highland fegion 
proper is bounded on the south by hills running almost in a 
straight line from a point on the west coast a few miles north 
of the Clyde to cinotlier on the east a little to the south of 
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Aberdeen. This line really rcpiescnts an ancient lUl (or 
geological faiili) which niarks the brond dcpicssioii ol the 
ccnl-ral plain It is formed by a long irregular line ot heights 
which stand out proiiunently and arc known as tlie Grampian 
Mountains. To the north ol it is the large ancient plateau, 
worn inegularly into innumerable nairow and beautiful 
valleys often containing deep lochs. The highest peaks arc 
Ben Nevis {4,400 It ) east ol the Caledonian Canal, and Ben 
Maedhui (4,300) half way between Ben Nevis and Aberdeen. 
Many other peaks are over 3,000 icet. The ITiglilands as a 
whole are the delight of tourists lor their imgged beauty, but 
economically their products arc few, and apart from the coastal 
towns the population is vciy vSparsc. There is a narrow strip 
of cultivated land along the easiern coast, but elsewhere there 
IS little cultivation of any kind The fisheries along the north 
coast are valuable. The chamage of the Tlighlands is chiefly 
to the cast. The Tay, with its numerous tributaiTcs, and the 
Forth drain the central and south cm slopes of the Giampians. 
The Dee and the Don enter the vsea at Aberdeen, and the Spey 
flow^s northw'^ard to Ihe Moray Firth. 

602. The Southern Uplands form one of the richest agricul- 
tural districts in Britain, where scientific farming is earned on 
with great success. Oats and hayley are grown in the valleys, 
and large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep find pasturage on 
the hill sides. The rivers all rise 111 the central hills, the Tweed 
flowing cast to Berwick, the Nith and the Annan south to the 
Solway, the Clyde nortlrwards past Glasgow, and the Doon 
westwards through Ayr. 

603. The Central Plain is watered by rivers^ which flow 
southwards from the rugged Highlands, and north from the 
agricultural Uplands. The plain is exceedingly iertile and 
yields heavy crops of grain and roots. But its great wealth 
is in the manufactures wOiich have gathered round its coal 
beds. There are three chief coalfields, an eastern one in Fife, 
between the Firths of Forth and Tay, a western one in Ayr, 
and a much larger central one east of the Clyde. The chief 
manufactures are iron, coiion, linen and woollen goods. The 
greatest sMp-huilding yards in the world are on the Clyde. 

6o4» Chief Towns. Edinburgh (316,000), the capital, 
near the Firth of Forth, is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque cities in Europe. Edinburgh Castle stands on a 

T 
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precipitous rock in the centre. The city took its name from 
Edwin, a Northumbrian prince who held it in the seventh 
century. It became the capital of Scotland in i.:j37. It con» 
tains Holyrood. the palace of the ancient Kings, and is the seat 
of a celebrated university. 

605. Glasgow (736,000) on the Clyde, is the largest city in 
Scotland, and a centre of manufactures and commerce. It 
is celebrated for its ship-building and engineering works. 
Glasgow IS the centre of a great iron and coal district, and is 
the second city in the kingdom. 

606. Paisley, seven miles west of Glasgow, is as noted now for 
its thiead as it formerly was lor its shawls. Greenock is a laige 
seapoit at the mouth of the Clyde. Stirling, on the Foith, has a 
celebrated Castle, and was the favourite residence of the Scottish 
Kings. Perth, on the Tay, was at one time the capital of Scotland. 
St. Andrews, east of Perth, has the oldest university in Scotland. 
Leith, on the Firth of Forth, is the port of Edinburgh, of which it 
is practically a suburb. Dundee (160,000) on the Fir ill of Tay, is 
the third city m Scotland, and the chief seat ol the hncu and jute 
manufactures. Aberdeen (143.000) on the east coast, is a place of 
considerable trade, and the seat of a university. It is noted for its 
beautiful granite. Inverness is the chief city in the northern high- 
lands. Peterhead, the most easterly town of Scotland, is noted for 
its whale fisheiies. Balmoral, the Scotch residence of the King 
IS west of Aberdeen, Wick, in the norlh-east, is the chief seal of 
the herring fishery. 


IRELAND 

607. Ireland is separated from England by St. George’s 
Channel and the Irish Sea, and from Scotland by the North 
Channel. In size it is the third island of Europe, having a total 
area of 32,500 square miles. In 1841 the population was over 
8 millions, but it is now only 6| millions. The decline is partly 
due to a great potato famine in 1846, and partly to emigration 
to America. Previous to 1846 the potato was the main food 
of the peasantry, and the complete failure of the crop in that 
year resulted m widespread suffering and mortality. Since 
then other crops have been more largely grown, but the potato 
is still the staple food of a large section of the people. 

608. General Features. The north-western part of Ireland 
and the square promontory of Connaught consist largely of 
ancient crystalline rock which, like the corresponding coast of 
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Scotland, has been deeply eroded an<l paitially >.ubna’*rf,ed 
All around the coast, at a little distance from llie sea. the hills 
rise to heights of from 1,500 to 2,500 tcet. ‘Fhe , stmt Ii -west ein 
promontoiy is cluotly saiulstunt^ and limestone, and tin? softet 
limestone has worn aA\ay leaving long tleep indentathms 



running far into the land. Here, in the group of hills known as 
MacgilHcuddy's Reeks, is found the highest point in the islaml, 
Carntual, ^yhicll rises to a height of 3,.|oo feet. In the smith 
there are a few detached ranges of hills of no gn^at ludghl. 
Along the east, in a line between Waterhuri and Dubliip 
stretch the hills of Wexford and Wicklow with niiinerons peaks 
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above 2,000 ieet, and two over 3,000 The north-east corner 
of the island is a plateau of moderate height com[)osed entirely 
of hard volcanic rock, with Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the 
British Isles, m a depression m the centre On the north 
coast, at the edge of this volcanic region, is the Giant’s 
Causeway, one of the most remarkable specimens ol columnar 
basaltic rocks in the world. The higher levels of Ireland thus 
extend round the greater part of the coast, and foim a ring 
within which lies the broad central plain, sloping generally 
south and east. 

' 609. Rivers, etc. The Shannon is the longest river in the 
British Isles. It rises in the north-west, runs southwaids 
through the heart of the plain, and turning west near Limerick 
falls into the Atlantic The Liffey, a short river, entcis the 
Irish Sea near Dublin. The Boyne discharges into the same 
sea a little further north. The Barrow, with ils tributary Ihe 
Suir, flows southwards to St. George’s Channel. Ireland has 
many lakes, Killarney and some others being of great beauty. 
These with the rivers and numerous canals (one of which, the 
Grand Canal, connects the Shannon with Dublin), form im- 
portant lines of communication. Railways also radiate from 
Dublin in all directions 

610. Climate and Products. The climate is mild and moist. 
The west wind from the ocean, laden with moistiuc, first 
breaks upon Ireland The entire country is so constantly 
gi'een with verdure that it has been called ^ ^ The Emerald 
Isle.” About one-seventh of the plain consists of bogs. 
Ireland is chiefly a grazing country, but oats, potatoes, and 
barley are largely grown in most parts. Flax is grown exten- 
sively in the north-cast. The salmon fisheries in the rivers are 
valuable. 

61 1. The only important manufacture is that of linen, 
which is carried on in the north-east mainly by the descend- 
ants of Scottish settlers who were introduced into Ulster by 
James I. They form the most 'vigoious and progressive 
section of the population. Ireland has little coal, and that 
used in the linen mills of Belfast comes chiefly from the 
Scotch coalfields. Cattle, butter, and linen arc the chief 
exports. The trade of the island is mainly with Britain. 

612. Chief Towns. In the east, Dublin (362,000) the capital, 
■oil the LifCey, is a large and beautiful city and the residence of the 
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and cheese are made in large quantities. The fisheries along 
the coasts arc also valuable Denmark has no nuiiend re- 
sources save a little coal in Bornholm. The chied impoits are 
coal, iron, cotton goods, and sugar ; the chici exports are 
butter, cattle, corn, eggs, and hides The inhabitants of 
Jutland and the Islands arc all Teutonic and resemble the 
Norwegians and Swedes. They arc thrifty, industrious, and 
enterprising. Education is free and compulsory. The es- 
tablished religion is Protestant Christianity of the Lutheran 
form. 

616. Towns. Copenhagen (476,000), the capital, is a fine city 
m the east of Zealand, with a celebrated university. Many of the 
streets are intersected by canals. Elsinore, in Zealand, is a port 
at the narrowest part of the Sound. Here at one time ships passing 
through the Sound were compelled to pay toll. The most impoitant 
town m Jutland is Aarhuus on the Great Bolt It is connected by 
rail with Aalborg, on the Liini Fjoixl, and Frederikshavn m the north, 
and with Fredericia and Esbjerg in the south, all ol them seaports 
of some local importance 

617. The foreign possessions of Denmark consist ol the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, some scattered settlements in Greenland, and three 
small islands m the West Inches, St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 

618. The Faroe Islands, about hall way betivccn Shetland and 
Iceland, are of volcanic origin. They arc about 22 in number, of 
which 17 are inhabited The largest is Stromo on which is Thors- 
havn, the one town on the islands. Tlic Faiocse live by sheep- 
fa rmiiig, fishing, and collecting the down of the eider-duck, which 
they export. 

619. Iceland, the second laigcst island of Europe, lies in the 
North Atlantic Ocean about 600 miles north-west of the Orkneys. 
Its most northerly point extends to the Arctic Circle. It consists 
of dark volcanic rock, and has many active volcanoes, of which the 
largest is Hekla, and numerous geysers, some of which throw their 
boiling water to a height of 200 feet. (See Fig, 38 ) None of the 
mountains rise to over 6,300 feet, but as the snow-line in that 
latitude is low there are many small glaciers. The south coast is 
not much above sea-level and has no harbours, but the other coasts 
are much indented by fjords, and in the west and north of the island 
there are some large bays. 

620. The climate of Iceland is less arctic than its position would 
lead one to expect. The north coast facing the Arctic Ocean is cold^ 
but along the south and south-west coasts the summers are pleasant, 
and the winters mild. No grain can be grown, but there is good 
pasture, and both sheep and cattle are reared, as well as horses. 
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Sea-biHls breed m laij^e nunibeis on tin* coasts, esjjociailv ihc' ladei- 
dnck the down ot which is exported in lai^s^c quantities, I'he 
Icelanders belong to the Scandinavian race. They aie well ednr.ited 
and speak the old Norse language, Reykjavik, the capital, is uu the 
west coast. 


NORWAY 

621. Norway occupies the western jxiri ol the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, and is one of the most mountainous countries in 
Europe. A long chain of ancient ctyslallinc mountains extends 
from the Naze, the most southerly point, to the extreme north. 
They form the coast-line and have been worn by countless 
ages of erosion into deep valleys and fjortls. Innumciable 
rocky islands fringe the coast. The southern part of the range 
is called the Hardanger Fjeld ; the central, the Dovre Fjeld. 
In the north 1hc Kiolen Mountains form the bouiulaiy between 
Norway and Suodcur, Galdhoppig, the highest peak, is ^,546 
feet above the sea. The summits ot the range are covcicd 
with perpetual snow. North Cape, on the island of Magerbe, 
IS about T,2i)0 feet. The Lotoden Islands are a numerous 
group o(f the noiTh-west coast. Between two of them is the 
Maelsivoin, a remarkable whirlpool formed by the meeting of 
opposite currents. The Norwegian rivers are mostly wild 
torrents, whose courses are broken by rocks and cataracts. 

622. Climate, d'hc summer is short and warm , the winter 
is long but, owing to the Gulf Stream Drift which washes the 
coast, not so severe as in the eastern portion oi the peninsula. 
A great part of the north of the coimtiy hes within the Arctic 
Circle. There are fertile tracts in the south, but the soil is 
generally poor. Barley, oats, and rye arc cultivated in the 
warmer districts ; but grazing is of more importance than 
agriculture. About onc-iifth of the land is covered with 
forests, chiefly of pine. Moss, the food of the reindeer, is 
plentiful in the north. The fisheries are very valuable. In the 
early part of the year about 20,000 fishermen assemble at the 
Loloden Islands, Timber, hsh, wood-pulp for paper making, 
and ice, are the chief exports j clothing, food, and coals, are 
the chief imports, 

623. People. Norway is the most thinly peopled country 
in Europe. The population is not quite 2| millions, being only 
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1 8 to the square mile Most of Ihc people bcloni'^ to the 
same branch of the Teutonic 3’ace as those ol Denmark and 
Sweden At one time the entire Scandinavian Peninsula was 
part of the Kingdom oL Denmark, which was then the most 
powerful kingdom of northern Europe. From iSrq to 1905 
Norway and Sweden, though maintaining separate Legisla- 
tures, were united uiidci one King, who luled over the wdiole 
of the Scandinavian Penuibiila. In June 1905, the Norwegians 
repudiated the union, and the two nations are now sopaiate 
Kingdoms 

624. Towns. Chris riANiv (227,000), at the cud of a fjord in the 
south-eabt, is the capital and the seat of a university. The town 
IS named alter Christian TV., who founded it. Bergen and Trondhjem 
are seapoits m the west. Bergen has a large export ot (hietl Usb. 
Tronclh]em was the ancient capital, and is the nortlmrn Hunt of 
wheat cultuie. 


SWEDEN 


625. Sweden, nearly half as large again as Norwmy, in- 
cludes the eastern part oi the Scandinavian Peninsula, ingether 
wdth the islands Gothland and CEland in the Baltic. The area 
is about 173,000 square miles. The eastern coastal vsirip is 
low and flat, and the inlciior rises by tenaccs tow^ards Nojway 
in the \vest. The southern pait belongs to the great European 
Plain. The rivers are numerous, but much broken by catar- 
acts. The Gotha, the largest uver, enters the Kattegat. The 
Tornea flows into the Gulf of Bothnia, and divides the north of 
Sweden from Russia. Lake Wener, the third lake for size in 
Europe, and Lake Wetter, arc in the south. There arc numerous 
•smaller lakes. The Gotha Canal joins the Baltic and the 
Kattegat by means of lakes Wener and Wetter. 

626. Climate and products. The climate resembles that of 
Norway, but the rainfall is less, and the cold in winter is more 
severe The iron-mines of Sweden arc the most famous in the 
world, and there are large pine forests. Wheat is grown to 
some extent in the south, but barley and oats are the chief 
grains and form the staple food of the people Timber, cattle 
and iron are the principal exports, and the imports arc mainly 
clothing, food and coals. 
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627. The population is over 5 millions in number, or^3o. 
to the square mile. Next to Norway, Sweden is the most 
thinly peopled country in Europe. The Swedes are industi ions 
and well educated. Like the Norwegians and Danes, they 
belong to the Scandinavian race, and in religion arc Pro- 
testants. They are tall and fair-haiied, with blue eyes. 
Thei*e are a few Finns and Lapps in the north 

628. Towns. Stockholm (247,000), the capital, is a beautiful 
city situated at the junction of Lake Maelar with an inlet of the 
Baltic, It stands partly upon small rocky islands, and from its 
position has been called the '' Venice of the Noith.” It has consider- 
able manufactures, and is the chief seaport. Gothenburg, in the 
south-west, on the Gotha, is the second commercial city. Upsala, 
north-west from Stockholm, was the ancient capital, and has a famous 
university. To the north is Danemora, containing the richest iron 
mines m Sweden. 

629. Lapland is situated to the north of the Gult of Bothnia. 
Part of it belongs to Norway, part to Sweden, and part to Russia 
It is a cold, desolate region, covered with snow for most of the year. 
The inhabitants are Mongolians, and are a small yellow, beardless, 
people. They lead a wandering life with their herds of reindeer, 
which aftord them both food and clothing. 


THE NETHERLANDS, OR HOLLAND 

630. The Kingdom of the Netherlands is borinded on 
the north and west by the North Sea, on the east by Germany, 
and on the south by Belgium. Its area is 12,6^8 square miles, 
and its population millions. Till 1815 the Kingdom was 
called Holland, after the name oE its chief province. The 
word Holland means hollow land, and as a name it is eminently 
descriptive, for the Netherlands, or Low Countries, form the 
lowest and flattest State m Europe. Large tracts are as much 
as 30 feet below the level of the sea, which is kept out by 
artificial dykes, or embankments. As the safety of the country 
depends on these embankments tliey are protected with the 
utmost possible care, and are faced and strengthened with 
granite blocks. The low-lying provinces are divided into* 
sections, called polders, by embanked and elevated canals, 
which dram into the rivers, and innumerable windmills are 
continually at work pumping the water from the polders. 
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631. Rivers, etc. The country is traversed by the lower 
courses of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt It includes 
the delta of the Rhine, the largest delta in Europe, of which the 
Waal IS the principal channel. The livers, with the network 
of canals, form the chief commercial highways, taking the place 
of roads in other countries. Several inland bays have been 
formed by the bursting in of the sea. The Zuyder Zee (the 
SotUh Sea, in contradistinction to the Novih Sea, with which 
it IS connected), was formed by successive inundations in the 



Fig 12U, A part} of fchc Dutch coast showinj^ Sand Dunes and Dykes. 

thirteenth century. In 156S a large lake was formed, when 
72 villages were submerged and 100,000 inhabitants di owned. 
There arc many sandy islands in the shallow waters, the 
principal of which are Walcheren and Beveland, in the sontli, 
and Texel towards the north. 

632, Climate and Products. Tlic climate is damp and cokL 
The rivers and canals are frozen in winter, and travelling is 
then often performed on the ice by means of sledgcft and skates. 
The land is too wot and cold for the cultivation of grain, but 
the polders form rich pasture-land, on which great numbers of 
excellent cattle are reared. Dairy-farming, including the pro- 
duction of cheese and butter, is tlie chief agricultui'al occupa- 
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tion. Large quantities of vegetables ai*o also grown The 
marshes breed frogs and boring worms, which aie not onlj.^ 
injurious to agriculture, but also damage the embankments. 
On this account the stork, which feeds on these pests, is pro- 
tected by law. 

633. Commerce. Holland had at one time the most 
extensive commerce in Europe. In IQ04 its foreign trade had 
a total value of ^366,000,000, an cnoimous value for so small a 
country. Holland has extremely productive colonics, and her 
ports are the chief centres from which coffee, spices and tobacco 
are distributed through northern and central Europe. The 
principal exports arc butter, vegetables, sugar, paper, and cat- 
tle. The chici imports are cotton and woollen goods, iron, 
cereals and flour, coffee, spices and tobacco. The country is 
well supplied with raihvays. 

63^. People. The Dutch are Teutons by race, and are 
born traders and sailors, remarkable for their cleanliness, 
friigalit}^ and industry. They are stolid and patriotic, and 
distinguished for the courage with which they have maintained 
their freedom. About two-thirds are Protestants, and the 
remainder Roman Catholics. Holland and Belgium formed 
part of the Empire of Philip II. of Spam. When he fiercely 
persecuted the Protestants, tliose in Holland revolted, and after 
a, long and bloody war their independence was admitted in 
A.D i6oq. 

635. Towns. Amsterdam (551,000) the capital, at the mouth 
of the Amstel on the Zuyclcr Zee, was once the foremost commercial 
city in Europe, and still possesses extensive trade. It is noted for 
diamond-cuttmg. It is built on piles driven into the ground, and 
many of the streets have canals in the centre. The Great Canal 
connects it with the North Sea. The Hague (234,000), near the 
coast, is a handsome town and the seat of the Court. A Peace 
Conference has twice met hero, and an International Arbitration 
Court has recently been set up. Rotterdam (370,000), on the Maas, 
is the chief commercial city and seaport of the Kingdom. It has 
eclipsed Amsterdam and now has nearly three-fourths of the foreign 
trade. Flushing is a small port which, like Rotterdam, has a daily 
steamer seivice to England. 

636. Foreign Possessions, The principal Dutch colonies are the 
Island of Java, the Moluccas, parts of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and 
New Guinea, Dutch Guiana or Surinam, in South America, and 
five small islands in the W. Indies. Their area is about 783,000 
-square miles, with 35 million inhabitants. 
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637. The Kingdom of Beigium lies to the south of Holland 
and north-cast oC France. The area is about 11,400 square 
miles, and the population nearly 7 millions. The snrhu'o is flat 
except in the south, where the plateau of the Ardennes 1 isi'.s to 
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a height of 2,000 feet. TJie encroachments of the sea on the 
coast arc prevented by wind-blown sand-diuics The principal 
livers arc the Meuse in the south-east which, like its tributary 
the Sambre, flows northwards through n deep, winding ^^allcy, 
and enters the southern point of Holland, and the Scheldt 
which Bows through the western lowlands and enters Holland 
near the sea. Canals arc numerous. 

638. Climate and products. The climate resembles that of 
England, but the summer is hotter and the winter colder. 
The south and east contain extensive forests, but a large part 
of the country is highly cultivated Gram, tobacco, aiad flax 
are raised in large quantities. Along the valley of the Sambre, 
at the base of the highlands, are exceedingly valuable coal- 
fields. Iron of excellent quality also occurs. Both these 
minerals are largely worked and from Mons to Namur and 
Liege is a stretch of black country ” where coal pits and 
blast furnaces abound 

639. People. The Walloons (foreigners) in the south-east 
are of Celtic origin ; the rest of the population, called Flemings, 
are of Geiman descent Next to Saxony, Belgium is the most 
densely peoi>led country in Europe. There are 589 inhabitants 
to the squaic mile French and Flemish ai*e spoken. Almost 
nine-tenths of the people are Roman Catholics. 

640. Industries and Commerce. As in England the presence 
of coal has led to the development of many manufactures 
requiring steam power, amongst which are hnen, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics. The iron and steel manufactures are specially 
valuable. Belgium is also noted for its lace, which is an ancient 
hand-industry. Trade is greatly facilitated by good roads 
and a close network of railways. The chief imports are grain, 
flax, wool, cotton, and hides, and the chief exports yarns, 
linen, coal, and machinery. 

641. Towns. Brussels (600,000) the capital, on a tributary of 
the Scheldt, is a well-built cit}^ noted for its lace and carpets. The 
famous battlefield of Waterloo is nine miles from Brussels. Antwerp 
(300,000) on the Scheldt, with a strong fortress, is the chief commer- 
cial city m Belgium. In the sixteenth ceniuty it was the richest 
city in Europe. The cathedral has a very lofty spire, and contains 
some exquisite paintings, Mechlin, or Malines, between Antw^erp 
and Brussels, is noted for its lace. Ghent, on the Scheldt, is the 
chief seat of the cotton manufactures, and has the principal univer- 
sity in the Kingdom. Li&ge, on the Meuse, is noted for its iron 
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manufactures. Oslend, on the coast of the Korih Sea, is the 
second seaport, and a fashionable watering-x^lace. 

642. Luxemburg is a Grand Duchy wedged m bclween Germany, 
France, and Belgium, with an area of nearly 1,000 square miles. It 
is included in the Geiinan Z Oliver cm, and once belonged to the 
German Conicderation, but is now independent. It has imporlant 
mining and iron induslrKS, The cliiel tcjwn is Luxemburg (21.000), 
and the total population ol Ihe Duchy is neaily a quarter of a million. 


FRANCE 

643. France is bounded on the north by the English 
Channel and Belgium ; on the cast by Germany. Switi'crland, 
and Italy ; on the south by the Mediterranean and Spain ; 
and on the west by the Atlanta' Ocean, The aiea is about 
207,000 square miles, and the jiopulation 38 J millions. France 
has a long coast line, more than hall us total frontier being to 
the open sea The coast is varied m character, and has luimei- 
ous good natural harbours. 

644. Surface. On the south-east the frontier of France 
reaches the higher Alps and is continued northwards along the 
crest of the Jura Mountains and the Vosges, (^n the west the 
surface drops graduall}?' to the narrow Valley of the Rhone 
in the south, and to the Plain of Burgundy in the north, through 
which the Sadne flows soutliwards to the Rhone. The Rhone 
valley is flanked on the \vcst by the Cevennes Mountains from 
which the high plateau of Auvergne stretc'hcs into the heart of 
France. This plateau is maiuly volcanic, and contains extinct 
volcanic peaks, some of which rise to a height of 6,000 feet. 
West of Burgundy is the lower and narrower Plateau of Langres 
which is united with the Vosges 111 the north Noxtb and west 
of this plateau is a vast jilain, vStretchuig to the sea, and 
broken by few elevations of over 1000 feet. 

645. Rivers, There are four principal river basins. The 
Seine with its tributaries drains ihe Plateau of Langres and 
takes a winding north-west course to the English ClianncL 
Paris, the capital, Rouen, a great manufacturing town, and 
Havre, the, second French seaport, are all on ihe Seine. The 
river and its tributaries arc navigable for more than 450 miles 
and one of the latter, the Yonne, is connected with the Sadne 
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by canal. The Loire is the greatest river of France, and vath 
its numerous tributaries drains the greater part oi the central 
highlands. On its banks .ire the important towns of Orleans, 
Tours, and Angers Nantes at the head of its cstuaiy, and St 
Nazaire at its mouth, are both busy ports. The Loire is navi- 
gable tor 5CH1 miles, anti has canal connection with both the 
Seine and IPhone The Garonne, ilowing noilh-wesl from the 
slopes ot the Pyrenees, and the Dordogne iiom the Auveigno 
Plateau, unite to foim the great estuary o( tlie Gironde at the 
head of which is the flourishing port of Bouleaux The Rhone 
from the Swiss Alps, with the Saonc Irom the Vosges, flows 
south to the Mediterranean At the junction ol the two iivcrs 
stands the great city of Twons. The Rhone is a swiltcr si ream 
than the rivers of the west, and its navigation is theieiore nol 
so easy Canals unite it with the Hlune, the Seine and the 
Loire. There arc a large numbci ot othci canals in IVance, 
almost all the chief areas ol pioduction being thus united 
Including the rivers the country has over 12,000 nul(‘s ol 
navigable watci-ways. 

646. Climate and Natural Products, The climate varies 
much in diffci'cnt parts Biittany is influenced by the Guli 
Stream, and has abundant lain with no great extremes ol heal 
or cold. Further cast the winters are colder and the summers 
hotter The south has long, hot, and dry summers The soil 
is generally fertile Wlieal and beetroot > from which sugar is 
made, arc very laigely grown in the noiTh, The vine is 
extensively cultivated in the centic and south. Rye and oats 
are grown in the colder regions, the foimcr especially on the 
high plains. Maize, the olive, the orange, and mulberry trees 
(for silk worms, which are largely reared) arc characteristic 
of the Mediterranean distinct s Forests cover about one-eighth 
of the country, and arc carefully preserved. France has no 
great mineral wealth, but considerable quantities of iron and 
coal are obtained, chiefly in the north -ea.si where the coal beds 
stretch south-west from Belgium 

647. People, The Fi'cncb belong mainly to the Celtic 
family. A few near the Rhine arc ol Teutonic descent, oibeis 
in the south-west are of Spanish origin. The country was 
early peopled by the Celts or Gauls, It was conquered by the 
Romans about 50 B.C, and afterwards, about .^150 A.D. by the 
Franks, a German tribe. The French language is knowm 

V 
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Ihroughoiit Europe, and is the language of international diplo- 
maev Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
As the property of a fathei is shared ecpially by his chiklieii at 
bis death, the land is divided into a large number of small 
holdings. Most of the peasants mvn their land, and they 
naturally seek to make the most of it many parts of France are 
among the best tilled lands of Kuro]:)C Tlie majority of the 
people are Roman Catholics. The government, which has 
passed through many changes, is at picsent Republican. 

648. Manufactures and Commerce. Inancc ranks next to 
England and Germany as a maniifad luing country. The 
s?Ik and woollen manufactures arc the most important , wines 
and coiton rank next France is one oi the chief wine pro- 
ducing countries ot the world. The foreign trade of France 
amounts to over ^400,000,000 a year. The chief exports are 
silks, woollens, cottons, wine, linen, leather, and brandy ; 
the duel imports are raw wool and cotton, silk, oil-seeds, coal, 
timber, and liicles. The trade of the country is well served by 
railways which branch out from Pans in all directions The 
French and Italian railways arc united by a long tunnel 
under the Mont Cenis pass. 

649. Chief Towns. Paris (2,714,000) the capital, situated 
on the Seine, is the third largest city m the woild, and is 
strongly forfified. It is celebrated for its superb public 
buildings, and is the seat of a famous university and ot numer- 
ous scientific in'^titutions. 

650. Lyons (459,000), on the Rhone at its junction with the 
Saonc, is the third city m Franco, and the chief seat of the silk 
manuf acini e. St. Etienne, south-west of Lyons, is noted for its iron 
manufactures and ribbons. Rouen, on the Seme, is the centre of the 
French cotton tirade. Lille, in the north, has manufactures of Imen 
and cotton Marseilles (4<jT,ooo), on the Mediterranean, is a very 
ancient city founded by the Giecks from Asia Minor about 600 b.c. 
It IS now the greatest seaport in France. Bordeaux (257,000), on 
the Garonne, is the chief port for the wine, oil and fruit trades, 
Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, is the second seaport of France ; 
Calais on the Straits of Dover, and Boulogne and Dieppe on the 
English Channel, are the chief ports for communication with England. 
Toulon on the Mediterranean, Brest on the Atlantic, and Cherbourg 
on the English Channel, are the principal naval stations. 

651. Corsica is an island in the Mediterranean, north of Sardinia. 
The soil IS stony and little cultivated. The timber trees and fruits 
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arc valuable, but cattle constitute the chief wealth oi the people. 
The language spoken is a dialect ol Italian Ajaccio, the capital 
on the western coast, was the birthplace ol Napoleon Bonapaite 

652. Foreign Possessions. The principal colonies ol Fiancf* aie 
Algeria, in Noithern Africa ; Senegal, Niger, <md the Congo Territory, 
in Western Aiiica , Cayenne m South Nmenca , Madagascar and 
Bourbon, islands in tlu' Indian Ocean , Pondicherry, etc . m India; 
Tonquin and French Cochui-Cluna in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula ; 
New Caledonia, etc , in ihe Pacilic Ocean , and some small islands 
m the West Indies Tunis and Annam are pi oteclorales. 'Flu' total 
aiea is slightly iindei 4 million square miles 

653. Monac o. near Nice, is a very small independent Pi incipahty, 
notonous loi its gambling establishment at Monte Carlo, It has now 
a better title to lame as the seat of the only Museum of Oceanography 
in ihe woild, winch has lecenth^ been built and equqiped at great 
exptmse by llv Pnnc(' 


SWITZERLAND 

654. SwiTZKRi AND IS ail lulaiul country, oval in shape, 
bounded on the north by Ocrniany, on the east by Austria, 
on ihe south by Italy, and on the west by France. The area 
is almost ib 000 square miles, and the population is a little 
over 3,J- millions Swil/ei‘laiid is the higliest and most; moun- 
tainous country in Europe and is celebrated for its scenciy. 
It IS traversed by ranges of mountains lising from a tableland. 
The Jura Mountains divide Swii/orland from France, the Alps 
separate it from Italy on the south and I'rancc on the west, 
Mont Blanc on the I Tench frontier, and Monte Rosa on tlie 
Italian arc the liiglicst mountains m Enroipc save IMoutil 
Elbruz in the Caucasus. The Bernese Alps, or Oberland, is a* 
lofty range, paiallcl to the Southern Alps, from which it is 
separated by the upper coiinsc of the Rhone. I'he Finsteraar- 
horn (1^,020 feet) is the highest point Switzerland is a 
country of contrasts Lolly ]icaks covered with ]icrpelual 
snow, and having immense glaciers stretching down their 
sides, alternate with wooded slopes, deep blue lakes, vine-clad 
fields, and bright patches of vegetation. Sometimes huge 
masses of snow, called avalanches, descend from the moun- 
tains burying whole villages. The Alps are crossed by several 
passes. (Sec § 55^.) Tunnels beneath the St. Gotthard and 
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tlie Simplon Passes now ]oin the Swiss and Italian Railways. 
They arc the longest tunnels in the world 

655. Rivers and Lakes. The Rhine flows northwards 
through the Lake of Constance , the Rhone flow^s westward 
through the Lake of Geneva. The Aar is a tributary of the 
Rhine; the Inn flows eastward into the Danube, Swil;icr- 
land slopes in all directions from Mont SI Gottliard, on the 
higher slopes ol which arc the sources of the Rhine and the 
Rhone The wmters of Lake Geneva are verv deep, and beaii- 
titiilly transparent. Neuchatel, Lucerne, and Zurich, arc 
other lakes famed foi their romantic scenciy. 

656. Climate and Productions Tlie valleys are \varm 
like those of southern France The rainfall is everywhere 
abundant. The vine is cultivated in the valleys, where also 
some grain is raised , but Switzerland is mainly a pastoral 
countiy. The chamois, a kind of deer, is often hunted 
Watches and 'jei&ellery are made in the w'cst ; coiion, wooVen, 
and Silk manufactures arc carried on in the noith. The 
exports aie silk and cotton manufactures, watches, cheese, 
and preserved milk ; the imports arc gram, raw cotton and 
silk, coal, tobacco, sugar, and coffee 

057. People. The Swiss arc noted for bravery, and lor 
their love of freedom and deep attachment to their native land, 
About two-tliirds are of Teutonic origin, and speak the German 
language. About one-fourth, chiefly m the west, speak 
French , and a few in the south-east speak Italian Nearly 
three-fourths of the people are Protestants ; the rest arc 
Roman Catholics. There arc four universities, and ele- 
mentary education is compulsory and free. Switzerland is a 
Federal Republic, consisting of 22 Cantons, each of which has 
its own independent government based upon the principle of 
the absolute sovereignty of the people. The Federal Govern- 
ment alone has powder to declare war or make peace, and 
retains also the control of the currency and the federal taxes. 

658. Towns. Berne (70,000), on the Aar, is the seat of Govern- 
ment, Geneva (113,000), at the outlet of the lake, is noted foi its 
watches Lausanne is linely situated on the north of the same lake. 
Bale or Basle (124,000), on the Rhine, in the north, has considerable 
trade. Zurich {175,000), on a lake of the same name, has cotton 
and silk manufactures, and a noted technical school. Neuchatel, 
in the west, is on a lake of the same name. 
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The german empire 

^59* German Empire is silticalcd in Ceniial Europe and 

IS bounded on the noidh by the North Sea, Denmark and the 
Baltic , on tlic cast by Russia , on the south by Austria and 
Switzeiland, and on the west by Era nee, BelLpuni, and ElpUabd.*' 
About two-thirds oi the boundaries arc land frontiers, ajdct’^ly 
onc-third sea-board The principcd States, of which tlteifO 
26 in all, are the tour Kingdoms ot Prussia and Saxony in 
north, Bavaria and Wurtemberg in the south, and tlu 3 > 

Duchy ot Baden, which has as large an area as Sa^ioiiy thoU^.J 
less than half the population / ' 

660. Surface. A small jjart ol Cicnnaiiy lies in the 
capped Alps, bid its highest peak docs not exceed 9, Sod, toot. 
North ol this a broad plateau, wluch is a part ot the 
Foreland,” extends almost to the right bank ot the Danube, 
Its height decreases towards the north and ft ends in fertile 
plains. North ol the Danube arc the Central Highlands cx*- 
tending from the Black Forest (sc]mrated from thd; 

the valley of the Rhine) northward to the HatZ 

eastward to the Fichtel Gebirge. h'rom the latter the 

Forest runs south-eastward and the Erz Gebirge 

Gebirge to the north-cast and east. Thes^ 

hills form part of the boimdaiy between 

The lowlands of Germany form part of the, 

plain. They aie not broken by any elevation ^ A, 

feet, and slope gently towards the Baltic 

East of the Elbe swamps and sand -plains 

there arc many fertile districts wdierc ^ 

readily. West of the Elbe there arc fewer sand-plains. Along 

the coast stretch shallow lakelets wdth muddy beds which are 

dry at ebb-lidc. Inland aie broad expanses of alluvial land, 

protected by dykes and known as the Mai'shcs, which arc 

very fertile, the rich soil producing heavy crops of grain as 

well as excellent pasturage for cattle and sheep. 

661. Rivers. All the rivex^s of Germany flow either into the 
Baltic or the North Sea. The Rhine has its source in the east 
of the St. Gottliard group of mountains, and flows norih- 
w^ard to Lake Constance, and thence westward to Basle, 
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passing Scha II hausen where i1 forms tlio Falls ul that name. 
From Basle it Hows north w aids Ixdwccn the N^osges monntains 
and the Bkick Forest, receiving on its light banlc the Neckar 
at Mannheim and the Main iroin the Fichtel Gebirge at Mainz 
At Bingen i1 makes a sharp bend and then Hows between 
bcaiitiliil vmc-clad lulls as tar as Bonn Below Bonn the 
bed of the river, widens, aiid'at Cologne it has already entered 
the great plain J lcntelnilh it Hows more leisurely towards 
Holland, passing Dusscldorl bclore it bends westward. At 
Coblenz, between Bingen and Bonn, it receives the beautiful 
Moselle Irom the Vosges This river is as long as the Mam, 
and brings down a larger volume of watci. Almost as soon as 
the Rhine has ])assed the Ironticr of Holland it divides into 
several aims, of which the nurthcin, called llu' Yssel, enters the 
Zuyder Zee, while the mam stream, still called the Rhino, Hows 
past Rotterdam into the North Sea. 

662. The Vistula, Ooo miles long, uses m tlu‘ Carpathians, mul 
Hows through Russian Poland, and the province ol West Piussia. 
At Maiienweider its waters divide and Joiin a delta, and its largest 
aim enters ihe Baltic ncai Danzig. Rising in the Sudeten the 
Oder taki‘s a not th -westerly course to Ihe Baltic. It is 550 miles 
in length and with its tributaries drains a great part ot Hastern 
Prussia IHie Elbe also rises in the Sudeten and flowing north-west 
past the cities ot Dresden, Magdeburg and Hamburg, discharges 
into the Noith Sea 'i'he Weser risers m the mountains north of 
the Mam. It has only about half the length ot the Elbe, yet it 
drains a large area ot North Gcimany. At Bremen the river begins 
to widen considerably, and enters the Nortli Sea at Bremerhaven. 
The Danube, the groat river of Austria, rises in the Black Forest and 
Hows eastward through Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. Only a veiy 
small part of its course lies in Germany 

663. Climate. The influence of the ocean is but little felt 
m Germany. The climate is distinctly continental, and in the 
east is little ditlerent from that of Russia. The mean annual 
temperature of north central Germany is no higher than that 
of the Lofoden Islands on the west coast of Norway. The 
ports and salt marshes on the Baltic coast freeze in winter ; 
and though the valley of the Rhine has a higher mean tempera- 
ture than some of the eastern valleys, yet the river is sometimes 
frozen so hard as to be safe for transit across the ice as far 
south as Mainz. The rainfall is hea%dcst^on the southern 
hills but is pretty evenly distributed over the country and 
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through the reasons , and to this iacl (xonnaiiy owes not a 
little of its agncultiiial development and success. 

664. Natural Products. The country is in general fertile, 

except in the sandy plains and swampy marshes of the north. 
Cereals and pulses form 60 of the of the soil. 

Poialocs and vegeinhles arc grown in large quantities in the 
Central Highlands Tobacco, hops and hemp are also grown. 
The vnic is cultivated along the banks of tlic Rhine and its 
tributaries from the IMosellc southwards, and large quantities 
of light nine arc produced The forests arc very cxtcnsicc, 
and the Government pay great attention to scientific forestry. 
Cattle and horses are reared in great numbers At one time 
sheep-rearing was of still greater importance, but it has some> 
what declined. In the prodiicfion of 'iron and coal Germany 
ranks next after the United States ot America and Great 
Britain. The Eiz Gebirge furnishes more silver than any 
other single district in Europe Zinc, lead, copper and rock 
salt are the other principal minerals. 

665. Manufactures and Commerce. There arc large manu- 
factures of woollen, cotton, silk, and leather goods, as well as 
of drugs and dyes, in all of which a large export trade is 
carried on lion and steel manufactures are rapidly growing, 
and machinery of many sorts is exported in considerable 
ejuan titles There is also a valuable export of wooden toys 
and carved articles, made principally m the Harz Mountaius 
and in the neighbourliood of Nuremberg in Bavaria. The 
chief imports are gram, cotton, wool, cattle, seeds, raw silk, 
coffee, and petroleum. 

666. People. The total population of Germany is over 
60 millions, of whom 92 per cent arc Germans by race. Of 
the rest a few are Danes living in Schleswig, a larger number 
French in Alsace-Lorraine, and about 3 millions arc Poles. 
The Germans ai'c a hard- woi king race, law-abiding, and noted 
for their devotion to learning. Education is compulsory, and 
the sy.stcm of public schools is the best in Enro})c Theie arc 
21 universities and numberless technical schools. More than 
one-half of the population are Protestants, and about one- 
third arc Roman Catholics. There arc nearly 600,000 Jews, of 
whom the greater number live in East Prussia. 

667. Government. For centuries Germany has been 

divided into a number of independent States. In A.D, 800, after 
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the decay of the old Roman Empiie, Pope Leo III., in ordei to 
strengthen himscU against the l.ombaxds, placed the ciowu ol the 
“ Holy Roman Empire ” upon the head ot Chaiieniagne, the gieat 
Fianlvish Empcior. From that time tor over r,ooo yeais an 
Emperor was generally chosen from among the German pnnci's. 
The dlgmt3^ however, conferred little power, and did moic to S(‘]‘)arate 
than to unite the Geiman States The Tiolv Roman Eminre was 
abolished m 1806, the empty title having tor some ccntuiu'S hei'ii 
almost hereditary m the Austrian house oi Hapsburg. Fiom 1811; 
till 1866 the States were united under the title of the Germanic 
Confederation. During the wai with Eiance in 1870-71 all the 
Gciman States fought side by side, and the great dream of a United 
Germany was at last realized when the I'hng of Piussia was elected 
hereditary Emperor by the Princes of the Stales assembled at 
Vei sallies The Emperor alone can make wai or peace, and m war 
he is the head of both the land and the naval lorces Each State 
manages its own nitcinal affairs and makes its own laws, but laws 
enacted by the general parhanient (Reichstag), lake ptccedenct' ot 
State laws To facilitate tiade, there is c general Gustoms League, 
or Zollvereiii, so that goods pass freely fioin State to State 

668 Prussia The Kingdom of Prussia is the largest of the 
German States. It covers about two-tlurds ot the total area, and 
contains over one-hall of the population. It extends Ironi Belgium 
and Hollarui m the west to Russia ni the east, and includes the 
gi eater part ot the North German plain Bfruin (2,000,000), on 
the Spree, a small alfiuent ol t^H' Elbe, is the capital both ol the 
Kingdom ot Prussia and of the Junpire Potsdam, west at Berlin, is 
the Emperor’s summer resKlence. Stettin, neai the mouth ol the 
Oder, IS the first scapoit of Prussia, and the port of Beilin. Danzig, 
the second commercial port m the Baltic, lies at the mouth ol the 
Vistula. Breslau, on the Oder, the second city in the State, is tlie 
centre of the Imen mamiiactare, and has the largest woollen iau in 
Eiu'ope. Magdeburg, on the Elbe, is a stiong toiiress, ami has beiui 
a fiounshiiig town since the JMiddle Ages, Halle, on a tubutaiy of 
the Elbe, and Jena, south-west ol it, are celebrated imivtTsity towns. 

669. Frankfort-on-the-Main (290,000) is one oi tht' weallhic.st 
and handsomest cities m Germany, and a gieat centie ot commercial 
life. Coblenz stands at the junction ol the Rhim* and IMosclle, 
Further down the river are Bonn, with a iamous imivei.sity, and 
Cologne, the gieatest commercial town on the Khinc. Cologne has 
steamship communication up and down the 1 iver, and is the lei minus 
ot eight dihercnt lailway hues. Its lamous cathedral was begun 
m 124S and completed in 1880. Dusseldorf, on the Rhine, and 
Elberfeld, a little to the east, aie gxeat industrial centres, and Essen 
IS noted for Krupp’s vast iron and stei*] Avurks which employ ov<‘r 
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70,000 men The beaiitiJiil town oi Hanover was the capital oi the 
iormer kingdom ot tliat name Kiel, on the Baltic, is the duel 
station of the German Baltic Fleet. 

670. Bwaria is the second Kingdom in the Geiman Empire 
both as to area and population It is the only one of the States 
whose sovereign has independent control of his aiinies in tmie ot 
peace. Munich, the capital, on the Jsar a tributary ol the Danube, 
IS famed lor its sciciitihc and technical institutions as well as foi its 
iiniversitVi collections ol pictures, and great National Museum. 
Augsburg on the I.cch, another tributary of the Danube, was built 
by the Romans, Nuremberg, in the north-east, is the picmier 
commercial and nidus trial centre oi Bavaria, and an ancient city 
whose tame reaches back to the Middle Ages I he Paiatinate, 
separated from the mam body of the Kingdom by the Grand-Duchy 
of Baden and the Rhine, contains Spires on the Rhine, which has 
one of the largest and most renowned cathedrals of Germany, 

671. The Kingdom of Wurtemberg lies lo the west oi Bavaria 
and IS bounded on the west by Baden. Stuttgart, the capital, is 
one of the centres of the Gorman book-tiade Ulm, on the Danube, 
IS a forlilied town oi considerable industrial importance 

672. The Kingdom ot Saxony extends north ol the Austuan 
province of Bohemia It is the smallest kingdom m Em ope. and is 
the most densely populated country ui the world Dke.si:>en, on 
the banks of the"^ Elbe, is the capital. It is famous for its ait col- 
lections and fine buildings. Diesdcii china is made at Meissen, 15 
miles away, at the oldest china factory in Euiopc Leipzig, m the 
noith-west, is famous lor its umvcisity 

673. The Minor States of Germany mclnck six Grand Duchies, 
five Duchies, seven Principalities, three ln*ec Cities, and Alsace- 
Lorraine called the Reichsland (province of the Empire). Amongst 
important towns in the minor States arc Weimar m Saxe- Weimar, 
famous for its literary institutions ; Mainz, a strongly fortilled city 
on the Rhine ; and Carlsruhe, capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Baden-Baden, in the Black Forest, is famous on accoiini of its 
valuable mineral springs. Mannheim, at the mouth of the Neckar, 
is the foremost commercial town on the Upper Rhine. The Rhine 
is navigable as Xai as Mannheim for steamers of 2,000 tons. 
Heidelberg, on the Neckai, has the oldest university in Germany. 
Strassburg, with 150,000 inhabitants, is the largest city in Alsace, 
and IS strongly fortified Aix-la- Chapelle is the city at which the 
Holy Roman Emperors were crowned. It is now an important 
manufacturing town. Treves is an ancient Celtic town, and was 
once the residence of the Roman Emperor. It has more Roman 
remains than ^any otluT city in Germany. 
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67^. Tn the rsth cent pi y '"priaui lh<>e Ciln's loinu'd tlu' Han- 
seatic League lor the piotection ol tiadi* and other purposes ‘\t 
one time Iheic weie fifty towns m the League. 'The only iein<iniing 
Free Cities are Hamburg, on the Elbe, the greatest commeicial city 
on the continent, with 705,000 inhabitants , Bremen, on the Wesei ; 
and Lubeck, on the Tiave 
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675. The liMPTRL OR Aits rRLvTI ungary is one oi the great- 
est States of Europe, and lanks second ns to area and third as 
to population T 1 is mainly an inland Stale, for only about 
one-sixtli ol its boundaries are tonned by the sea. To the y CvSt 
lie Italy, Swity.eiUind, aiul Bavaria , to the north Saxony, 
Prussia, and Russia ; to the oast iGissia . and to tlie south 
Tlouinama, Servia, the Adriatic, and itedy 

676. Surface. No country in Europe has so extensivi^ a 
mountam frontier as Anstna-Mungary or inciudes so many 
high langes 'Hic Eastern Alps extend from the borders of 
Italy and Switzerland to X'ienna and Prf‘ssburg on the Danube, 
and thiOLigh the Adriatic Procduces they are continued as the 
Karst and the Dinaric Alps. The Bohemian Forest, the 
Fichtel Gebirge, Erz Gebirge and Sudeten enclose the exten- 
sive plateau of Bohemia on thiec sides. The Carpathians 
mark the boundary bcUveen Himgaiy and the piovincc of 
Galicia, and from their southern point continue westward as 
the Transylvanian Alps, separating Hungary from the Rou- 
manian Piovince of Wallaclua, till at Hie Iron Gale of the 
Danube they meet the Balkans at the north-cast corner of 
Servia. The narrow strip ol Austrian coast -line, extending 
300 miles down the Adx'iatic, is mainly rocky, and is fringed 
by innumerable islands of which the most important arc 
Lesina, famous as a health resort, and Lissa a naval station 

677. Rivers, The great river of Ausliia-Flungary is the 
Danube. It is the main artery of the country, for into it poui's 
the drainage of almost every part. It enters Upper Austria 
at tlie point where it receives the Inn from Switzerland, and 
flows east past Linz and Vienna to Pressburg through a fruitful 
plain called the Vienna Basin. From Pressburg to Waitzen 
its coimse lies through the Upper Hungarian plain where it 
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receives the Raab from the south, then turning due vSouth it 
flows pavSt Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary, draining the 
Lower liungarHin plain, 30,000 square miles in extent. Heie 
it IS joined by its three great tributaries, the Drave from the 
Eastern Alps, the Save irom their south-eastern ('ontinuation, 
and, on its left bank, the Theiss fiom the Carpathians After 
it has received the Save the Danube keep^ an easterly coiuse 
to the Iron Gate (see § 362) The Drina, a tiibiitarv of the 
Save from the south, forms the boundary between Servia and 
Bosnia The Moldau rises in the Bohemian Forest and flows 
northward to the Elbe, which rises m the Sudeten. The Oder 
from the Sudeten runs only a small part of its course on 
Austrian soil. The Vistula, which rises m the western Car- 
pathians, forms the boundary between Austria and Germany 
for a considerable distance. The Dniester and the Pruth rise 
m the central Carpathians, and flow south-eastwards. The 
Adige rises m the Tyrol and, flovrmg south waixls into Italy, 
passes Verona and enters the Adriatic a little to the north 
of the Po 

678, Climate. There is much diversity in the climate of 
Austria-Hungary. The mountains m the east and north arc 
high enough to cause a heavy rainfall when south-west winds 
prevail, but not sufficiently high to keep out the cold north 
and east winds. In the northern provinces, therefore, abund- 
ant summer rains and very cold winters arc experienced In 
the great plain of Hungary the summer is very hot and dry, 
and the winter extremely cold. The rainfall on the plain is 
less than 25 inches a year, while on the Carpathians it is 
about 48 inches. 

679. Natural Products. Largo quantities ot excellent 
wheat are grown, especially in the drier provinces Ueeivooi, 
potatoes, oil-seeds, flax, hemp tobacco and hops are largely 
cultivated The grape-vine flourishes in many paits, ami the 
wine pi'oduced in the neighbourhood of Tokay is woild-rc- 
nowned The nmlberry’tvee is extensively grown for the rear- 
ing of silk-worms, and the production of silk is considerable. 
There are valuable forests on the mountain slojics, and on lh(‘ 
Alpine Foreland good pasturage is tound foi sheep ami cattk‘ 
But the most extensive pasture land is on the Pnsslas, or 
grass-steppes, of thingary, wheie large numbeis oi homes and 
cattle arc reared. 
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680. \usli nrh in minerals It ])ioclnccs 
more i^old and sv/arr tliiU) any otlier European country except 
Russia. Ouuh.silre) is obtained m coiibidciable quantities 
('o/->jh'r, non, (fad, and coal are lound in several distiicts. 
The vsu// imiu's, near ('racow, aie the hugest in the world. 
Opals are hmnd m Hungaiy. There are many mineral springs 
among which tluxsc ot C'aiisbad and Maricnbad enjoy workl- 
wide fame. 

68 X. People and Industries. Austria-Hungary has over 
47 tnilHon inhabitants. The three predominating races are 
Slavs, over 21 millions, Germans, over ir millions, Magyars 
and other Mongoloid races nearly 9 millions There are also 
nearly 4 million Roumanians, and scattered throughout 
the Emiiiic arc Bulgarians, Armenians, Jews and Gipsies. 
Twenty different languages arc spoken in Austria-Hungary, 
and tliis diversity has no doubt been one of the chief 
barriers to a real union of the Provinces. Agricult uic is the 
chief industry. Linen, cotton, and woollen goods, hardware, 
and glass, are the principal manufnctnrcs. The foreign com- 
meice is not very large, but is steadily growing Wheat, 
and wheat flour, woollen manuiacluics, glass, sugar, timber 
and ]>apcr are. the cbiet exports ; raw cotton, wool, tobacco, 
coffee and grain the chief imports. 

682. Government. Austria-Hungary is a dual State whose 
Sovereign is Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary He 
accordingly has tw^o capitals, Vienna m Austria and Buda- 
Pesth in Hungary, both on Ric Danube, and is supposed to 
reside in each for six months of every year. Hungary Ls 
sepaiaic from Austria in its internal Government, 

683. Towns. Vienna (2,000,000), the capital ol Austria, 
lies on the right bank of tlic Danube. It is not only the scat 
of the Imperial Government, and Ihc centre of the industrial 
and commercial activity of the Empire, but is also one of the 
most beautiful cities of the world, rich in museums, picture 
galleries and historic collections of all Muds. Tt is the seat of 
a university established in 1365, and has been the capital 01 
the House of Hapsburg, fbe pre^’ent reigning House, since £276. 
The twin-town Buda-Pesth (716,000), is the capital of PTun- 
gary. It is situated on both banks of the Danube and is the 
seat of a university and a great centre of trade and industry. 
Pressbtirg, the old capital, is also on the Danube, 
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684. Prague (500,000), the capital of Bohemia, is a line city on 
the banks ot the Moldan. Its university was founded by Charles 
IV m 1348, Linz, on the Danube, is the principal town ol XTppcr 
Austria, and has considerable impoitancc as a commercial and 
manufacturing centre Gratz, on the Mur, an affluent of the Drave, 
IS noted for its steel. Innsbruck, on the Inn, a tnlmiaiv'^ oi the 
Danube, is the chief town of the Tyrol. It has a univeisity and 
contains many historic monuments Idria has laige quicksilvei 
mines. Trieste, on the Adriatic, is the premun* seaport of the 
Empire. The principal manufacturing town in Bohemia is Reichen- 
berg, where woollen fabrics arc made Pilsen, m the north-west, has 
large coal mines. Bninn, the largest town in Moravia, with 110,000 
inhabitants, is the centre of the woollen industry. Cracow, on the 
Vistula, was the former capital ol Poland To the south of Cracow 
are the salt mines of Wieliczka, the most extensive in the world 
In the western Carpathians he Schemnitz and Kremnitz, tin* most 
important mining towns of Hungary Fiume, on the Adriatic coast, 
IS a lisiiig manufacturing town, and the fiist seaport of Hungary 

685. Bosnt\ and I-Jerzfgovina were provinces ol Tuikey, ,ind 
were placed undei the government of Austiia- Hungary by the Berlin 
Conference m 1878, In defiance of treaty engagements they weie 
formally annexed by Austria m igo8 Turkey ultimately consented 
to the annexation m consideration of an indemnity They lie south 
of the Save and west of Servia and IMontencgro, and have a popii 
lation of 1,600,000, who are chiefly engaged m agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits. Bosnia is the chief sheep-reai*mg country m 
Europe The forests are extensive and iimbei is exported Wheat, 
maize, flax, and hemp are giown Both provinces have consider- 
able mineral wealth, but as yet it is little worked, Serajevo is 
the chief town of Bosnia. 

686. The Pimcipality of Liechtenstein is a small independent 
.Stale situated between Switzerland and Austua. It has an area of 
only 65 square miles, and a population of under 10,000. 


RUSSIA 

687, European Russia occupies the whole of the eastern 
half of Europe from the Arctic Ocean on the north to tlie Black 
Sea on the south, and is bounded on the west by Sweden, the 
Baltic, Prussia, Austria and Roumania. It forms a vast 
continental territory of nearly two million square miles, with 
proportionately but little sca-board and that of very secondary 
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value Its Arctic coast is far removed fi'om the Irmle routes 
of the world, as well as from the mam ceniies of J^iissian life, 
and IS closed by ice for most of the winter. The Baltic ports 
are also ice-boiind for several months of the year. The other 
ports are on the Black Sea, and arc somewhat more favourably 
situated. But both the Baltic and the Black Seas arc inland 
seas whose entrance is practically controlled by other Powers. 
No other great nation is so unfavourably situated for sea 
traffic, or in such danger of being hemmed in in time of war. 

688. Surface. Russia extends in an almost iinbrolccn plain 
from north to south, and from east to west. The Valdai Hills, 
south-east of the Gulf of Finland, whose highest point is only 
1150 ft , are the only break in the level monotony west of the 
Urals. Along the shores of the Arctic Ocean stretches a bell 
of treeless tundras — marshy land frozen during the greater 
part of the year, and always frozen a few feel below the surface. 
Between the tundras and the latitude of St Petersburg is a 
broad forest belt, from winch a large part of the population 
draw the limber lor their wooden honses. South of the forests 
lies agricultural Russia, where cereals of all kinds grow in 
abundance, and the fruits of Central Europe iipen to 2Dciicction. 
Between this and the Black Sea lies a region of x^asturc land 
mostly devoted to the rearing of cattle. It is tieeless, and 
suffers much from drought in summer 

689. Rivers. From the Valdai I-Tills spring most of the 
great rivers of Russia The Volga, the largest river of Europe, 
2,200 miles in length, flows east and south till it reaches the 
CavSpian Sea With its large tributaries the Oka and the Kama 
it is the most important waterway of Eastern Russia. The 
Diina rises m the Valdai Hills and the Niemen further south, 
and both flow into the Baltic. The Dnieper and the Don also 
rise in the Valdais, but take a southern and longer course 
to the Black Sea. The Dwina and Petchora rise in the Ural 
Mountains and flow into the Arctic Ocean , the Vistula and 
Dniester drain the northern and eastern Carpathians and flow 
respectively into the Baltic and the Black Seas. The Ural 
River comes down from the Ural Mountains and pours its 
waters into the Caspian. The sources of the Russian rivers 
being at low elevation their current is slow and they are 
consequently well adapted for navigation through almost their 
entire course. As railways are comparatively few the rivers 

w 
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conscitiTte coniinercial highways of the greatest importance, 
especially as they arc linked together by a great network ol 
canals There is unbroken water communication between tlie 
Baltic and the Caspian Lake Ladoga, north ol St. Peters- 
burg, is the largest lake in Europe, but, like all the other lakes 
of noithcrn Russia, it is shallow and swampy. Ti is drained 
b}" the Neva into the Gull of Finland, and the river Svir 
connects it on the north-east with Lake Onega. 

690. Climate. Owing to the fact that there are no great 
mountain ranges to divert the icy winds that blow^ from the 
Arctic regions the great plain is subject to extreme cold in the 
winter months The Baltic is excluded from the genial 
influence of the Gulf Stream, and in winter its ports arc closed 
by icc while the most northerly ports of Norway remain open. 
The climate of Russia is continental throughout. The range 
of tcinpeiatiire is gtcat everywhere, and in all but the southern 
provinces the winters are long and severe. The rainfall is 
scanty on the south-east except along the slopes of the 
Caucasus Range. 

691. People. The bulk ol the population belong to the 
Slavonic race. They include all the Russians proper, 80 mil- 
lions m number, the Poles, 15 millions, and the Bulgarians 
wdio occupy fhe province ot Bessarabia east of the Carpathians 
Finns, Germans, and Jews are numerous in the west, and 
the '^outh-eastern districts contain wandering tribes of 
Mongolian descent The Lithuanians, south of the Gulf of 
Finland, speak a language more like Sanskrit than is any 
other European tongue. The Russians arc behind the rest of 
Europe in civil issation. Until 1861 the peasants were serfs, 
bought and sold with the estate on which they lived. The 
Government of Russia has for many centuries been an Absolute 
Monarchy, and though a nominal Constitution has now been 
graiiLCd and a representative body called the Duma convoked, 
the Czar is still practically^ an autocratic ruler. The Russians 
belong to the Greek Church, which is established by law. 

692. Natural Products. South of the vast forest region, 
the lai'gest in Europe, is a zone producing rye, oats, flax, and 
hemp. Stretching across the centre of the country from east 
to west, is a region of rich black earth, resembling the black 
cotton soil of India, whei'e vast quantities of wheat are grown. 

and the vine flQiirish in some parts of the south, but 
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nnich of southern Russia consists of treeless steppes occupied 
by wandering Tartar tribes. Sheep, oxen, and horses are I'eaied 
in great numbers The sable and ernune, valuable for their 
fur, are found in the north Iron, copper, ^olcl, platinum, coal, 
petroleum and salt are the principal mineral products. Tlie 
Ural Mountains are richer in minerals than any other chain 
in Europe The chief manufactures are cloth, leather, and 
cordage Wheat, flax, timber, oil-seeds, hcmii, kerosene oil, 
and wool, are the chief exports ; metals, cotton, tea, clothing, 
and wines, are the chief imports. 

693. Towns. vSt. Petersburg (1,300,000), the capital, 
founded by Peter the Greai in 1703, is a splendid city with 
many handsome buildings It stands on the Neva and is 
connected with the Gulf of Finland by a deep ship-canal. 
Moscow (1,090,000), the former capital, was burnt by its 
citizens in 1812 that it might not fall a prey to Napoleon, 
but it has been rebuilt It is situated in the heart of Russia, 
and is connected with St Petersburg by rail 

694 Odessa, on the Black Sea, is the gicatest coinni'-'icinl city 
in the south Wheat is its princiiia] export Warsaw, on the 
Vistula, is the capital of Poland, once a powerful Inngdom. Kron- 
stadt, on a small island at the mouth of the Neva, is strongly 
fortified, and is the principal .station of the I^ussian Baltic Fleet. 
Archangel, on the Vdiile Sea, at tlie mouth of the Dwiiia, was 
formerly the only port of Russia. Riga, on the Gull of Riga, near 
the mouth of the Dima, has a laigc expoit trade, and is the third 
seaport m the Empire. 

695. The Russian Empire includes about one-third of Asia, as 
well as more than hall ol Euro])o, Its total area is about 8V million 
square miles, %vith a population ot about 130 millions ft is the 
second empire in the world in extent, and the third 111 population. 


ROUMANIA 

696. The Kingdom of Roumania is composed of the two 
ancient principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, and the much 
smaller province of Dobruja. Dobruja extends Rom the Black 
Sea westward to the Danube and includes the delta of that 
river Wallachia extends westward to the Iron Gate, and 
includes all the country between the Danube and the Tx^aiisyl- 
vanian Alps. Moldavia stretches northwards between the 
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Carpathians and the river Pi nth, and separates Hungary from 
southern Pnssia 

697. Surface and Products. Between the Danube and 
the lower slopes of the Transylvanian Alps stretches the broad 
Wallachian plain, marshy near the river. Moldavia consists 
chiefly of a low undulating plateau, and Dobriija oi a broad 
stretch of grassy steppe, high enough to force the Danube to 
change its course Roumania is extremely hot in summer, 
but m winter it is often so cold that the mouths of the Danube 
are blocked by ice. The fertile plateau of hloldavia produces 
great crops of maize, wheat and beetroot. Cattle and sheep are 
reared ui large numbers Petroleum, copper, and rock-salt arc 
obtained in the Carpathians 

698. People and tiistory. Roumania was colonised by the 
Romans from whom the people claim to be descended. Wallachia 
and Moldavia were inclependcnt States till subj unrated by Turkey. 
They were formed into the Principality of Roumama m 1859, and 
made independent of Turkey by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
Bukiiarest, the capital (380,000), is a strongly fortified town. 
It has considerable trade and is the seat of a university. Pour 
lines of railway meet here One runs north through Moldavia, 
another west to the Iron Gate and Buda-Pesth, and ihe others 
south and east to the Danube. 

BALKAN PENINSULA 

699. The Balkan Peninsula is the most eastcily of the 
three large peninsulas that stretch southward into the 
Mediterranean. The west coast is washed by the Adriatic 
and the Ionian Seas, connected by the Straits of Otranto ; 
the iEgean Sea, the Dardanelles, the Sea ol Marmora, and the 
Straits of Bosphorus divide it on the south-east from Asia 
Minor, and the north-eastern coast is on the Black Sea. The 
peninsula includes tlie European provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, or Turkey proper ; Bulgaria, with Eastern Roumelia ; 
Servia ; Bosnia and Herzegovina ; Montenegro ; and Greece. 
Bosnia and I-Teivegovma arc now included in the Austrian 
Empire 

700. Surface. The peninsula is mountainous throughout 
The Balkans stretch southweird from the Iron Gate of the 
Danube and then bend to the east, ending in Cape Eminet 
on the Black Sea, South of the Balkans, and separated fron 
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tlicni by the valley oi the Marilza. arc Llic Rhodope Mountains, 
whose highest peak, Rilodagh, is about 10,000 teel 'TIh' 
Dinaric Alps stretcli along the west coast and arc coniuiued 
111 numerous minor ranges to the south ol Greece West of 
the river Vaidar, which enters the Gult ol Salonika, inns the 
Shai'dagh Range, with a peak 10,000 feet high. Southward 
the Pindus Mountains divide Greece into western and eastern 
part Olympus, the chief mounfain ot Greek IMytholog^g 
9,Soo feet high, is west ol the Gull oi Salonika 1 'hc southern 
coasts of the peninsula arc rocky and deeply indented, and 
abound in good natural harbours 

701. Rivers. The rivers of the peninsula are loi the most 
part small The Maritza alone is navigable It thju s eastward 
llirough the Plain of Ronmelia to Adrianoplc, then south to 
the .Rgean. The valley ol the iMauiza has always ioimcd the 
chief line of land communication between cast and west, and 
along it the railway to Constantinople now runs The Struma 
and the Vardar how south from the Balkans and the Shardagli 
Mountains The northern drainage ol these langes is b5" 
numerous small rivers northwaid to the Danube and b^' tlu' 
Morava north-west waxxl to the Save. 

702 Climate and Products. Tliough the summers aie lioi, 
the winters are comparatively severe. The rainiall is fairly 
abundant and occurs at all seasons. June is the wettest 
month The soil is fertile, but agricidture is backwaid. llie 
Ionian islands produce a good deal of wine, and ilic small 
grapes grown m central Greece arc dried and exported as 
currants. Wheat, maize, olives, and tobacco are grown in the 
plains. The silkworm is reared, and silk is exported in huge 
quantities The peninsula is famous for its roses, and attar 
of roses is an article of export. Sheep are rcai*cd in great num- 
bers, and piqs in the oak forests of the Balkans. 

703, People and History, In ancient times the Balkan peninsula 
was inhabited by the Greeks in the south, Thracians m the nortii- 
east and Illyrians in the north-west. Till coiK{uerecl by the Koinans 
in 140 B.C. the Greeks excelled all other nations in aits, civilization, 
and commerce, When tlie Roman Empire was divided in 395 A.D., 
the Eastern or Byzantine Empire developed rapidly, and its 
capital, Constantinople, became famous as a se£i.t of learning and a 
centre of trade. When the Byzantine Empire began to decline 
Slavs from the north invaded the Daniibian distidcts, and, amalga- 
mating vrith the Thiaoians, became the ancestors of the mixed races 
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known as Servians and Bulgarians. The Albanians ol tlie west an* 
descendants of the ancient Illyrians. From 1358 A.l) oinvaid-' the 
Osmanlis, or Turks, a Mongol tribe of Asia ]\Iino] , made inroads into 
the Balkan Peninsula. In I 4 S 3 they took Constantinople and, 
under the name of Stamboui, made it the ca]ntal of their Fnipire, 
which included the whole of the Peninsula as well as South Russia, 
Roumania, and Hungary. The decay ol the Turkish khnpiie began 
with the loss oJ the Battle of Lepanto in 1571 against Don John ut 
Austria. Greece became an mclepcndent Kingdom once more in 
TS29 ; and by the Congress of Berlin in 1878 Roumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria were treed liom Ihe '1 urkish yoke', and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were ]>ut under the authouty oi the Austnaii 
Empiie Eastern Roumelia, wdiich m 1S78 w'as made a piovmee 
ol Till key, w^as annexed b\ Bulgaria in 18S5 


TURKEY 


704. European Turkey extends Irom the Black Sea to 
the Adriatic and is bounded on the north by Bulgana and 
Scrvia, and on the south by Greece. Though the head ol the 
Ottoman Empire it is much the smallest part of it, having an 
area of only 65,700 square miles, and a population ol little over 
6 millions, of whom halt arc Christians oi the Circek Church, 
and half Muhammadans The Sultan was until recently an 
absolute monarch, limited only by the tenets of Islam as 
expressed m the Koran. A Constitution has, however, just 
been granted, and is being put into execution (1908). 

705. Chief towns. Constantinople, or Stamboul, (1,203,000) 
the capital, is situated on the Bosphorus It is built on a 
triangular promontory bounded on the north by the Golden 
Horn, one of the best harbours m the world, and so deep 
that warships can anchor close to the shore. The situa- 
tion of the city is extremely beautiful, and with its many 
minarets and gilded domes it presents a striking spectacle 
from the sea. Many of the modern streets are handsome, but 
in some parts the houses are chiefly ol wood. The Seraglio 
encloses the residence of the Sultan. Its principal gate is 
called the Sublime Porte, a term often applied to the Turkish 
Court. Salonica, on the Gulf of the same name, ranks next to 
Constantinople as a seapoit. It is the Mediterranean port 
lor the export trade of Hungary. 
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706. Ihe Island oi Crete, or Candi has a separate government 
iindci Piincc Gcoigc ol Gieece. It is a beautihil, Icrtilc island, and 
exports largely all kinds of fruits, especially olives. Candia, in the 
north, IS the chiel town 


BULGARIA 

707. By the Congiess of Berlin in 1S7S Bulgaiia was made a selG 
governing rrmcipahty under the Suzerainty of Turkey, Having 
annexed Eastern Roumelia in 1S85, and greatly mci eased his 
military strength, the Prince proclaimed Ins independence in igaS, 
and assumed the title of Czar of the Bulgars. Bulgaria is inhabited 
by an active and intelligent people who aie making rapid progress. 
Sofia, the capital, is in the Central Balkans on the mam line of 
railway which runs east to Constantinople. Varna, on the Black 
Sea, is the principal seaport, and is connected by lail with Sofia. 

SERVIA 

708. The Kingdom of Servia lies between Bosnia and Bulgaria 
and is bounded on the north by the Danube and the Save. The 
fruitful valley of the Morava crosses it from south-east to north 
The population, numbering about 2I- millions, are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture. Belgrade, the capital, on the Danube is connected by 
rail with Constantinople and Salonika, Its famous tort called " the 
Key of the Danube,” is built on a precipitous hill. 

MONTENEGRO 

709. The Principality of Montenegro, north of Albania, has an 
area of only 3,600 square miles and a population of a quarter of a 
million. The Montenegrins are all soldiers, and owing to their 
bravery and love of freedom their country has never been subject 
to Turkey. The capital is Cettinje, an almost inficcessiblc mountain 
town. 

GREECE 

710. Greece is bounded on the north by Turkey • on ihe 
west and south by the Mediterranean ; and on the east by the 
iEgcan Sea. It includes the ancient Hellas, or continental 
Greece ; the Morea, or peninsular Greece ; Thessaly and part 
of Epirus, ceded by Turkey in 188 r ; and numerous islands 
ihe chief ol which are Negropont, the ancient Euboea, off the 
east coast, the Cyclades in the TEgean, and the Ionian Islands. 
The area is about 25,000 square miles, and the population 
2^ millions. 



71 1 The greater part ot Greece is compased ol luggecl 
mountains separated by bcautihil and fruiHul Vedleys The 
coasts are indented with deep bays and gnUs and studded with 
vSinall islands. No other country has so long a coast hue to so 
small a surface, and the Greeks are natuially, therofoie, a 
nation of seamen and tradeis The climate is temperate and 
healthy Mane, wine, oil, and silk arc produced in consider- 
able quantities, but the country is mainly pastoral The 
sheep and goats, which are very numerous, aic pastmed on the 
mountains in summer, and on the plains in winter. Mount 
Hymettus in Attica yields the finest lionev and The 

country contains valuable forests The raanidacturcs are 
inconsiderable, but the commerce is extensive Currants and 
olive oil arc the chief exports ; giams and cotton goods the 
chief imports. 

712. Towns. Athens {i ig,ooo), the capital, situated to the north 
of the Giilt of /Egina, was the ]>irtliplace of the most renowned 
oratois, philosophers, painters and sculptors of ancient times. The 
modern city still contains many magnihci‘nt remaius ol antiquity. 
Piraeus, the port of Athens, is seven miles distant and is connected 
with it by lail. Patras, near the entrance oi the Gull of Corinth, 
IS the principal seapott. 


ITALY. 

713. The Kingdom of Italy is largely a peninsular State 
It is bounded on the east by the Adriatic with the Gulf of 
Venice in the north, on the south by the Mediterranean ; on 
the west by the Tyrrhenian Sea, the Gulf of Genoa, and France ; 
and on the north by Switzerland and Austria, Out of a fi on- 
tier of about 5,200 miles over four-fifths is sea, and as the coasts 
in tile south and west arc much indented, and the openings 
protected by bold cliffs and capes, harbours arc both numerous 
and safe. No country in the Mediterranean is so favourably 
situated for sea-trade as Italy, for it commands the sou them 
outlets of the principal trans-contincntal trade-routes, and 
offers easily accessible harbours to the shipping oi all nations 
passing through the Suez Canal. The total area of the country 
(including the islands) is over Ji.^,000 square miles, and the 
population about 32^- millions, 

714. Surface. In the north is the Plain of Lombardy, 
drained by the livcrs Po and Adige and several smaller streams 
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which flow inio llio (nil I oi Venice The Po rises in Mount Vise 
on the frontier of France, and flows castwaicl into the Adiiatic. 
From the Alps, which lonn the northern and western boundary 
of the plain, it icccives its largest tributaries. Scveial of these 
How thi’ough long lakes in the lower Alpine forciands, especially 
the Ticino through Lake Maggiore, the Adda through Lake 
Como, and the«Mincio through Lake Garda. From the Apen- 
nines, which form the southern boundary of the Plain, the Po 
receives the Tanaro and the Trebbia, large tributaries but with- 
out the volume of those using in the glaciers of the Alps. 

715. Peninsular Italy is shaped like a boot ; Calabria, its 
toe, and Apulia, its heel, being sepaiatcd by the Gulf of 
Taranto. The Apennine Mountains running through the 
peninsula from north-west to south-east form its watershed, 
and as they approach nearer the coast on the east than on 
the west the rivers flowing into the Adriatic are shorter than 
those entering the Tyrrhenian Sea. North of the Gulf of 
Taranto the range divides, one part extending into the 
Apulian peninsula, the other into Calabria At the Straits 
of Messina the Calabrian range dips beneath the sea and 
reappearing in Sicily runs along the north coast of the island. 
Immediately south of the chain is a volcanic peak, Mount 
Etna, 10,835 feet high. The highest point 111 the central 
part of the Apennines is Gran Sasso, 0,500 feet Secondary 
ranges run southward from the main chain, separating the 
valleys of the Arno, the Tiber, and the Volturno. These 
ranges contain many extinct volcanoes and several small 
crater-lakes. On the Bay of Naples is the active volcano 
Mount Vesuvius, 4,200 feet high. The first recorded eruption 
of Vesuvius look place in 69 A.l) , when the cities of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were buried 

7x6. The Kingdom of Italy includes the island ox Sicily, 
divided from Calabria by the Straits of Messina ; the neigh- 
bouring volcanic Lipari Islands, of which Stromboli has a small 
active volcano ; Sardinia, divided from Corsica by the Straits 
of Bonifacio; and the smaller islands Elba, Ischia, Capri, 
and others Sicily and South Italy have frequently been 
devastated by disastrous earthquakes. One of unequalled 
severity occurred on December aSth, 190S, by which the 
towns of Messina, in Sicily, and Reggio, on the Calabrian 
coast, were completely destroyed, and 200,000 lives lost 
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7x7. Climate. Italy P'- noted for its dear blue sky and its 
genial sub-tropical climate. The Alps protect il troni the cold 
north winds that sweep over the continent oi Europe, and the 
winters are, thcrctore, seldom cold, while the summers are hot 
and dry Us southern provinces are sometimes visited by the 
hot sirocco Irom the Sahara. 

718. People. The Italians are a vm*y mixed race, diicflv 
descended fiom the ancicnl Eonians and Greeks with a con- 
siderable mingling of Teutonic blood Their language, derived 
from the Latin, is very musical The Government is a limited 
monarchy. There are two houses of parliament, the Senate, 
whose members are appointed by the King, and the Chamber 
of Deputies, elected by the people. For many centuries after 
the downfall of the Roman Empire Italy was divided into 
numerous States, and the iimon of the entire country undei 
one king dates only from 1870 

719. Natural Products and Commerce. In northern Italy 
maize is grown in large quantities, and rice m the Phun of 
Lombardy. The grape vine is cultivated everywhere, and no 
country in Euiope produces more wine. Oliveyards, orange, 
citron, fig, and chestnut-gardens abound m the central and 
southern districts, Italy produces more silk than any other 
European country. Sponges and corals are obtained off the 
coast of Sicily. Carrara, north of T.cghorn, yields a famous 
white marble, and Sicily and TJiiihna yield sulphur. Manu- 
factures arc few owing largely to the lack of coal. The 
foreign commerce of Italy is over ;,ri50, 000,000 a year, and 
is steadily increasing The imports are coal, cotton, iron, 
machinery, and gram , and the exports, .silk, wine, olive oil, 
eggs, sulphur and hemp 

720. Chief towns. Kome (162,000), on the Tiber, was the 
mistress of the ancient woild, and since 1870, when the Pope 
was deprived of his temporal power, has been the capital of 
united Italy It contains majestic rums, and the ChurcJi of 
St. Peter is the finest cathedral in the world. Ancient Rome 
stood on seven hills, but the modern city is chiefly built on 
the plain, the ancient Campiis Martins (Plain ol Mars). The 
palace of the Vatican, the residence of the Pope, coniains 
some noble paintings by Michael Angelo and Raphael. Rome 
is unhealthy in summer owing to malaria. Civita Veccliia is 
the seaport of Rome. 
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721. Naples (563,000), stands on a beaiUifnl bay and 
IS the largest city in Italy. It is an important rommcrcial 
town and a port of call tor several lines of steamers trading lo 
the East Vesuvius lies to the eastward at a distance of ten 
miles 

722. Milan (491,000), in the north, on a trilnitaiy of the Po, 
IS an impoitant inanulacturing and coniineicial city, and has n 
splendid cathedral. Turin, the capital of Piedmont, situated on the 
Po, IS a fine city, with maniilactures of silk Genoa, '' The Siipeib,” 
on the coast of the Gulf to which it gives its name, was long the 
capital of a republic, and is the principal seapoit ot Italy. Its 
manufactures of silk and velvets are important. Columbus was 
born near Genoa. Venice is built on a number of islets at the head 
of the Adriatic. Canals seive as streets, and boats, called gondolas, 
as carriages. During the middle ages it was the richest coinmeicial 
city in Euiope, and the head of a poweiful republic. 

723. Padua, west ol Venice, has a celebrated univeisit}?- Verona 
on the Adige, and Mantua, on the Mincio, still farther wc'st, have 
stiong fortresses. Florence, called “The Beautiful,” is situated 
on the Arno, and contains noble collections ot paintings and sculp- 
ture. Pisa, near the mouth of the Amo, was the birthplace of 
(xalileo, and is famed for its leaning tower. Bologna has the oldest 
university in Italy. Brindisi, on the Adiiatic, is an ancient seaport 
at which Indian mail steamers now call. 

724. Sicily, the largest and most fertile island in the Mediter- 
ranean, was formerly called the Granary of Italy, Palermo, the 
capital, on the noith-west coast, is a fine city with a university 
Messina, on the straits of the same name, was iho chief commercial 
city of the island till it was destroyed by the teinble caitlKpiakc 
of 1908. Syracuse, on the south-east coast, was the ancient capital 
of the island. 

725. Foreign Possessions. Italy claims the south-west coast 
of the Red Sea, and Eastern Africa from the Juba River to beyond 
Cape Guardafui. Little has been, done, however, to develop these 
possessions. The Red Sea port of Massowa is in Italian territory. 

726. Malta is a small island to the south of Sicily. It was 
granted by Charles V. to the Knights of St. John in 1552, by whom 
it was ceded to the French ni 1798. The British took it in 1800. 
The area of the island is it8 square miles, and the population is 
183,000. The inhabitants are partly of Semitic origin, and use a 
patois, which is a mixture of Italian and Arabic. The Governor 
is appointed by the Crown, and is assisted by two Councils. 
Valetta, the chief town, has a line harbour, and is strongly fortified. 
It is the headquarters of the British Mediterranean Fleet. 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA. 

727. The IbeFvTAN Peninsula derives its name liom its 
ancient inhabitants, the Iberians, It is the most westerly 
part of the continent of Europe, and the nearest to Africa 
It is also the largest of the southern peninsulas, covering an 
area of about 230,000 square miles, of which four-fifths arc 
included in Spam, and one-fifth in Portugal, The Pyrenees 
divide it from France in the north West of the Pyrenees the 
Bay of Biscay forms the northern boundary The Atlantic 
bounds the peninsula on the west and south-west, and the 
IMediterranean on the east and south-east. At its southern 
extremity the Straits of Gibraltar, only 13 miles wide, separate 
it from Africa, Although the peninsula is almost surrounded 
by the sea it has few bays or good harbours Few of the rivers 
are navigable for large craft even at their mouths, for most 
of thorn have rocky rapids or how through narrow gorges 
near their mouths 

728. Surface. The Pyrenees, which stretch from Cape 
Crenx on the east coast to the Bay of Biscay, are steep and 
rugged on the Fi'cnch side, but on the south descend in terraces 
towards the valley of the Ebro. Their central section is the 
most rugged, and contains the highest peak, Mount Maladetta, 
1 1, 1 68 leet. The passes that cross the range have no good 
roads, hence the traffic between France and Spain is carried on 
by roads near the coasts. The Cantabrian Mountains, of 
lower elevation, continue the Pyrenees westward, running 
parallel with the coast of the Bay of Biscay to Cape Finisterre. 
They spread ont m the north-west corner of the peninsula 
forming the Galician Highlands and the numerous fjord -like 
bays which break the coast line The Sierra Nevada (Snow 
Mountains), which stretch along the south-east coast of Spain 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to Cape de la Nao, contain the 
highest mountain in Europe outside the Alps, the Mulahacen, 
IT, 420 feet. 

729. The interior of the peninsula consists of an elevated 
plateau with an average height of 2,200 feet. In the north ii 
extends to the valley of the Ebro, and in the south to that of 
the Guadal quiver ; m the cast its steep face reaches almost 
to the Mediterranean, and in the west it gradually slopes to the 
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Atlantic, broken by the rocky valleys of the Minho, Douro, and 
Tagus. The plateau is divided by nnmeious ranges of lulls 
The Iberian Border Range runs south-west ol the Ebro The 
Sierra Morena forms the southern boundary of the plateau, 
and the Castile Mountains, which divide the basins ol the 
Douro and Tagus, and stretch south -westward to ('ape Roca. 
divide it into Old Castile in the north and New Castile in the 
south 



730. Rivers, Of all the large rivers ol the Iberian Penin- 
sula only the Ebro flows into the Mediteirancan, It i ises in the 
Cantabrian Mountains and flows south-eastwards through the 
naiTow plain of Aragon, Near its mouth it forces its way 
through a narrow gorge in the hills that obstruct its course, 
and then forms a delta. The Guadalquiver is the most import- 
ant river of the peninsula, for coming from the high mountains 
of Andalusia it brings down a large volume of water both sum- 
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mer and winler, and is navigable for steamers as fa’* as Seville 
The Guadiana, Tagus and Douro have their sources m the 
cential plateau, which is not rich in water, and in summer they 
are often quite diy. 

731. Climate and Natural Products. From its position m 
the south of Europe, between the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Iberian Peninsula might be expected to enjoy a 
particularly mild climate, and to produce most of the sub- 
tropical vegetation of other Mediterranean countries But the 
surrounding mountain ranges keep off the moist sea winds, 
hence the plateau is dry both summer and winter, and the range 
of temperature is great. It contains large districts where 
nothing will grow, and others that yield only pasturage for 
sheep and goats. The fertile tracts are, therefore, mainly 
confined to the coastal plains, and the river valleys. The vine 
is extensively cultivated, especially fifthc west, and much wine 
is made and exported. Oporto gives it name to Fort Wme. 
Wheat, maize, and rye are grown, but the country does not 
produce a sufficient quantity of cereals for its own use Onions 
are largely raised for export, as also are oranges, olives, nuts 
and raisins. On the south and south-east coasts artificial 
irrigation has long been practised in well- cultivated districts 
called Jmerias, where many tropical plants flourish, and dates, 
figs, and sugar-cane are grown. There arc valuable cork 
forests on the mountain slopes, from which more than half 
the cork of the world is derived. The silk-worm is I'eared 
in many places, and large flocks of sheep and goats on the 
plateaux. The Merino sheep produces wool of high value 
The fisheries are valuable, and on the coasts of Portugal 
the tinning of sardines for export is an important industry. 
Sardines are commonly preserved in olive oil, which the 
olive-gaidens of the country yield in abundance. 

732. The peninsula is rich in minerals. Much excellent 
iron-ore is exported fiom the Basque provinces on the Bay of 
Biscay, In ancient times the Spanish silver mines were 
famous, but little is now obtained. Copper, lead, and quick- 
silver are produced in large quantities and form a great pax't 
of the export. The minerals are exported as ores, for though 
good coal beds exist in Spain they are not worked sufficientlv 
to yield what is required for smelting and manufacturing 
purposes. A large quantity of copper ore is shipped to South 
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Wales, especially to the town of Swansea where coppet- 
smelting is an important industry. 

733. Manufactures and Commerce. The most important 
manufacture is that of wine. Oporto in Portugal, and Seville 
and Jerez in Spain, are the principal sources of port and 
sherry, and Malaga, east of Gibraltar, exports a wine known 
by the same name. Silk and cottons are manufactured to a 
small extent Cordova is famous for its leather. Paper is 
made in Barcelona, and corks are cut in the south The 
greater' part of the commerce of both countries is with Great 
Britain and France. The chief exports are wine, lead, iron 
and coppei ores, fruit, cork, and olive oil. The principal 
imports arc coal, cotton, timber, and niachinciy, tobacco and 
cigars. 

SPAIN 

734. The Kingdom of Spain, including the Balearic Islands 
in the Mediterranean, the Canary Islands off the west coast ot 
Africa, and various possessions on the west and north coasts 
of Africa, covers over 198,000 square miles with a population 
of nearly 19 millions. Spam is a limited monarchy, and the 
legislative powei of the State is exercised by the Cortes^ 
the parliament of Spam. The country is divided into j{g 
provinces. Formerly it was composed oi various kingdoms of 
which Aragon, Castile, Andalusia, and Navarre were famous in 
history Spain had once a great colonial empire, of which 
the only remnants left to her are Rio de Oro in West Africa, 
a barren tract extending along the coast lor 500 miles north 
of Cape Blanco and about 250 miles inland, and a few small 
islands, the most important of which is Fernando Po in the 
angle of the Gull of Guinea. 

735. People. The people of Spain are of very mixed descent, 
the country having been successively invaded by representa- 
tives of all the great Aryan races of Europe save the Slavs, 
and by the Moors oi North Africa, all of whom settled in the 
land and mingled theii blood in varying degx*ccR, To this is 
to be ascribed the striking ditlerence between the inhabitants 
of the different pro\inces, as well as the racial jealousies that 
stili prevail. The Iberians, an Asiatic non-Aryan race, were 
probably the earliest inhabitants. The Basques, a race found 
along the north coast, are their descendants. Celts and Gauls 
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were the next settlers. The country was successively con- 
quered by the Romans, Visigoths, and Moors, and at times 
was divided into several kingdoms. The Moors held the 
greater part of the peninsula for se^mii centuries. Aragon and 
Castile were united by the marriage ol their sovereigns Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, undci whom the IMoors were expelled in 1401. 
The Spanish language, which is very sonorous, belongs to the 
Latin family Roman Catholicism is tlie state-rehgioii 
Education is compulsory, but as the education laws arc not 
rigidly enforced the majoiity of the people are still unable 
to read and write. 

736. Chief Towns. Madrid (540,000), the capital, is in the cen- 
tral tableland, on the Manzanarcs a tnbiitai'y of the Tagus. Beyond 
being the scat of government and oL a university, it is oi little 
moment. Toledo, the ancient Visigothic capital, on the Tagus, used 
to be famous for its sword-blades It is now a decayed town, but 
has one of the most exquisite cathedrals m the woild. Corunna is 
a commercial and fortified seaport m the iioith-wcst comer of the 
peninsula, off which a gicat battle was fought in 1809 between the 
Engfish and French. Near Corunna is Ferrol, an important naval 
station. Sanlander, Bilbao, and San Sebastian on the north coast, 
are the chief ports for the export of iron Barcelona (533,000), 
the second city in the empire, is the most important manufacturing 
and commercial centie. Valencia, on the bay of the same name, is 
the centre of the silk manufacture. 

737. Granada, the capital of the ancient Moorish empire, is 
the most beautiful city in Spam. Near it is the Alhambra, the 
once splendid palace of the Moorish kings. Gibraltar, the famed 
rock-fortress, and the key of the Mediterranean, belongs to Britain. 
Cadiz, on the south-west coast, is a naval port. Cordova, once the 
most important town of the Moorish empire, is famous for its 
•cathedral which was once a mosque. 

738. The Balearic Islands include Majorca, the laigcst, 
Minorca, Iviza and many smaller ones. Palma, the capital, on 
Majorca, is a beautiful town. The Canary Islands on the west 
coast ol Africa cover an area of over 2,800 square miles, and have 
over 350,000 inhabitants. They are volcanic islands of which the 
principal are Grand Canary, and Teneriffe with the Peak of Teneriffe, 
12,182 feet high. Las Palmas in Grand Canary and Santa Cruz in 
Teneriffe are the principal seaports. The islands export wine, 
maize, tobacco, wheat, sugar, bananas and vegetables. 

739. Andorra, a small peasant-republic in the eastern Pyrenees, 
is an independent State. It is under 200 square miles in extent, and 
has less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
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PORTUGAL 

740. The Kingdom of Portugal includes the west and 
south-west of the peninsula, and has an area of over 35,000 
square miles, and a population of over millions. The Portu- 
guese are of mixed descent, and resemble the Spaniards in 
language and customs, though a strong mutual dislike exists 
between the two nations In early times Portugal formed part 
of Spam, but became a separate kingdom in 1139 A.D In 
the fifteenth century it was distinguished for its maritime 
enterprise, and had a rich commerce, and vast colonies. It 
was subjugated by Philip II. of Spain in 1580, but recovered 
its independence in 1640. The Government is a limited 
monarchy. The parliament is called the Cortes. 

741. Towns. Lisbon (356,000), the capital, is near the 
mouth of the Tagus and has considerable commerce. Oporto 
(173,000), near the mouth of the Douro, is the second city in 
the kingdom, and has an extensive wine trade. It gives its 
name to the country, as well as to the port wine which it 
exports. Setubal, in the south, is a seaport, with fisheries 
and a large manufacture of salt, Coimbra, towards the 
centre, has the only university in the kingdom. Sines, in 
the south-east, was the birthplace of Vasco da Gama. 

742. Foreign Possessions. The Azores, Madeiras, and Cape 
Verde Islands in the Atlantic ; Angola, the Guinea Territory, 
and Mozambique in Africa ; Goa and some other settlements in 
India; Timor, an island in the Malay Archipelago, and Macao 
in China. The Azores are noted for their oranges, called 
St. MichaeFs after the largest island. The colonies are 
estimated to contain 800,000 square miles, with a population 
of 9 millions ; but the control exercised over large tracts of 
Africa is merely nominal. The Portuguese first explored the 
route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and they held 
Brazil till 1825. 
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GENERAL VIEW 

743. Africa is the south-western portion of the Old World, 
and forms an immense peninsula joined to Asia by the low 
sandy Isthmus of Suez, 73 miles in width Next to Asia, 
Africa is the largest continent, being about three times the 
size of Europe Its greatest length from north to south is 
almost exactly 5,000 miles, and its greatest breadth from 
east to west is but little short of this It is a compact mass 
with few indentations. For its immense area its coast line 
is exceedingly short It contrasts sharply with other con- 
tinents of the Old World in not being split up into penin- 
sulas In shape it resembles South America, except that 
throughout it is greater in width, and its southern arm is 
more rounded 

744. In middle geological ages Africa ivas joined to Europe 
by what is now the Straits of Gibraltar, and the northern part 
of the continent is still Euiopcan in climate and flora. The 
Atlas Mountains, which traverse the noith of Africa from 
Morocco to the N.E. corner of Tunis, dip below the Mediter- 
ranean and re-appear in the range of fold-mountains which 
run along the south of Asia Minor and right through Asia to 
Burma. North Africa is thus structurally connected with 
Eurasia. Geology further teaches us that at one time South 
Africa was connected with India by the now submerged 
Gondwanaland. In all probability, also, a large inland sea 
opening into the Atlantic, and which now forms the basins of 
Lake Chad and the Congo, divided the northern and southern 
parts of the continent in the west. Wliether this were so or 
not, it is true that there is to-day the strongest possible con- 
trast between Africa north of the Sahara and Africa south of 
it. The latter forms the characteristic region of Ethiopia 
while the former is little separated in character from southern 
Europe. The two regions differ widely in the races which 
inhabit them, as well as in their fauna and flora. 
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745. Coast-line. Beginning at the extreme eastern point 
of the north coast we have first, for more than a couple of 
hundred miles, the low delta of the Nile, and then for over 
600 miles a stretch of low coast, first sandy and then rocky, 
and ending in the rounded promontory of Barca. From this 
point the coast-line runs southwards for 200 miles, then west- 
north-west for about 500, and then almost due north again to 
Cape Bon in latitude io°N., the most northerly point of the 
continent The two gulfs between these projecting points, 
the Gulf of Sidra on the east and that of Gabes on the w^est, 
were knowm to the ancients as the Greater and Lesser Syrtes. 
From Cape Bon the coast continues rocky until about 500 
miles beyond Ceuta, which faces Gibraltar, then lor 1,000 miles, 
almost to the river Senegal, it is again a low, sandy, barren 
stretch with little to break its outline. From the Nile right 
round to the Senegal there is not a single river of any moment. 
From Cape Verde, a little south of the Senegal, and the most 
westerly point of the continent, the coast curves round grad- 
ually to Cape Palmas, south of Liberia, from which point it runs 
eastward to the Cameroons where it again turns to the south. 
The whole of this part of the coast, which includes the pro- 
jecting delta of the Niger, is low and marshy and covered with 
dense tropical vegetation. It is the most unhealthy part of 
the world. 

746, The arm of the sea enclosed by the bend of the coast 
is known as the Gulf of Guinea. Just at the bend the rocky 
island of Fernando Po, which belongs to Spain, rises abruptly 
at a little distance from the shore. From that point the coast 
runs in a southerly direction to the Cape of Good Hope, a 
distance of nearly three thousand miles. Throughout this 
entire length there is no good harbour save Walfish Bay, and 
only two great rivers, the Congo and the Orange, break the 
monotony of the coast-line. For the most part terraced 
mountains, of no great height, rise almost from the water, so 
that there is hardly any coastal plain. The eastern coast 
running up from the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas to 
Cape Guardafui, the most easterly point of the continent, is 
in many respects similar to the west coast. But the mountains 
that fiank it are higher, and in the northern half recede much 
further from the sea It is curved and regular, with few small 
indentations, and there are not many good natural harbours 
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save Delagoa Bay in Portuguese territory, Dar-es-Salaam in 
German, and Mombasa in British East Africa. Durban in 
Natal, and Port Elizabeth in Cape Colony, though growing 
seaports, have little natural protection. Round Cape 
Guardafui, through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and along 
the western shore ol the Red Sea, the same conditions are 
maintained, except that the coasts arc more rocky and 
precipitous 

747. Surface. Though Africa does not contain any moun- 
tains which rival in height the great peaks of Asia, it ajipioachcs 
very near to that continent in average elevation. The greater 
part of the continent consists of table-lands, those in the 
northern half having an average elevation of tiboiit 1,500 feet, 
and those in the southern half of 3,500 feet. There are few 
prominent mountain chains. Taking the continent as a whole 
it is the oldest of the great land-masses of the world, and con- 
sists largely of ancient crystalline rocks, with a much smaller 
proportion of sedimentary rocks than usual. The chief moun- 
tains are, therefore, massed rather than folded, and the 
plateaux owe their present elevation to the subsidence of 
surrounding tracts, and have not been thrust up by lateral 
pressure Along the north-west of the continent runs, as we 
have seen, the Atlas Mountains, forming the western extremity 
of the great Old World fold-systems Their average elevation 
for over 1,000 miles is about 8,000 feet, but one peak, Mount 
Miltsin, in Morocco, lifts its head to a height of over 11,000 feet. 
Right across the northern half of the continent stretches the 
low plateau of the Sahara, which is for the most part a sandy 
desert. 

748, Three ridges of greater elevation stretch north and 
west into the desert region from a latitude of about lo'^N. 
In the east of the continent, a little to the west of the Gulf of 
Aden, is the high Abyssinian Plateau with an average elevation 
of 7,000 feet, and mountains which rise from 4,000 to 6,000 
icet above the level of the plateau itself. From this as a centre 
a line of elevation stretches almost parallel to the Red Sea, 
bounding the Nile basin on the east. The elevation gradually 
declines to the north until it sinks to the level of the plains. 
West of the Abyssinian Mountains the elevation gradually 
drops to about 1,500 feet, forming a broad, sandy plain through 
which the White Nile flows. Towards the middle of the 
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continent the level rises again and a broad tongue of higher 
land extends in a north-westerly direction towards the Atlas 
Mountains, but sinks to the level of the plateau 200 miles before 
file southern slopes of those hills are reached. In the south- 
east this line of elevation continues, dividing the basin of the 
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Nile from the basins of Lake Chad and the Congo, until finally 
it merges in the highlands around the great lakes On the 
western side of the continent a range of highlands stretches 
northwards from near the mouth of the river Congo to the 
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Cameroon Mountains 
near the angle of the Gulf 
•of Guinea. Tt then di- 
vides, one arm stretching 
north-cast and separating 
the Chad basin from that 
of the Niger, and the 
other running westward 
almost to Cape Verde, 
and forming the southern 
and western boundaries 
■of the Niger basin. 

749. Tn the south ol 
the continent the levels 
are everywhere higher 
From the Abyssinian 
Mountain? a broad belt 
of broken mountainous 
country stretches almost 
to the southei'n point of 
the continent. Through 
the heart of this long 
stretch of highlands is 
the Great Rift Valley, a 
vast cleavage in the crys- 
talline rocks of which the 
mountains arc composed. 
This nft is one of the 
most remarkable features 
in the conhguration of 
the continent. It can be 



traced northwards almost , , 

, , , . . c Risr. 140. The dotted portion shows tin.* 

to the raounlams of Great E.It Valloy. 

Abyssinia, up the Red 

Sea and the Gulf of Akaba and along the Jordan valley to the 


Sea of Galilee. It is on the line of this nft^ — called ^‘The 


Dead Sea Rift — that most of the great lakes of Africa occur. 

750. Along the whole line of the east African highlands 
vast areas of igneous rock indicate ancient volcanic activity. 
The highest mountains on the continent are near the great 
lakes * — Kilima Njaro 200 miles west of Mombasa, Mount 
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Kenya a little further north, and Ruwenzori south of Lake 
Albert. The}" are all volcanic peaks and rise to a height 
of between 18,000 and 19,000 feet 

751. South and west of this region the whole of the con- 
tinent maintains a fairly high level, sloping gently to the west 
The Drakenberg mountains run southward from the Zambezi 
at a little distance from the sea ; and from their southern 
point, the Nieuwveld Range runs east and west through Cape 
Colony. Along the west coast the plateau rises from the sea 
in a, senes ot scarped terraces to heights of from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet. 

752. Drainage, The chief drainage of Africa is westward 
to the Atlantic basin, The Nile issues from Lake Albert, 
which receives its waters from the larger Victoria Nyanza. 
Flowing almost due north it receives, about Lat. io°N., the 
waters of the Bahr-el-Ghazal from the west, and further noith 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara, both from the Abyssinian 
Mountains. The river then takes a winding northerly course 
through Nubia, descending the terraced edge of the plateau 
by a series of cataracts which greatly impede navigation. At 
Cairo its delta begins. Owing to the heavy summer rains of 
northern equatorial Africa the Nile is in flood in the autumn. 
It brings down large quantities of mud which it deposits as an 
enriching layer over bx'oad strips of alluvial land along its 
course. Vast engineering works have recently been carried 
out whereby the waters of the Nile are permanently confined 
to a higher level and made available for purposes of irrigation. 

753. Round the north and west coasts of the continent there 
is no other great river until we come to the Niger, which rises 
in the Kong Mountains north of Liberia and flows first in a 
north-easterly direction to Timbuctoo, and then turning 
south-east makes its way to the Gulf of Guinea Its delta 
separates the Bight of Benin from the Bight of Biafra. The 
only important tributary of the Niger is the Binue from the 
east, which drains the northern slopes of the Cameroon 
Mountains. West of the Niger is the inland basin of Lake 
Chad, a large but shallow lake, which receives the drainage of 
a vast depression between the basins of the Nile and the 
Niger. Lake Chad varies greatly in size according to the 
season, and when in flood its surplus water drains to the 
north-east along the channel of the Balir-el-GhazaL 
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754. The Congo and its tributaiies drain the western slopes 
of the eastern mountain system and several of the gicat lakes. 
The Congo itself issues from Lake Bangweola, a shallow lake 
300 miles west of Lake Nyassa, and flov s almost m a northerly 
direction to the equator. Just north of the equator are the 
Stanley Falls, a series of cataracts by which the river descends 
into the lower portion of its basin, once an inland sea. It 
then takes a semi-circular course, crossmg the equator again 
almost 10° fiuther west, where it receives the watei's of its 
great northern tributary, the Ubangn Five hundred miles 
further on it spreads out into the Stanley Pool, on the shores of 
which stands the town of Leopoldville, now a railway terminus. 
Two hundred miles further on the ri^^er makes its descent 
from the plateau by the Livingstone Falls, and soon after- 
wards enters its broad estuary. The Congo drains an ai*ca of 
heavy rainfall, and discharges a greater volume of water into 
the sea than any other river in the world save the Amazon. 
It is only navigable, however, lor a very short distance from 
its mouth, as the Livingstone Falls are within 200 miles of 
the sea, 

755. In the south of the continent the Orange River with 
its tributary the Vaal takes the drainage of the Drakenberg 
and Nieuwveld mountains across to the west coast, where it 
pours its waters into the Atlantic 28° south of the equator. 
Between the basins of the Congo and the Oiange rivers, both 
of which slope to the west, the Zambezi basin, sloping to the 
east, stretches far across the coutinent. The Zambezi, like 
several of its tributaries, rises in the Dutch Province of Angola 
and flows at first in a south-easterly direction. Almost midway 
between the eastern and western coasts of the continent it 
bends round, and, taking a north-easterly course, describes a 
vast semi-circle to the Mozambique Channel. Just at its bend 
occur the magnificent falls discovered by Livingstone and 
named by him the Victoria Falls. The river above the falls is 
a mile wide and has an average depth of 50 feet. It plunges- 
into a chasm 450 feet deep, from which the only exit is a narrow 
zig-zag gorge which it has cut in the hard crystalline rock, and 
along which the immense volume of water roars with terrific 
fury. In this respect there is nothing to equal the Victoria 
Falls in the known world. A hundred miles from the sea the 
Zambezi is joined by the Shire River which brings the drainage 
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of Lake Nyassa, and a little further down it breaks up into 
the numerous chann*^ls of its delta. The Zambezi is navigable 
for about 300 miles from its mouth. 

756. The Great Lakes. The lake system ot eastern Africa 
is of unusual interest. The lakes are of two kinds ; those 
situated in the rift valleys are deep and narrow, and some of 
them of great length ; while those on the surface of the 
plateaux are broad and shallow. Nyassa, Tanganyika, Albert 
Nyanza, and Rudolf are of the former type, and Bangweola, 
Moero, the great Victoria Nyanza, and Tsana in Abyssinia, are 
of the latter In the south two mam lines of ritt can be traced, 
converging at Lake Rudolf The almost precipitous walls arc 
from 25 to 200 miles apart, and between them is a deep de- 
pressed valley. The mam rift runs, with hardly a break, 
thmugh about 50° ot latitude. It encloses the Red Sea, and 
further south its great western wall forms ihe southern 
boundary of Abyssinia. (Sec map on page 329.) 

757. The story of the exploration of these mighty rivers and 
lakes, and of the trackless forests which surround them, forms 
a fascinating record of adventure and daiing. The travels ol 
Bruce, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Baker, Stanley, and many 
others, have made the heart of Africa no longer the unknown 
land it used to be, and have opened it to civilization and 
commerce. Burton and Speke were both Indian officers. The 
former discovered Tanganyika, and the latter Victoria Nyanza 
in 1858. Livingstone died at Lake Bangweola in 1873. 

758. Climate. Africa extends almost as far to the south 
of the equator as to the north, and about nine-tenths of its 
surface lies within the tropics. The mass of land is so great 
that the climate, as a whole, is strongly continental in character. 
There are two desert areas having their centres, roughly 
speaking, on the northern and southern tropics. The northern 
desert, the great Sahara, is the western part of an almost 
rainless be]t which stretches from West Africa to the Desert 
of Gobi in China. The southern, called the Kalahari Desert, 
lies between the basins of the Orange River and the Zambezi. 
It IS easy to understand why these two areas are almost rain- 
less. In North Africa the winds for 10 months of the year 
are from the north -cast, and in South-west Africa from the 
south-west. In each case these are the normal winds of the 
latitude, and as both blow from colder to warmer regions 
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their vapour-bearing power is increased as they travel over 
the land There are no mountains of any consequence to 
drive them upwards to colder altitudes. 

759. These dry areas influence the climate and rainfall of 
some parts of Africa precisely as the dry aieas of Ceiitial Asia 
influence the climate of India When the sun comes north the 
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great heat of the Sahara draws the winds in from every side, 
and as those blowing fiom the tropical oceans are warm and 
moistnre-laden, that part of the continent lying immediately 
north and east of the Gulf of Guinea, as well as portions of 
the eastern coast, receive at that season exceedingly heavy 
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rains. As the sun passes south again the Kalahaii Desert 
produces the same effect upon the climate of South Africa, and 
causes a heavy fall of rain along the south-east coast. In the 
ti epical parts of the continent the rains thus pUow the sim. 
The northex-n tropical regions receive their heaviest tall in 
July, and the southern tropical regions in January 
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760. Vegetation. Wheat, doitrra, and barley are the chief 
grams of the north. Oranges, olives, the coiton plant, and the 
date-palm likewise abound. In Central Africa there are 
immense forests. In the west maize, rice, the cassava, yams, 
plantains, sugar, and palm-oil are the chief vegetable products. 
The east is the native region of the coffee plant. Southern 
Africa is noted for its beautiful heaths. The v%ne, and cotton 
arc now extensively cultivated in Cape Colony and Natal. 
Western Africa is noted for its gum trees, and for the gigantic 
baobab, or monkey-bread tree. The latter is not of very great 
height but is sometimes thirty feet in diameter. Its fruit is 
extensively used as food. The jungle grass of Guinea some- 
times attains a height of fourteen feet, so that elephants may 
browse in it unseen. East Africa is distinguished for its 
numerous palms and aromatic trees. Many of the plants of 
South Africa have slender wiry roots and thick fleshy leaves, 
which shows that they derive most of their moisture from 
the air. 
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761. Minerals. Gold is found in the sands of many ol the 
large rivers m Central Africa, and vast quantities are obtained 
from the mines of Ihc Tiansvaal, where it is found embedded 
in the quartz Diamonds of excellent quality are found in the 
blue clay at Kimberley in Cape Colony, and the De Boers dia- 
mond mines arc the most famous in the world. Salt is 
abundant in several parts ot the continent. 

762. Animals. The camel, ox, sheep, and horse are the 
principal domestic animals, but in many parts of Soutli Africa 
the tse-tse fly is found, whose bite is fatal to horses The giraffe, 
hippopotamus or river-horse, and the zebra, are peculiar to this 
continent. The gorilla, lion, leopard, elephant, rhinoceros, and 
ostrich are found in the jungles and deserts, and crocodiles are 
numerous in many of the rivers. Clouds of locusts sometimes 
lay waste large tracts. Termites, or white ants, swaim along 
the coasts of Guinea. 

763. People. The population of Africa is very uncci'tain, 
but it IS variously estimated at from 150 to 200 millions 
The continent is chiefly inhabited by four great races — 
Hamites in the north and north-west, Semites m the north- 
east, Negroes south of the Sahara, and Bantus in the gicat 
southern table-land. The two first of these belong to the 
Caucasian family and the two last to the Ethiopic. The 
Hamites are darker in complexion than the Semites, but they 
have not the woolly hair nor thick lips of the Negroes. The 
Hamites and Semites are mostly Mxiharamadans, but some 
ancient Christian sects survive among the Semites of Abyssinia 
and Egypt, The Negroes inhabit chiefly the centre of the 
continent. Large numbers of them have in the past been 
reduced to slavery. The slave trade has long been the curse 
of Africa, and, although Britain and other Powers have done 
their utmost to suppress it, still exists to some extent. Poly- 
gamy is universal among the Negroes, and most of them are 
sunk in the grossest idolatry. Muhammadanism is spreading 
amongst them, and a few have embraced Christianity. The 
Bantus in the south are a brown race, many of whom are tall 
and athletic and make good soldiers. The Kaffirs and Zulus 
are two of the best known tribes. Fetishism prevails among 
them, but Christianity is making progress. The Hottentots 
and Bushmen are primitive races found in the south-west, 
who seem to have much in common with the Bushmen ot 
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Australia The Akkas, found m the heart of the continent^ 
are only about four feet in stature. 

764, Political Divisions. Almost the whole continent is 
now under the dominion of one or other of the European 
Powers. The following table gives the most recent statistics. 


Stales. 

Area in 
square miles 

Populdtion, 

Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian 



Sudan 

1,135,000 

22,000,000 

British Possessions . . 

2,165,000 

21,870,000 

’pRWMr'W fincludiiig 

r KiiN OK , , Mddagascai ) 

3,712,000 

18,825,000 

German ,, 

905,000 

8,500,000 

Belgian „ 

900,000 

30,000,000 

Italian 

230,000 

500,000 

Portuguese ,, 

790,000 

3,600,000 

Spanish ,, 

82,000 

330,000 

Turkish 

Independent States . — > 

j 340^000 

1,300,00a 

Abyssinia 

320,000 

4,000,000 

Morocco 

180,000 

8,000,000 

Liberia 

52,000 

1,000,000 



Fig. 143, A Scene on the Nile, with the Pyramiils in the distance. 
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EGYPl' 

765. Egypt fotms the north-eastern e\trcmil\^ ol Aliica 
It IS bounded on the soiitli by Nubia, now paU ol An^j^lo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and on the west by the (b'cat Desert The 
area is about 400,000 squaic miles, but iuulIi of it is descit 
the cultivated area measuring only about 13,000 square miles 

766. Surface and Climate. Egypt includes the lower vallev 
and delta of the Nile. The valley of the Nile is long and 
nariow, formed by two ranges of hills which are, on an 
average, about six miles apait In some places these hills 
rise to a height of 2,000 ft. , in othcis they arc meiely sliglit 
elevations On the west oi the Nile valley is the Libyan 
Desert, a rocky plateau fi*om 600 to loocb ft high, in which a 
number ot deep depressions occur which form fertile oases. 
Further to the soulh-west is the sandy waste ot the Sahara. 
On the east of the river is the Red Sea Desert, consisting ot 
wastes of sand upon a limestone plateau, diversified by low 
langes of hills running north and south The Nile resembles 
the Indus in not receiving a single tiibutary in its lower 
course Much water is drawn oft for irrigation, hence the 
volume of the stream becomes smaller and smaller as it 
nears the sea The climate ol Itgypt is very diy, rain being 
almost unknown in the north. Along the Nile Valley, how- 
ever, there has been a distinct increase in the rainfall of 
recent years owing to the spread of cultivation which the 
conservancy of the Nile waters has made possible. The heat 
in summer is excessive, bul during the rest of the year the 
temperature is mild and pleasant. The dews at night are 
very heavy. 

767. Productions and Commerce. The districts watered 
by the Nile are exceedingly fciTile ; the rest of the counfry is 
comparatively barren. Large irrigation works have recently 
been completed which, in course of time, will probably double 
the area of cultivation. The chief productions are millets, 
wheat, sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, dates, onions, and 
cucumbers. The foreign trade amounts to about 40 millions 
sterling, almost equally divided between exports and imports. 
Raw cotton, beans, wheat, and sugar are the principal exports ; 
and the imports are cotton cloth, coal, and metals. 




EGYPT 


768. Government. The Government is nomindlly ties] )o tic 
under a ruler styled the Khedive who is tribiitaiy to the Siilian 
of Turkey. For more than twenty-live years, however, the 
country has been under British control, exercised thiough 
officers appointed to act as advisers to the Klicdive, and lias 
prospered greatly. Taxes have been reduced, foi'ccd labour 
abolished, and many other leforms carried out. 

769. History. Under the Pharaohs Egypt attained considei'able 
power, but m 525 B C. it was conquered by Cambyses, a king of 
Persia. In 323 B.C. it submitted to Alexander the Gi*eat, and soon 
after his death was formed into a separate kingdom under Ptolemy, 
one of his generals, the first of the line of kings of that name. The 
last of this dynasty was Oucen Cleopatra, who perished 30 B.C. 
when Egj^pt became a Roman Province. The next conquerois 
were the Saracens, under the Caliph Omar, by whom it was sub- 
jugated 111 the year 6.|0 A.D In 1517 A.D. it was subdued by the 
Turks, and tiibute is still paid to the Sultan, though the goveuiiuent 
IS now hereditary in the family of jMchemel Ah. Egypt is remark- 
able for its early civilization. Its immense pyramids, and ruins of 
magnificent temples, still bear witness to its toimci greatness. The 
pyramids, a few miles fiom Cairo, are perhaps the most astonishing 
monuments of linmaii labour in exivStence. The largest is 480 feet 
high, and covers 1 3 acres They are supposed to have been intended 
as tombs of the kings. The sphinx, near the pyramids, is a gigantic 
figure with a woman’s head and a lion’s body. Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, was called “ the city of a hundred gates.’’ The stones of its 
temples are usually of immense size. Here and in other parts of the 
country extensive excavations have recently been made which have 
greatly increased our knowledge of early history. 

770. Chief towns. Cairo, on the Nile, is the capital of 
Egypt, and the largest city in Aftica. It was loundcd by the 
Arabs about 970 A D. and the citadel was built by Saladm 
in 1176 A.D. Cairo is connected with Alexandria, Port Said, 
and Suez by rail, and a line now runs along the Nile valley 
into Upper Egyfit The cit}^ has many fine buildings and 
luxurious hotels, and is a gx'eat resort of tourists. The popu- 
lation is about 570,000. 

771. Alexandria, on the Mediterranean, is the chief poii% 
and possesses considerable trade. It was founded by Alexan- 
der the Great, and at one time was the second city in the Roman 
Empire. It is now connected with Suez and Cau o by railway. 
Population, 320,000. Rosetta and Damietta arc small seaports 
at the mouths of the two principal branches of the Nile. 
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772. Suez, a seaport at the head of the western arni of the 
Red Sea, is connected by a canal 87 miles in length with Port 
Said on the MediteiTanean. Almost all steamers trading be- 
tween Europe and Asia pass through the Canal. Siout, on the 
Nile, IS the chief town of Upper Egypt. Assouan, near the 
first cataract of the Nile, is noted for its granite quarries 
Wady Haifa, on the Nile, at the second catai-act, 800 miles 
from Cairo, is the most southerly town of Egypt proper. 
Kosseir and Suakin are seaports on the Red Sea At the latter 
port great numbers of pilgrims embark for Mecca 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

773. The Khedive of Egypt used to exercise a nominal 
authority over the whole valley of the Nile as far south as 
Lakes Albert and Victoria Nyanza, as well as over Darfur and 
some other districts in the west A rebellion broke out in 
1883 under a leader called the MaJidt, and all this territory 
was lost save Egypt proper The power of the Khalifa (the. 
IMahdi’s successor) was completely broken by Lord Kitchener 
at the battle of Omdurman, in 1898. By a convention made 
between England and Egypt in 1899 the Egyptian Sudan was 
placed under a British Governor-General. Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan includes Nubia, which lies to the south of Egypt, with 
Kordofan and Bahr-el-Ghazal still further south, and Darfur 
to the west It extends fiom Abyssinia on the east to Wadai 
and French Ubangi on the west 

774. With the exception of a narrow strip watered by the 
Nile, the country is chiefiy composed of rocky and sandy 
deserts. The climate is dry and hot. There are small patches 
on which various millets, bavley, coiton, tobacco, and 'indigo 
are cultivated. Ivory tusks are collected and exported The 
Nubians are a strong, industrious race, who were conquered 
by the Egyptians in 1820. Their language is Berber. 

775. Towns. Khartum, at the junction of the Wliite and 
Blue Niles, the principal town, is connected by rail and water 
with Cairo Here General Gordon met his death in 1885, 
when trying to relieve the besieged Egyptian garrison. 
Omdurman, the capital of the late Mahdi, is near Khartum. 
Sennaar, on the Blue Nile, was formerly the capital of an in- 
dependent kingdom, but is now much decayed. Fashoda is 
south on the Wliite Nile. 
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ABYSSINIA 

776. Abyssinia, a part of the ancieai Ethiopia, lies south- 
east of Niibia and Sennaar. The area is estimated at 320,000 
square miles. It consists chiefly of Ingh tablelands traversed 
by rugged mountains. The elevation renders the climate 
cooler than that of Nubia, and the abundant rains cause the 
soil to be very productive. The highest plain is about 8,000 
feet above the sca-lcvcl, and the loftiest i^eak is nearly 

16.000 it. The country contains the source of the Blue Nile 
so called from the colour of llie mud it brings down. Wheat 
and millets are the chief vegetable products. The pidncipal 
exports arc ivorv, gold, and coffee 

777. People. The inhabitants, estimated at 4 millions, are 
Semites, and arc in a low state of civilization. Ethiopic, the 
ancient language, is no longer the common vernacular, though 
dialects of it arc spoken in the higher districts The religion is a 
corrupt form of Christianity. 

778. Abyssinia at one time formed a powerful kingdom, 
but it was afterwards divided into petty States, which were 
generally at war with one anoiher. The largest of these were 
Amhara in the centre, Tigre in the north-east, and Shoa in the 
south-east At present they arc under one king, who calls 
himself The Negus, or King of Kings and Emperor of Ethiopia. 
Italy claimed a Protectorate over Abyssinia ; but this was not 
acknowledged, and the Italian forces were severely defeated 
by the Emperor Menelik at the battle of Adowa in 1896, 

779. Towns. No town in Abyssinia contains more than 

8.000 inhabitants, Adis-Abeba is now the capital of the 
kingdom. Axum is a former capital of the Ethiopian Empire. 
Magdala was stormed by the English in 1868. Gondar and 
Adowa are centres of considerable trade. Massowa, the chief 
port on the coast, is held by Italy. 


NORTH AFRICAN STATES 

780. The four States which divide the northern coast of 
Africa west of Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis. Aigbria and Morocco, 
are sometimes called the Barhary States, a name derived from 
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tlie Berbers, who formed the bulk of the inhabitants before 
their conquest by the Saracens. These States have much in 
common, and in sph e of the different political relations which 
now divide them may be treated together 

781. Surface and Climate. There are three regions A 
strip of fertile land called the Tell extends along the coast, 
increasing in breadth towards the west A central plateau, 
traversed by the Atlas Range, stretches nearly from the 
Atlantic to Cape Bon. In the south a sandy region slopes 
towards the Sahara Theic pro no large rivers. The eastern 
parts and those exposed to the sultry winds of the Sahara 
are very hot ; but along the coast the climate is temperate. 
The rainfall is very meagre except along the north coast of 
Tunis and Morocco where it averages over 20 inches a year. 
Cape Bon has over 40 inches. 

782. Productions. Wheat, millets, barley, cotton, tobacco, 
dates, olives, oranges, and other fruits, are cultivated Dates 
are so abundant in the sandy region between the Atlas 
Mountains and the Sahara, that the district is called Beled- 
el- Jerid, the Land of Dates. The horses of North Africa are 
excellent, and the sheep have very fine wool Lions, hyenas, 
and other wild animals, are numerous Copper, iron, and 
rock-salt are abundant Coral and sponge are obtained along 
the coasts. Leather made from skins of goats, and carpets are 
the principal manufactures. Esparto grass, from the eastern 
States, gram, and olive oil, are the chief exports ; cotton goods 
the chief imports. 

783. People. Arabs, called Moors, occup}^ the cities ; 
Berbers, or Kabyles, the original inhabitants, and wandering 
Arabs, dwell in the mountains and plains. The Moors were 
formerly much addicted to piracy. Arabic is the common 
language. 

784. Tripoli, including Barca and Fezzan, the largest but 
most thinly peopled of the Barbary States, is a province of the 
Turkish empire under a Pasha. The area is estimated at 400,000 
square miles, and the population at 1,300,000. Tripoli, the capital, 
situated on the coast, is visited by the trading caravans from Central 
Africa. Benghazi, eastward on the coast, is the chief town in Barca. 
Fezzan, to the south of Tripoli, is a large district with some scat- 
tered oases. The chief town is Murzuk. 

785. Tunis, the most northern, is the smallest of the Barbary 
States ; but xt is fertile, and possesses extensive trade. The area 
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sunk 111 the desert, and railways have been constructed. The xn'o- 
cluce consists chielly of wheat, wme, barley, olives, silk, and esparto 
grass ; and the foreign trade is about £2,000,000. Algiers is one of 
the most important coaling stations in the Meditm'anean. 

787, Morocco, or Marocco, is the most feitile and populous oi 
the Barbary States. The Sultan calls himself the Prince of Tna 
Believer sP The area is about 219,000 sc^uarc miles. The popula- 
tion is estimated at eight millions/ The government is very despotic. 
Leather is the only manufacture of importance. Morocco, the capital, 
is an inland town. Tangier and Mogadore, on the west coast, are 
the principal seaports. Fez, iioith-cast of Morocco, is the seat of a 
Muslim university. Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, belongs to Spain. 
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THE SAHARA' 

788. The Sah vra, or the Great Desert, lies south of the 
Barbary States, and extends Iroiii the Atlantic to Egypt. 
It is nearly twice the size oi India, and forms a vast table-land 
averaging about 1,500 feet above the sea, and covered with 
gravel or loose sand It contains, seveial small mountain 
chains rising to 7,000 feet, and plateaux of from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet A lowland, with numerons salt lakes, stretches from 
the Gulf of Gabes the south of Morocco. There are no 
rivers Dining the colder months the winds blow outwards 
from the Sahaia , during the hotter months, inwards. But 
these last have been robbed ol their raoistuie before they 
reach the Sahaia, and consequently extremely little ram tails. 
There are niimcroiis oases, situated in depressions where 
spring water is avail.ible. These are covered with the most 
Inxuiiant vegetation, and abound in date-palms. In some of 
the oases the lion, leopard, jackal, giraHe and gazelle are found. 
Elsewhere both flora and fauna arc very scanty. 

789. A great part of th "i population of the Great Desert are 
Arab IVIoors, Cara\'ans ti'averse the Sahara" in different 
diiections, halting at the oases They bring the produce of the 
desert, tvo}y, gold dttsi, dales and gums, to the coast settle- 
ments where they are exchanged, chiefly for textiles and 
fire-arms. There are no towns The northern tribes are 
mostly Beibers, tlie southern Negroes. The western half of 
the Sahara is now claimed by France. 

THE SUDAN 

790. The Sudan, or Negroland, the land of the Blacks, 
lies to the south of the Sahara, and stretches from Senegambia 
on the -west, to the region of the Nile on the east. The west 
and south are hilly, but most of the country consists of large 
plains watered by great rivers and separated by sandy tracts. 
The western half is traversed by the Niger ; the eastern 
half includes the basin of Lake Chad, 

r'!79i. The principal States are Bambarra and Timbuctoo on the 
Upper Niger ; Gando on the Lower Niger ; Sokoto east of Gando ; 
Botnn south-west of Lake Chad ; Bagirmi south-east of Lake 
Chad ; Kanem to the north, and Wadai to the eastward. With 
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the exception of Wadai, which forms with Kanem and Bagirmi an 
independent Negro Sultanate, all the Sudan is now included in French 
or British territory, French territory is contniixous from Algeria 
to the Nigei ; while England holds Nigeiia and the Egyptian 
Sudan lying west of Wadai The area and population are large but 
uncertain. The inhabitants are chiefly Negro tribes, mingled with 
Fulahs, or Fellatahs, a mixed race, partly of Negro, partly of Mooiish 
descent. Most are in a low state of c^^'lllzatlon, but some, and par- 
ticularly the Flansas, are rapidly advancing under British influence. 
Agriculture and cattle-i earing arc pursued to a considerable extent, 
and there are some rude manufactures. The languages, which are 
numerous, have not been reduced to writing Muhammadanism has 
of late made great progress in the whole of this region. 

792. Towns Sego, where Park the traveller first saw the 
Niger, is the capital of Bambarra. Timbuctoo, near the Niger, the 
first place reached by caravans from the north, is a great trading 
centre. Both are now included m French Sudan. 

WESTERN AFRICA 

793. Western Africa includes the long range of coast 
from Morocco to the Tropic of Capricorn, and extends several 
hundred miles inland. It embraces Spanish Africa and Sene- 
gambia m the north, Upper Guinea m the centre, and Lower 
Guinea in the south 

794. Surface and drainage. The Kong Mountains form 
part of the boundary between the Sudan and Western Africa. 
Extensive tracts of lowland stretch along the coast, bnt in 
some cases, as in Sierra Leone (Lion Hill), the mountain 
ranges run almost to the shore. The Cameroons are lofty 
mountains opposite the island of Fernando Po in the Bight of 
Biafra. In addition to the larger rivers that have been already 
noticed the Senegal, Gambia, and numerous other smaller 
streams enter the sea by mouths generally hidden under a 
dense mass of the rankest vegetation. 

795. Climate and Produce. The climate is very hot, and 
along the north coast of the Gulf of Guinea, where the rainfall 
is heavy and the vegetation rank-, so unhealthy to Europeans 
that West Africa has been called the “ white man’s grave ” 
The rainy season lasts from June to October. Yams, the 
cassava, plantains, maize, millets, beans, indigo, and peppei^ 
are cultivated. Palm-oil, oil-nuts, and ivory are the exports, 
and cotton goods are the chief imports. 
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7q 6. Political Divisions. The entire coast from Moiocco to 
the southern point of the continent is claimed by various 
European Powers, with the single exception of a strip at the 
north-west corner of the Gulf of Guinea which is held by an 
independent Negro Republic 

797* ' The Spanish Proteci orate includes the coast from 
Morocco to Cape Blanco, and extends inland to the Sahara, The 
interior is little more than a barren desert of granite plateaux. 
There is a small settlement at Rio de Oro. 

798. Senegambxa takes m all the countries watered by the 
nvcTS Senegal and Gambia. Most of it is included m the French 
settlement of Senegal, which extends inland to the Ficncli Sudan. 
St Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal, is the capital. Bathurst, 
near the mouth of the Gambia, is a British settlement. 

799. Upper Guinea includes the whole of the noiThern coast of 
the Gulf of Guinea, a monsoon region of abundant rainfall and great 
natural wealth. The soil is everywhere extremely productive, but 
owing to the abundant vegetation malaria is common, and an 
exceedingly severe type of tropical fever is prevalent Of late yeais 
successful etforts have been made to combat this by the destiiiction 
of the malaria-carrying mosquito. Along the coast, F.nglish, French, 
and Germans have (‘stablishod tniding stations and protectorates. 

800. Sierra Leone, in the west, is a Bidtish settlement founded 
in 1787 for the suppression of the slave trade Free Town is the 
capital 

801. Liberia, south-east of Sierra Leone, is an independent 
Negro Republic, which was founded in 1823 by a Society in America 
to facilitate the emancipation of slaves 111 the United States. The 
capital IS Monrovia, named after President Munro of America. 

802. The French Colony of the Ivory Coast lies east of Liberia. 
It is bounded on the cast by the English Gold Coast Colony, con- 
taining the settlemcnis of Cape Coast Castle and Elmina. Lagos 
is a British settlement on the Bight of Benin. 

803. Ashantee, now under England, lies in the interior, north of 
the Gold Coast. The capital is Coomassie. Dahomey, a native 
kingdom to the cast of Togoland, was lately annexed by the French. 
Abbeokuta is the largesi town in the Yoriiba Country, east of 
Dahomey. Benin and Calabar he north of the Gulf of Guinea. 

804. Nigeria extends inland from the coast to Lake Chad. It 
includes the whole course of the Lower Niger, and that of its great 
left bank tributary, the Bmuc^ together with Sokoto one of the 
largest towns in the Sudan, and the Bornu capital Kuka. Nigeria 
covers half a million square miles, and its population is variously 
estimated at from to 40 millions. For administrative x^urposes 
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at IS divided into a nortliein and a southern piovmce, each under a 
High Commissioner. Rapid progress is being made in the develop- 
ment of the enormous natural resources of the country, and railways 
are being constructed m several directions. In 1906 the foreign 
trade amounted to over ^4,000,000. 

805. The German Settlements include Togoland, a small district 
east of the Gold Coast, and the Cameroons, including the Cameroon 
Mountains, and stretching northwairds to Lake Chad. 

806. Lower CtUINea is the name given to the east coast 
of the Gulf of Guinea. In the north the conditions are similar 
to those ol Upper Guinea, except that the rainfall is less, and 
rapidly decreases to the south Lower Guinea comprises 
French Congo, the Congo Free Siafe, and the Portuguese 
Colony of Angola 

807. French Congo includes the tciutory between the German 
Cameroons and the Congo Free State, The Gaboon and Ogoivai are 
two of the principal rivers Brazzaville is a station on the Congo 

808. The Congo Free State comprises the greater part of the 
Crngo basin, and extends inland to Lake Tanganyika. It was held 
by King Leopold of Belgium as a personal possession, but has now 
been made ovei to the Belgian Government. It has an area of 
900,000 square miles, and a population of over 30,000,000. Boma 
on the lower Congo, and Matadi at the limit of navigation are the 
chief towns. The chieX products arc indta-nthher, palm-oil, ivory, 
cocoa and coffee. The ioreign commerce of the State has more 
than doubled in the lavSt four yeais, and is now over 000,000. A 
railway 250 miles m length connects Matadi with Stanley Pool. 

809. The Portuguese Colony of Angola lies south of the Congo 
Free State. St Paul de Loanda, on the coast, is the chief settlement. 
Benguela is a port further south. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

810. South Africa consists chiefly of plains and table-lands 
bounded on the south and east by ranges of mountains, The 
Nieuwveld, Sneuwbergen, and Drakenberg mountains extend 
along the south-eastern coast. The Orange River, or Gariep, 
flows westward into the Atlantic. 

8 1 1. Climate, The climate is hot and dry in the north and 
west, healthy and temperate m the south. December and 
January are the warmest months, June and July the coldest. 
The table-lands, called Karroos, are very dry. The Kalahari 
Desert, to the north of the Orange river, is almost rainless. 
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8 12. Products and Trade. Diamonds are found in the 
basin of the Orange ’River. Rich gold-fields have been dis- 
covered in the Transvaal, and have been worked with immense 
success for the last ten years Wheat, barley, oats, and the 
vine are cultivated The lion, giraffe, zebra, and deer arc the 
piincipal wild animals Cattle sheep and horses are largely 
reared, and ostrich-farming is common TUoe/, dnimonds, 
gold, skins, ostrich feathers, and copper are tlic chief exports ; 
clothing and metals are the chief imports. 

813. People. The principal native tribes belong to the 
Bantu family, Some of them, as the Kaffirs and Zulus, arc 
athletic, warlike races The Basutos and Bechuanas arc other 
important tribes. The Hottentots, in the west, arc ]>rovei'bial 
for Ignorance, laziness, and dirt The European inhabitants 
consist chiefly of Dutch and English colonists, 

814. German South-West Africa, between Angola and 
Cape Colony, includes Damaraland and Great Nainaqualand 
Neaidy the whole of it is desert. Waliish Bay (Whale Fish) , 
the only natural harbour, belongs to Biitain 

815* Cape Colony takes its name from the Cape of Goocl 
Hope It extends from the south coast of Africa to the Orange 
River, and from the Atlantic to the Great Kei Ru'er. The area 
IS about 277,000 square miles, and the population ncar^J^ 
millions, The land rises from the sea by a series of terraces 
towards the Nieuwveld mountains which traverse the C'olony 
from cast to west , and on the north and plains slope lowanls 
the Orange River. The Colony is under a Governor appointed 
by the Crown, with an elected parliament. 

816. Products. Grain, fruit, tmne, caltle, and wool, with 
gold and diamonds, are the chief products. Diamonds were 
discovered only a few years ago on both banks of the Vaal, 
a tributary of the Orange River. The total value of impoits 
and exports in igo^i was over 50 millions sterling. 

817. Towns. As the bulk of the people are engaged m 
agriculture the towns are of no great size. Cape Town (51,00(5) . 
the capital, situated on the south-west of Table Bay, and 
Port Elizabeth (23,000), on Algoa Bay, arc the cliief h<*apori.s 
Cape Town was more frequented by shipping before Ihe Snv/, 
Canal was opened, but it is still the most iinporiant coaling 
station in the southern oceans. Table Blount am, near the 




Fig 147 Parliament House and Talile Mountain, Cape Town 


819. Basutoland is a small territory of about 10,000 square 
miles, lying between Natal and the Orange River Colony. It is 
under a Commissioner and has a population of about 250,000. 

820. The Orange River Colony (capital, Bloemfontein) and 
the Transvaal (capital, Pretoria) are inland British Territories. 
Till 1900 they were independent Republics under the suzerainty of 
Britain, In 1899 they rebelled and declared war against England. 
They were conquered and annexed to the Empire, being made 
Colonies under British Governors. Johannesburg, the chief town, 
is the centre of the gold-mining industry. 
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821 Bechuanaland is d British ProtectoiMtc to the noith ot 
Cape Colony, stretching noithwnrd ns tar as the Zambezi. The 
area is 21 •^,000 square mile^ and the po^ntlation about 250,000 
The native tribes are a peaceabh' agriciiltnial people. Each Chief 
governs his country under the contiol oi a resident British Com- 
missionci . 

822. RiroDESi\ lies to the nnith oi Bechuanaland and the Tians- 
vaal, and stictohes in a noith -westerly direction between the two 
Portuguese teriitoncs on the oast and west coasts. The river 
Zambezi divides it into twopaits, Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
The area is nearly 300,000 square miles, and the population is 
estimated at about tbrce-quarteis ol a million. Salisbury, Bulawayo 
and Umtali aie the duel stations. Rhodesia is under the adminis- 
tration of the British South Afina Cnmfniuv 

823. Railways. There arc now over .pooo miles of railway 
m British vSouth Africa, four main lines running inland from 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London (in Cape Colony), 
and Durban (in Natal) The late Cecil [Rhodes planned the 
union of Cape Town and Cairo by a railway passing through 
the Great Rift Valley and along the Valley of the Nile. ITe 
pushed the southern line northward to Bulawayo, while 
Kitchener pushed the northern line south io Khartum. The 
southern section has now been conlinncd beyond the Zambezi, 
crossing the river at the Victoria hhills. (See map on page 329.) 

EASTERN AFRICA 

824. Eastern Africa includes the coastal territories from 
Zululand to the Straits of Bab-eLMandcb. With the ex- 
ception of the island of Zanzibar, nearly the whole has been 
claimed by Eurofiean nations. The coasts are generally low, 
in some parts sandy, in others marshy. A chain of mountainvS, 
some of whose peaks are covered with perpetual snow, bounds 
the interior table-land, which includes the lake region. The 
Zambezi, the principal river, flows eastward into the Mozam- 
bique Channel. The Shir6 is a large tributary of the Zambezi 
from Lake Nyassa. Ivory, spices, gums and oil are the chief 
exports ; cotton goods and beads, the cliief imports. There 
are few roads, and goods are carried chieliy by men, as the bite 
of the small tse-lse fly is fatal to horses and cattle. It has re- 
cently been x:)rovcd that the bite of this fly is also the cause of 
the sleeping-sickness so fatal to man* 
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825 Portuguese Settlements. The Portuguese territory 
extends from Delagoa Bay to Cape Delgado. Mozambique, on an 
island, IS the chici town. Quilimane is on one of the mouths of the 
Zambezi Sena is an inland town on the Zambezi. 

826. German East xAfrica, extends along the coast from the 
Rovuma river, near Cape Delgado, to near the island^ of Pemba ; 
and north-westward to the lakes Tanganyika and Victoiia Nyanza. 
It includes the mountain Kilima Njaro. I) ar-es -Salaam is the chief 
seaport. Ujiji is a station on Bake Tanganyika. 

827. The possessions of the Sultan of' Zanzibar include the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. Zanzibar, the capital, on the island, 
is the largest town in Eastern Africa, The Sultan is now under 
British Protection. 



Fig. 14S Zaii/ib.ir. 

828. British East Africa extends along the coast from German 
East Africa to the river Juba, and inland beyond the Albert Nyanza. 
It sTretches northwards to Abyssinia and the Egyptian Sudan, and 
includes the British Protectorates of East Africa and Uganda. The 
chief station is Mombasa, on an island. The Mombasa -Victoria 
Railway, nearly 600 miles in length, connects Uganda with the coast. 

829. Italy claims a protectorate over Somaliland, extending from 
the river Juba to beyond Cape Guardafui, and over the south-west 
coast of the Red Sea. The Somalis and Gallas are wild independent 
tribes. Assab, near the Straits of Bab-el -Mandeb, and Massowa are 
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the <'hief Ilahan ikuIs on the Red Sea. Northern Somaliland, which 
lies south ol tht' Crull ol Aden, is under Britain Zeila, near tin* 
Straits ot Bab-el"iyiandeb, ami Berbera aie’^two seapoits. The 
French Tajura B\y Brotkctormk, i\ith Obock as its port, is near 
the cntiancc to the Red Sea 


ISLANDS OF AFRTC\ 

830. Socotra, east ol Cape Giiardafui, is noted for its aloes. 
Tt belongs to Bxdtain. 

831. Madagascar, to the cast of the continent, and separated 
from it by the deep Mozambique Channel, is more than t,ooo 
miles in length, and has an area of 228,000 square miles, with 
a population oi 2] millions. Tt is traversed by moniitains 
irom north to .south The interior is cool and healthy, but the 
coasts arc hot and feverish The soil is very ierlile, and cattle 
are nununous T'he Hovas, who aie the principal inhabitants, 
are.chiedy of Malayan origin Madagascar is now a French 
colony. Antananarivo, near tlie centre, is the capital. Tama- 
tave, on the cast coast, is the principal seaport, but Diego 
Suarez, m the extreme noith, has one of the finest natural 
liaibonrs in the world. The foicign commerce amounts to 
over /2.ooc),()oo, tlie principal exports being fibres, (fold, floar, 
and metal work, 

832. The Comoro Islands arc a group midway bctw^cen 
Madagascar and the mainland of Africa lately annexed by 
France. Bourbon (01 Reunion) and Mauritius are small sugar- 
growing islands east of Madagascai . The former belongs to 
France, the latter to England. The chief town of Mauritius 
is Port Louis. The Seychelles (say-shell) and Amirante Islands 
arc small coral groups to the north of IMauntius 

833. St. Helena and Ascension are small islands in the 
Atlantic belonging to Britain. Fernando Po in the Bight of 
Biafra belongs to Spain, as also does the beautiful group of 
the Canary Islands, south-west of Morocco. Teneriffe, the 
largest of these islands, contains a lofty volcanic peak. 

834. Madeira, north of the Canary Islands, belongs to 
Portugal, and is far-famed for its mild climate and excellent 
wine. The Cape Verde Islands, to the west of Cape Verde, also 
belong to Portugal, 
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335. America — the “ New World — lies west of Europe, 
separated from it by the Atlantic Ocean. On its western side 
the Pacific Ocean scpai'ates it from Asia The continent was 
named after a Florentine, Amerigo Vespucci, who visited it in 
1499 and on his return to Europe published the hi'st account 
of the newly discovered land. As early as 982 AD., a Nor- 
wegian had discovered Greenland, but Columbus, by his 
expedition in 1492, first made the New World known to 
civilized Europe North America was discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, in the employ of Henry VII. of England, in 1497. The 
entire continent consists of two great triangular land-masses 
with the apex in each case pointing to the south. These two 
masses form North America and South America, and are con- 
nected by a narrow neck of land, the Isthmus of Panama. 
The entire continent extends from I.at. 72°N. to 54°S. Its 
length from north to south is about 10,000 miles. Its area is 
nearly 16 million square miles, of which North America con- 
tains about 9 millions and South America 7 millions. An 
important point of contrast between the two divisions of the 
continent is the fact that in North America the greatest width 
of the land lies in the temperate zone while in South America 
the greatest width lies in the torrid zone North America is 
remarkable for its great lakes ; South Amei'ica for its great 
rivers. 

836. North America, like Europe, has a deeply indented 
coast-lme and many inland seas. South America resembles 
Africa in the almost unbroken aspect of its coast-line, though 
it has a greater number of good natural harbours. Through 
both divisions of the continent an immense mountain chain 
runs north and south. In this respect America contrasts 
strongly with the Old World in which all the great mountain 
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chains run east and west In both North and South Anitiica 
the main chains run near the ucst coast. thiowiiiR the duet 
drainage of the continent into the Atlantic Tn both, also, the 
coastal chains abound with volcanoes, and the land dips rapidly 
to the sea and quickly sinks to great depths. Such lapid de- 
clines almost always indicate lines of w^eakness along wdneh, 
eartlu^uakes occur, and the wx\stern parts of botli North and' 
South America are subject to vast and often disastrous dis- 
turbances ot this kind In both North and South America the 
folds of the main chain ol mountains open out towards the 
centre, enclosing high basin-shaped plateaux wdiich form 
regions of inland drainage and contain salt lakes Along the 
eastern side of both ('ontincnts. at some distance from the 
coast, ranges of lower mountains run from north-east to 
south-west, forming a second broad stretch of highlands. 
Between these highland regions, cast and w^est, extend vast 
central plains drained by mighty iivors into the Atlantic. 


NORTH AMERICA 

837. Coast Line. In the jiroportion of coast-line to area 
North America ranks next to Europe. From the Isthmus of 
Panama the eastern coast curves nortli. It is at first high and 
rocky and then sinks to a low' level in the sw^ampy and malarial 
Mosquito Coast, east of Nicaragua. Fiom this point it bends 
to the w^est and then sharply to the nortli, where the oblong 
jicninsula of Yucatan stretches out tow'ards the island of Cuba. 
On its other side Cuba is as closely approached by another arm 
of the mainland, Florida, and betw^cen llic iwo peninsulas the 
coast-line sw^ceps round in an immense curve enclosing the 
Gulf of Mexico. Tile northern coast of the Gulf has many 
small indentations and is broken by several large rivers, the 
Rio Grande, Colorado, Alabama, and, notably, the Mississippi, 
The swampy delta of the last stretches its long muddy arms 
into the Gulf for more than too miles 

838. From Cape Sable* at the extremity of Florida, a low^ 
coastal plain edged with lagoons curves gently north and east 
to Cape Hatteras. North of this point a succession of deep 
inlets, of which the Bays of Chesapeake, Delaware, New York, 
and Boston arc the chief, provide fine natural harbours. From 
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the promontory of Cape Cod, which encloses Boston Bay, a 
line of much indented clifts stretches northward to Fundy 
Bay, which almost separates the peninsula of Nova Scotia from 
the mainland Beyond this peninsula spreads the gi*eat Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in which he the continental islands of Prince 
Edward Island, Breton, and Anticosti. North-east of the Gulf 
IS the great island of Newfoundland, separated from Labrador 
on the mainland by the narrow strait of Belle Isle, 12 miles 
wide. From this strait the coast -line turns north-west along 
the bleak and generally ice-bound cliffs of Labrador to Hudson 
Straits, leading from the Atlantic into Hudson Bay. North and 
north-west of the straits is an immense group of islands lying 
chief! 3^ within the Arctic Circle Few of them are much known, 
and most are covered with perpetual snow 

839. The most striking feature of the north coast is the large 
opening of Hudson Bay which runs inland for nearly 1,300 
miles The broad projection at the extreme north-west of the 
continent is the dreary Territory of Alaska, once Russian, now 
American. It has a very irregular coast-line, one arm extending 
to within 40 miles of Asia, while the southern piomontor})^ 
stretches out towards the Aleutian Isles, which unite the 
volcanic line of Eastern Asia with that of Western America. 
From this point the coast tends gciicrallj^ in a south-easterly 
direction along the curve of the great mountain chain. In 
many places the mountains rise sheer from the water, and the 
coast is cut up into a great number of deep and narrow inlets 
like the fjords of Norway, and fringed with innumerable 
islands. The most important of these islands are Sitka, be- 
longing to the United States, and Queen Charlotte and Van- 
couver which belong to Canada. Along the western coast there 
are few large I'lvers, as the watershed in most parts is com- 
paratively near the sea The coast is rocky and has many fine 
natural harbours, but the chief seaports are Victoria, south ol 
Vancouver Island, and San Francisco, on a fine Bay in Cali- 
fornia. South of San Francisco the coast -line bends round to 
the south-east, and the Peninsula of California encloses a long 
and narrow gulf which receives at its head the waters of the 
Colorado. From this point the continent narrows and curves 
to the east in Central America. 

840. Surface. North America has a great central plain 
extending northwards from the Gulf of Mexico to the Ai'ctic 
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Ocean 11 s eastern limits arc the lower i*angcs of ^he Alleghany 
or Appalachian Mountains, and its ^vcstcln limits arc the Rocky 
Mountains. West oi the Rockies is a plateau from 3.000 
to 4,000 feet in height, ^^iih detached ranges of mountains 
In the south the Sierra Nevada, and to the north tixe 
Cascade Range, run along the coast The highest peaks are 
Mount St. Elias (19,500 lect) in the extreme north, and the 
volcanoes Popocatepetl and Orizaba in Mexico A narrow 
belt of moderate elevation I'uns right across the continent at 
its widest part dividing the southern from the northern plains. 
In the west this ridge attains a height of over 5,000 feet, but 
in the centra] and eastern sections it is nowhere more than 
3,000 feet. The northern slope is known as the Height of 
Land, and the southern as the Great Divide. From this belt ol 
low highlands the land slo]ics noith and south Inuncdiatcly 
south of it lies the chain of magnificent lakes, which is one of 
the most sti iking tcatures of the continent — Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. North ot the lidgc are 
Lake Winnipeg anrl the Lake of the Woods. Other large lakes, 
Deer Lake, Athabasca, Great Slave Lake and Bear Lake reach 
across the continent m a north-westerly chain. West of these 
Jakes lie vast and fertile plains Eastward the land is lower 
and less fertile. South of the Gi*eat Divide are the immense 
prairies of the Mississippi valley. These praincs are covered 
with grass, but destitute of trees, and arc being rapidly 
brought under cultivation. East of the plain are the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, which run sonth-west for 500 miles fiom 
the heart ol Pennsylvania and supply a large proportion of 
the mineral wealth of the continent. 

841. Rivers. As the great mountain ranges run along the 
western side of the continent, bending round to the west in the 
north, the main drainage is eastward to the Atlantic basin and 
northward to the Arctic. Most of the rivers flowing into the 
Pacific are shen't and swift, draining the steep slopes of the 
mountains and finding their way to the sea through rocky 
channels. The rivers flowing eastward, on the other hand, 
drain either vast and almost level plains 01 -lower- hills of much 
gentler slope, and are gcneralh" both longer and slower, , The 
eastern rivers are much more important tlian the western, as 
they flow through more densely peopled districts, and past 
great centres ol commei'cial and ‘industiial activity. 
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Fig, 149. JS'orbli America lu relief. 
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842. Of the lai^ge livers dratiiing to the Atlantic basin the 
most impoitant arc the St. Lawrence and the Saskatchewan in 
the north, and the Mississippi, which drams the great central 
plain to the Gulf of Mexico, in the south. In the basin of the 
St. Lawrence lie the live great lakes, Superior (the largest fresh 
water lake in the world), Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario. 
The river itself is navigable by large ocean steamers as far as 
the city of Montreal, while for vessels of smaller size the lakes 
and rivers together form a continuous waterway for 2,000 
miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, canals having been con- 
structed to unite the lakes wherever rapids hinder navigation. 
The Saskatchewan rises m the Rocky Mountains and on its 
way cast to ETudson Bay how^s through some of the most 
fertile land in Canada. After traversing Lake Winnipeg it is 
called the Nelson River. The river and lake arc together 
navigable for 1,200 miles, 

843. The Mississippi rises in Lake Itasca, a small lake west 
of Lake Superior and south of the Great Divide, and flows 
almost due south to the Gulf of Mexico It is the second longest 
river in the world, having a total course of 3,200 miles. It 
drains an immense area south of the great lakes, and receives 
from the west the Missouri, the Platte, the Arkansas and the 
Red River, and from the east, the Illinois and the Ohio with its 
tributary the Tenessee. The Missouri rises in the T^ockies near 
the Canadian frontier, and is a longer river than the Mississippi. 
The Missouri-Mississippi, from the source of the Missouri to the 
Gulf of Mexico, has a total length of ^,200 miles This vast 
river system, with its numerous tributaries, is navigable for 
light-draught river-stenmers for nearly 5,000 miles, and before 
the construction of railways was the main commercial highway 
into the heart of the central plain. As the slope of the plain 
is very slight the rivers are for the most part broad and slow 
and tend to silt up. This is especially the case where the 
Mississippi jiours its waters into the sea. It has built up an 
immense delta, most of the channels of which are sluggish and 
shallow and of little use for ocean steamers. Vast masonry 
works have been constructed to narrow one of the channels 
and so, by quickening the flow, to make the river scour out 
its bed The only port on the delta is New Orleans. 

844. Into the Gulf of Mexico flow also the Colorado (of 
Texas) the Alabama and the Rio Grande del Norte. The last 
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of these rivers rises amid the mountains of Colorado, and for 
the last 700 miles of its course forms the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico Shorter but not less important 
are the rivers which flow to the Atlantic from the watershed 
of the Appalachian Mountains The chief of these are the 
Hudson, at the mouth of which stands the great port of New 
York , the Delaware, with Philadelphia near its mouth , and 
tlie Potomac, on the banks of which stands Washington, the 
capital of the States 

845. The largest of the rivers which drain the steep western 
slopes of the Pacific arc the Fraser, which flows into the strait 
between Vancouvci island and the mainland, the Columbia, 
with its tiibutary Snake River, which discharges its waters 
south of Vancouver, and the Colorado which flows to the Gulf 
of California. Between the Colorado and the Columbia is a 
region of inland drainage, called the Great Basin, lying between 
the Sierra Nevada mountains on the coast and the Rockies, 
which here recede far into the interior These mountain 
chains enclose a broad and arid plateau ^vlth an average 
elevation of 4,000 feet, which drains to numerous lakes, the 
largest of urhich is the Great Salt Lake. Some of the western 
rivers have cut lor themselves deep channels through tiie 
locks. These are called canonic, and some of them arc as much 
as 5,000 feet deep and vary from a few yards to several miles 
111 breadth. In the far north-west the Yukon, navigable for 
1. 000 miles, flows into Bchiing Sea. East of tne Yukon, in 
the Mackenzie basin, lie Deer Lake, Lake Athabasca, Great 
Slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake. Ail these are united by the 
river Mackenzie which flows north-westward to the Arctic 
Ocean, The river and lakes arc navigable, with three breaks, 
for 4,300 miles. The Great Fish River drains a barren and 
stony district north-west of Pludson Bay and also falls into the 
Arctic Sea. 

846. Climate. North America is generally colder than 
similar latitudes in the Old World. A smaller proportion of 
the land is in the torrid zone, and while there are nci mountain 
chains to check the biting winds that blow from the Arctic 
region, the long range of the Rockies stop the warmer winds 
that blow fiom the Pacific. As in Eurasia the eastern side of 
the continent is colder than the western. This is due to the 
fact that the northern branch of the Pacific equatorial current 
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(vscc § iT^) after skirting Jai^an, crosses the ocean to the 
slioies of British Columbia and continues its course southwards 
along the coast of California. On the eastern coast, however, 
a narrow but deep and cold Arctic current cuts the notth-cast of 
the continent off from the genial influences of the Gulf Stream. 
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Labrador/ in the same latitude as Britain, is colder than 
Lapland. As cultivation extemls the climate is becoming dis- 
tinctly milder in many of the northern parts of the continent. 
The rainfall is heaviest in Central America, alc>ng the east 
coast, and as far inland as the Mississippi. The coast of Bi itish 
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Columbia, arid south as far as California, receives an abund- 
ant watering from the warm soiitli-wcst winds that prevail 
there The plateau north and east of the Gnif ot California 
IS an almost rainless tract, as the winds are mainly irom the 
north-east and ha\’e been robbed of their moisture before they 
reach the plateau. 

847. Natural Products. Portions of the Western Plateau 
are barren and treeless ; but much of the Central Plain con- 
sists of alternate forests, often containing trees of immense 
size, and grassy plains called prairies. Cultivation is rapidly 
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spreading Wheat and maize aic raised in the central dis- 
tricts ; rice, sugar, and cotton are grown m the south. The 
sugar maple is plentiful in the United Stales, Mahogany and 
logwood are valuable forest products in the south. The Sequoia 
Gigantea, found in Calilornia, is one of the largest known 
trees. It grows to a height of ^150 feet. Gold is obtained in 
considerable quantities in several parts ; silver in Nevada and 
Mexico ; copper, iron, coal, and salt are also found. Petroleum 
is obtained in great abundance in the United States. 

848. People. The original inhabitants are called American 
Indians (see § 168), It is commonly believed that the abo- 
rigines of America came from Asia. Behring Strait is only 
forty miles across, and at one time there was probably land 
connection between the two continents. In physical character- 
istics the American Indians are closely similar to the Mongoloid 
races. They are coppcr-coloured, and have straight hair and 
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high cheek-bones, 'flieii* languages arc remarkable lor the great 
length of some of the words. The Indians subsist chiefly by 
hunting, and in spite of efforts to preserve them are gradually 
disappearing. A short, stout race, called Esquimaux; arc 
found along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. They live chielly 
by fishing', European settlers now form the bulk of the 
population. Negroes from Africa arc numerous in tire south. 
The white inhabitants are estimated to amount to about 75 
millions ; Indians to 5 millions ; Negroes to 14 millions, and 
mixed races to 9 millions. The Protestant lonn of Christianity 
prevails in the United States ; the Roman Catholic from 
Mexico soiithw£irds. 


BRITISH NOJCTH AMERICA 


849, British North America is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the Atlantic ; on the south 
by the United States ; and on tlie west by the I^acific Ocean 
and Alaska. It includes the Dominion or- Canada and 
Newfoundland, and has an area of about 3J million square 
miles. In extent it is almost equal to the whole of Europe, 
and more than twice the size of the Indian Empire. Its popu- 
lation is, however, only about millions, but is rapidly 
increasing. 

DOMINION OF CANADA 

850. Tne Dominion of Canada consists of the whole of 
the northern portion of North America save Alaska, To the 
south lie the United States of America, the bounda.ry line for 
nearly half-way across the continent from west to east being 
the 49th parallel N. Lat. The boundary then runs through 
the Lake of the Woods, Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario and thence down the St. Lawrence river as far as the 
45th parallel. It continues along this parallel for 150 miles, 
then turns and makes a curve to the north-east, and after- 
wards, running almost due south, strikes the shore of Eundy 
Bay near the St. John river. (See map p. 365,) 
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851. General Features. In the north of this vast Dominion 
are many dreary and barren islands coveicd with perpetual 
snow and surronncled by seas which are ice-bound for the greater 
part of the year. The western portion, from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific, consists of mountains and plateaux with 
numerous narrow and well watered valleys. In the south of 
the Dominion, east of the Rockies, the surface as a whole is 
fairly level, broken only by the gentle slopes of the Great 
Divide, and the land is fertile There aie great belts of forest 
full of valuable timber, vast praiiies, and around the settle- 
ments extensive areas of cleared and cultivated land. The 
last, though large in themselves, are small when compared with 
the vast stretches of rich virgin soil that still await cultivation. 
In south central Canada there are hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of land yet untouched that is admirably adapted 
lor the growth of cereals or for rich pasture land. Given a 
sufficient population and means of transport Canada could 
supply the whole world with wheat. Tlie settlement of the 
country west of Lake Winnipeg has of late years i^roceeded at 
an increasingly rapid rate, the railways having brought the 
inland districts into touch with the coast. 

852. Communications. The great rivers have already 
been mentioned. Till railways were constructed the St. 
Lawrence, with its vast system of lakes, was the chief com- 
mercial route in the east, and hence all the great eastern cities 
of the Dominion are situated on it. From Hudson Bay there 
is water communication along the Nelson to Lake Winnipeg, 
and westwards on the Saskatchewan. But railways have 
made the waterways of secondary importance. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway stretches across the entire width of the contin- 
ent from Montreal on the St. Lawrence to Vancouver on the 
Pacific coast. This line forms part of one of the mail routes 
between Great Britain and China. The Intercolonial Railway 
puts the chief eastern port, Halifax, in Nova Scotia, into 
communication with Montreal, as well as with the other chief 
eastern towns. The Grand Trunk Railway unites Canada with 
the United States at several points, and extends westwards to 
Lake Michigan. Another line of the same system running 
right across the continent to Prince Rupert, on the coast of 
British Columbia, is now under construction. All these lines 
have many smaller branches. 
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Fig, 162. Sliowing tlie Railwaya of Canatla. The upper part of the nmii 
is the eastern portion of the Dominion, aiul the lower part is the western portion* 
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853. Climate and Products. The winters are exceedingly 
severe, and the ire on the lakes is often 8 ft thick. But the air 
being dry and the sky clear the extreme cold is invigorating 
The summers are biiel, but hot The rainfall is greater in the 
east than in the west, save on the coast of British Columbia 
where it is heavy East of Winnipeg it averages over 20 inches 
a year, and on the east coast over 40 inches. West of Winni- 
peg it is under 20 inches The hot summers, and the compara- 
tive dryness, make the districts from Winnipeg to the Rockies 
exceedingl}^ suitable for the cultivation of wheat, and enormous 
and ever increasing areas arc devoted to this grain Barley 
and oats are more grown in the north, and in good seasons 
barley ripens as far north as Fort Norman m Lat 65 °N 
Potatoes and various pulses are grown everywhere , maize, 
tobacco and flax chiefly m the provinces along the St Lawrence. 
Ill the prairies of the west vast herds *of cattle aie reared, 
and cheese is a staple product The foi'csts yield valuable 
timber, especially birch, maple, and cedar, which is floated 
down the rivers in rafts. The Dominion is also rich in 
minerals There are extensive coal beds, and those in Nova 
Scotia already supply all the coal required by the railways 
Iron, nickel, petroleum and cobalt are also abundant. The 
nickel mines of Ontario are the most productive in the world 
Gold is found at Klondykc in the Yukon basin, and silver ore 
of unusual richness has recently been discovered at Cobalt, a 
new settlement on the Ottawa. 

854. History. The present provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario were founded in 1608 by the Fiench, who held the 
country till 1759 when, during the Seven Years War, Quebec 
was taken by Wolfe. The entire French possessions in America 
then fell to the English, and were formally surrendered by 
France in the treaty which brought the war to a close in 1763. 
The Hudson Bay Company was established in the reign of 
Charles II. io trade in furs. It had about 140 forts, or 
factories, in various parts of the country, the principal being 
Fort York on Hudson Bay, near the mouth of the Nelson 
river. The Company surrendered its rights to the British 
Government in 1839. The western districts of Canada were 
settled during the early part of last century. In 1S67 the 
whole of the British possessions in North America, save New- 
foundland, were formed into the Dominion of Canada, 



855 - Government. The BoAiiNtON is a ronfcderaliou of 
self-governing Piovinccs under a Governor-General, or Vice- 
roy, appointed by the Crown. There arc nine Provinces— 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia, Each Province has a Ijeutenant-Goveruor appointed 
by the Viceroy, and an elected Asscnibl}'^ ; while for the cntiie 
Dominion there is a Parhaincnl ot two Houses — the Senate 
and the House of Commons. There are also two ia/iiories, 
which will no doubt in time become byovinics, the North- 
West Territory and Yukon 

856. Nova Scotia [Keii) Scotland) is a peninsula south of 
the Gulf ot St. Lawrence and east ol New Brunswick. It has 
a cold blit healthy climate, and the country is lich in coal and 
iron The iiniher trade and fisheries arc valuable. Halifax 
(40,830), on the east coast, has a magnificent harbour, and is 
the chief Atlantic seaport ot the Dominion The haiboui is 
free from ice all the winter, and there is regular steam ( om- 
niunication with Britain The island ot Cape Breton is 
included in the province. 

857. Prince Edwar d Isiand, the smallest of the Provinccb, 
lies in the Gulf of St Lawrence, north-east of Nova Scotia. 
The soil IS fertile and the country enjoys a milder (dimatc than 
prevails over the neighbouimg piovinccs Charlottetown 
(12,000) IS the capital, 

858. New Brunswick, the eastern portion of the peninsula 
formed by the Bay ol Fundy and the St. Lawrence river, is 
slightly lai'ger than Ceylon The surface is mostly covci'cd 
with dense fore.st, and timber is largely cxpoited Shifi- 
htuhlmg is carried on to a considerable extent, and the fisheries 
aie very valuable St, John (40,700), on Fundy Bay, is the 
largest town, and Frederickton, on the river St. John, is the 
capital. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway now under con- 
struction starts from Moncton on tlm east coast, and will extend 
to Prince Rupert at the mouth of the Skeena river on the 
Pacific coast. The Bay of Fundy is remarkable for its tides. 

^ 59 * Quebec, formerly called Lower Canada, is the oldest 
of the Provinces, and has great historic associations. It lie.s 
on both sides of the river St. Lawrence, and is mainly peopled 
by descendants of the original French scttlci*s The piincipal 
productions are cereals m the south and iimber from the jiine 
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and birch lorepls in the north The capital, Quebec (68,800), 
stands in a commanding; situation on the Heights of Abraham, 
north of the nvei In 1759 the French were defeated neai 
heie by General Wolfe, Avho died 111 the moment of victory 
Montreal (267,700), the largest city m the Dominion, is situated 
on an island 2,000 miles up the St. Lawrence river The 
Ottawa river unites with the St. Lawrence on the north of the 
city, and on the other side a ship canal leads south to Lake 
Champlam m the United States. From IMontreal the Canadian 
Pacific Railway starts on its long journey of ncaily 3,000 miles 
across the continent to Vancouver Many other lines converge 
here 

860. Ontario, formerly called Upper Canada, lies between 
Quebec and Manitoba The great lakes Superior and ITuron 
form its southern boundary The soil is fertile, and mheai 
and oais are the principal crops Fnui is also largely grown 
and timhey is obtained from Ottawa. An enormous amount of 
traffic passes through the canal connecting Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan The Falls of Niagara are on the river which 
connects Lakes Erie and Ontario. Ottawa (60,000) . the capital 
of the Dominion, is a handsome city well situated on the 
Ottawa river, Toronto (208.000). near the west end of Lake 
Ontario, is the chief commercial ('ity, and contains the 
principal University of Canada. Hamilton (^7,000), is a busy 
and thriving trade centre. Kingston (18,000), is the oldest city 
in the province, and has a military college. The first settlers 
in Ontario were men who, at the close of the American War of 
Independence, remained loyal to Britain and, preferring British 
institutions and forms of government, left the States and 
settled here. 

861. Manitoba. This Province was formeily called the 
Red River Settlement. It lies between Ontario and the new 
Province of Saskatchew^an. Great quantities of wheat are 
grown. Winnipeg (i to, 000), the capital, stands at the junction 
of the Assiniboia and Red Rivers, and is an important railway 
centre and a rapidly growing city. The climate is good, but 
extremes of temperature are common. 

862. Saskatchewan was made a Province in 1905, having 
previously belonged to the North West Territories. It lies 
east of Manitoba and stretches north to the 6oth parallel of 
latitude, including iho Dccr Lake and the greater pari of Lake 
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Atluibasca. 11 is a great wheat -g> owing proMiicc Regina 
is the capital 

863. Albre^ta. Like Saskatchewan, Ibis province w^as 
ionned ni 1905 Ironi llie Noilh West Territories It lies west 
ot Saskatchewan, and stretches from the 49th parallel of 
latitude to the both. Grain crops iloui'ish as well here as ni 
Saskatchewan. The capital is Edmonton. 

864. Bun IS H Columbia consists ol the mountainous 
country bordering the Pacific and includes the numerous is- 
lands oil the coast, of wdiicli the largest are Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The climate, particiilarlv^ oi Van- 
couver island, IS very similar to that oi England The chief 
piodiicts are gold, copper, coal, and tuuher. Victoria (20,800). 
on Vancouver island, is the capital, and Irom here the mail 
steamers stait lor Japan and Austi'alia New Westminster 
IS the centre ol the salmon-tinning industry 

865. Each of the Tbruttouiks is adminisiis'cd by a 
Commissioner ap[M)intetl by the Viceroy, and has an elected 
A&sfunbly. 'Fhe North West Territory now^ comprises the dis- 
tneis formeily known as Riipcit’s I.and, IVIackenzie, Engava, 
and JVanklin. K>'ew'alm is a barren district on the north- 
w’esieni boideis of the Hudson Bay. Yukon was constituted 
a separate Territory in 1S98. Since the discovery of gold in 
i‘'^0b-97 Dawson City (O.ooo) has sprung up at the junction 
of the Klondykc and ^hikon rivers, 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

866. Newfoundland is the oldest British Colony. It was 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1407 and w^as taken 
possession of by Biitain in 1583. It is a large and nigged 
island standing on the continental shelf cast ot the Gulf ol Si. 
Lawrence. The Strait of Belle Isle, which separates the island 
from the mainland of Labi'ador, is 12 miles acioss The coast 
IS much indented, and there are good harbours in the south. 
The climate is damp and cold along the southern and eastern 
coasts where fogs arc common. Inland it is usually clear and 
bright. The island does not expciience extremes of either 
heat or cold. Tlieic arc extensive pirn forests in the north. 
Copper, iron, and coal arc also abundant. But the chief w'callh 
of NewToundianci is derived from the valuable cod and seal 
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fisheries on the ,(^reat Banks of Nevvtouiulland, whicli t'xleiid 
for 400 miles to the so nth-east, I'rom Uk' first botli Ifni^iish 
and French settled on the coast, and ilu' Frinich haA-c now 
recognised rights in the fisheries through the possession of two 
very small islands close to the mainland. St. John's, the 
capital (30,000), in the south-east of the island, has a line 
harbour and is a handsome and i^rospcrous town. It is next re r 
to Europe than any other American town, lieing less than 
1,700 miles tom Cape Clear in Ireland. 

867. Labrador, the most eastern portion of the continent of 
N. America, is, for administrative purposes, considered part of 
the Colony of Newfoundland. Little is known of the interior 
of this frost-bound country. Though lying in tfic same latitude 
as the British Isles, it is permanently chilled by cold wiarls from 
the north, as well as by the Arctic Current tlowing along its 
coast. There are several iMissionary scitleiuent.s among the 
Esquimaux, who are the' only inhabitants. 


GREENLAND 

868. Greenland, or Danish America, lies north-east of 
North America, and is almost entirely within the Arctit' C'ircle. 
It is a mountainous and desolate island, or a number of islands 
bound together by ice, and is completely covei'ed in tlie interior 
by a vast ice-cap " probably many thousands of feet in thick- 
ness, The east coast is broken by a large number of giant 
glaciers, the greatest in the world. Some of these move with 
unusual rapidity, a speed of go feet in 24 hours liaving been 
observed. All the icebergs of the north Atlantic have tlicir 
origin in the Greenland glaciers. Drifting southwards in the 
Arctic Current which flows along the coast, they chill the at- 
mosphere and give rise to the thick fogs which often prevail 
for weeks together in the north-western Atlantic. Off New-* 
fomidland the . eastern portion of the Arctic CiuTent clips 
beneath the Guif Stream, and the western (the " Cold WalJ/^ 
see § TT3) clings to the American coast as far south as 
New York. In the warmer waters of the Gulf Stream the 
icebergs speedily melt, and the Banks of Newfoundland 
have been built by the stones etc., which the icebergs have 
brought with them. 
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869. The miphial inhabitants of Grcoiiland arc hardy 
tubes oi Esquimaux, who subsist mainly by linnliiig and 
lishini>. ( )n the south-west of (beenland there are a tew 
Danish scttlenients, that coast bcint> slightly warmed by an 
iirni of the (hill Stream ilowiiig U]) throxigb Davis Strait 
(Greenland was colonij'ed from Iceland in the lolh century, 
The scttlcis prospered lor tlircc luindred years, but about the 
year 1400 AD. all pciKslied at the hands oi the Escpiimanx 
'Die ruins ol some of their buildings still exist, Frederikshaab 
and Upernavik are the chief Danish vSetilcments, the latter 
being the most norlhcily settlement in thewoild The island 
was crossed by Dr. Nansen, a Norwegian liavellcr, m t8S8. 
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870. The United SrArns aie bounded on the north by 
Biitish Amcricn, and on the south by Mexico, and extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific They arc almost avS large as 
Europe, having a total area of 7,, 567. coo square miles. 

871, Physically the States may be divided into five gieat 
sections , the Atlantic Slope, the Central Plain, the Western 
Plateau, the Pacific Slope, and the cold, desolate region of 
Alaska, formerly Russian. The Central Plain is the largest 
division, including the entire basin of the Mississippi. The 
Atlantic Slope is the most thickly peopled The Pacific Slope 
is long and narrowE 'Fhe Rocky IMoiintains arc the back-bone 
of the continent and form the eastern boundary of the Western 
Plateau. The Cascade Moimlains and the Sierra Nevada are 
ranges on the Pacific coast, whicli form the western boundary 
of the Plateau, 

’ 872. Rivers. There is no countiy in the world, of e<|ual 
extent, so well watered as the United States, The Connecticut, 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac, flow casiwaiM 
into the Atlantic. The Mississippi, flowing southward into the 
Culf of Mexico, receives on the east the Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Ohio ; on the west, the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red River. 
The Colorado falls into the Gulf of California It flow’s through 
a high plateau whose strata, largely volcanic, are almost 




Fig. 153, View of tile Giaiiil Caiion of the roloradn liUer It is more than 2(jt) iniies long 
and its walls are in some paits over 6,000 fr deep. 
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perfectly horizontal The atmosphere is so diy that there is 
hardly any “ weathering,” and the river has cut for itself a 
deep channel with almost iicrpcndicnlar walls The Sacramento 
and Columbia flow westward into the Pacific, The Missouri 
is about 3,000 miles in length ; the Arkansas, 2,000 miles , 
the Red Kivei, 1,500 miles, the Ohio, 1,000 miles. The 
Connecticut and Potomac arc each about 400 miles long 

873. Climate. In a country so large and extending from 
just outside the tropics to the latitude of northern France, 
every variety of climate is to be found, cold in the north-east 
temperate m the middle, and wai m m the south The rainfall 
is below the average for the latitude, especially in the 
western half of the country The Wcstein Plateau is, m places, 
nearly rainless. The skies all over the States are generally 
bright and clear. The north-east is liable to sudden and sevci e 
variations of tcmpcratiiro owing to changes of wind , and 
almost everywhere cxtiemes ol heat and cold are cxperienLcd. 
An arctic cm rent chills the eastern coast, cutting it oft Irom 
the Cult Stream, 

874. Natural Products. Alaska and some parts of the 
Western Plateau arc ban on ; but in general the soil is fertile. 
In the Mississippi valley there arc immense piandes which 
arc being rapidly brought under cultivation. Maize, wheat, 
cotiou, vice, tobacco, snqar, flax hemp, and timber, are the 
inincipal vegetable products. IMaizc is very largely consumed 
as an article of food. Wheat is the chief gram exported. 
Cotton, rice, and sugar are raised in ihe soiiih. There is more 
cotton grown in the United States than in any other country. 
Sugar is exlensivelv manufacf ured from the sugar-maple licc. 
Iron, lead, coal, and pelrohum arc found m great abundance, 
and gold and silver are obtained in different parts. The 
United States yield moic silver than any other country. 

875. People. The population, about yb millions, is rapidly 
increasing, partly by people pouring into the country from 
Europe. About 67 millions arc cither natives of Europe, or ol 
European descent , about 9 millions arc Negroes ; and about a 
quarter of a million are Red Indians. The Imropcan scltiers 
arc chiefiy from the Brilisli Isles and Germany. Many h>ench 
devsceiidaius are Joimd along the lower course of the Mississippi. 
The Indian Territory lies to ihe north of the Red River , but 
some of the trilies occnipy the unsettled distiuts lU'ai the 
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Rocky IMountams Hioio arc a (onsidcMabU' mmilHT oi 
Chmcsc sctbcrs in almost ail the f^UMt towns, pai UeuLuly in 
the west. 

876. Commerce. The eommerco Is veiy t‘xtensi\e, and is 
second only to that oi Rntain llie puiicipal imports an' 
sui^ar, oofjer, wovVrii and lotton poods, //d/e*, iinha-rubbe) , 
silks and hardioave ; the exports are iofion, strain, A'er«).se;/e oil, 
btuoih tinihe], and tobacco. d1ic chici industries are iron and 
steel maunfactures, textiles, timber working, and meat and 
hiiit canning. Almost half the lorcign trade is carried on with 
England and hei colonics, and more iliaii one-sixth witli 
Germany. The north-eastern States are tlic most advanced 
both in commeice and mannfacture ; the central and sontliein 
States are agricultural ; and mining has been cbicdly developed 
in tlie western States. All the large centres of indust ly aie 
connected with the coast by rail. The raihvays of the United 
States aie now over 232,000 milCvS in length - neailv eijual to 
the whole ol the railways of Europe and Asia., d'hc Union 
Pacific Railway, 3,000 miles in lenglli, stretches across the 
continent front New York to San hVancLsco, the chief poit 
on the Pacific sea-board. 

877. Government. The United States form a Federal 
Republic, with an elected Pi esidenf, a House of Senators, and 
a House of Representatives. At present there are .j() Stales 
and .| Territoiies, besides the small district of ('olumbia in 
wdiich Washington, the capital, is situated. The IhTsidcnt is 
elected for four years Senators for six, and Representativt's 
for two. Each State elects two Senators. Onc' Kcpreheniativc 
is allowed for every 154,000 inhabitants. The legislative power 
is vested in the House of Senators and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which together are called the Congress ; and tlu*. 
supremo executive authority is vested m the President Each 
State manages its own affairs by means of a Governor, a Senate, 
and a House of Representatives. The Territories arc under the 
Federal Government ; they have elected Legislatures, but tlu^ 
Governors arc appointed by the President. Each Territory 
sends a delegate to Congress, who can speak but not vote. 
In addition to the States and Territories the United States have 
certain small foreign dominions, which arc ruled by Governors 
appointed by the President with the aid of a local repi'csentative 
body. The Philippines and Porto Rico, both taken from Spain 
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in iSc)N. aic the most important. Tlic largo island oi Cuba, 
acquit cd at the same time, was afterwards made an inde- 
pendent Kcpnblic under American protection 

878. History. The original United States were colomcs 
established by settlers, chielly from the British Isles, at 
diflercnt times between 158^ and 1732 They continued sub- 
ject to Britain till 1776, when, in consequence of taxes imposed 
without their consent, they declared themselves independent. 



Fij?. IfiU statue of Liberty, at tlie entrance to New York Harbour. 


’’ General Washington was made their Commancler-in-Chicf, and, 
after a war of nearly seven years, their independence was ac- 
knowledged by Britain in 1782. In 1787 the present form of 
government was adopied , and in the following ^^ear Washing- 
ton was elected the first President of the Republic. lu 18G1 
several of the Southern Slates endeavoured to secede from the 
Union in order to maintain slavery ; but after a severe struggle 
they were subdued and slavery was abolished in 18G5. This 



fig. 156. Hallways of tlie United states. 
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A\ar, ^\lllch is known as the American Civil Wai, rs the gicatest 
war ni all liistoiy, both in the niunber of troops engaged and 
the vasfncss ol the operations 

879. Divisions. Tlie six Noithcrn or New England States 
arc Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. Manic is as large as all the others 
]nit together Rhode Island, apart of the mainland, is the 
smallest State m the Union Massachusetts (the Bay Stale) 
is noted lor its schools Vermont is so named Irom its hills, 
called the Green Mountains. Connecticut means lon^ vivcy 

880. The seven Middle Atlantic States aie New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. New York, called the Eknpirc Slate, has the 
largest population of any State m the Union, and its commerce 
is the most extensive. Pennsylvania, named after its ioimclcr, 
Penn, produces large cpiantUies of inw, (oaU and kerosene oil, 
and in pojnilation and wealth is Uie second Stale ol the Union. 
Mandand was named aitm* the Queen ol Charles I , \hrginia 
was liist s(3tUed by Sir Waltei Raleigh m 1584, and was named 
alter Queen Eli/abcTh, the virgin c|ucen It is noted for its 
tobacco. The State was divided during the Civil War 

881. 'riie four Southern Atlantic States arc North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Carolina was named 
after Charles I.; Georgia after George II. North Carolina 
produces large quantities of tar and Intch ; South Carolina is 
noted lor its rice ; Florida was so called by the Spaniards on 
account of its beautiful flowci.s. 

882. I'hc twelve North Central States are Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Ohio 
ranks next to Pennsylvania foi wealth and population. 
Illinois is called the Prairie State ; IMichigan is noted for its 
co])}icr ; Missoni i for its iron and coal Kansas, Minnesota, 
'’North Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota and Indiana are the 
chief wheai-^rotmn^ States. Indiana was so called because 
Indians were numerous The Indian names of some of the 
States have the following meanings • Ohio, lieaiiUfitl River ; 
Illinois, Great People ; Michigan, Great Lake ; Wisconsin, Wild 
Rushing River \ IMinncsota, Sky-Biuc Water, Iowa, Beautiful 
Land] Missouri, Mud River, Ncbiaska, Shallow Water] 
Kansas, Smoky River, 
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883. The eight vSoiith Central State/, arc Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. Kentucky has rcmarkal>lc caves ; Alabama and 
Mississippi arc cotton States ; Louisiana is the chid 
State , Texas is the largest State in the Union. It was annexed 
to the United States in 1S45. It is a cattle-breeding State. The 
iarms, called ranches or ranges, at'c tended by men on horse- 
back called cowboys. The State of Oklahoma is composed 
of the old Territories known as Oklahoma and Indian Terrltoi v 
It was admitted a State in 1906. Kentucky means The Junid 
Dark with Blood', Alabama, Here lUe Rest', Mississippi, 
Father of Waters , Texas, Hunting Ground, 

884. The nine Western States arc Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, anrl 
California. Washington, Oregon, and Calilornia are on tlie 
Pacific Coast, the others are inland. Califoinia, Nevada, and 
Colorado are noted for their gold and silver mines, ('ahfurnia 
also produces large quantities of grain and fruh. The name 
means hoi furnace, the State being so called on account of its 
great summer heat. The Yosemite Falls, in California, are 
half a mile in height Colorado is so called from the bright 
colour of its rocks Utah, admitted as a Slate in 1896, is 
mainly a region of inland drainage, and includes an extensive 
salt desert and the Great Salt Lake. 

885. The Territories arc New Mexico, Arizona, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. New Mexico and Arzona arc dry and moun- 
tainous districts lying between California and Texas. Alaska 
was purchased from Russia in 1867. It is a cold and desolate 
region, inhabited by a few American and European settlers and 
various Indian tribes, but contains rich gold fields, and has 
valuable seal and salmon fisheries, Hawaii (Sandwich Isles) 
was annexed by the United States in 1898 and made a Tcrritoiy 
m 1900. 

886. Towns. Washington (293,000), in Columbia, on tlic 
Potomac, is the capital, and the place where Congx'ess meets. 
It is one of the handsomest cities in the. world, and is in nearly 
the same latitude as Lisbon and Peking. New York (3,716,000) , 
on an island at the mouth of the liudson, is the largest city in 
America, and the second commercial city in the world. Nearly 
one-half of the whole foreign trade of the United Stales passes 
through New York. Brooklyn and New Jersey, at the opposite 
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bide ol the river, ax‘c now parts of New York, Brooklyn is 
united to New York proper by a magnificent suspension bridge. 
Boston (ooo.ooo) . on tlie east coast, the capital ot Massachusetts, 
has the largest trade next to New York. The Revolution m 
1773 commenced here, and the Baitle of Bunker's Hill took 
place m the neighbourhood Harvard U niversiiv , the oldest 
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in the States, is in a suburb of Boston. Near to Boston is 
Plymouth, wdiei’C the Pilgriin Fathers landed, Chicago 
{r. 873. 000), in Illinois, on the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan, is an important port and a great railway centre, and 
has a large trade in provivsions. It is now the second city in the* 
States, Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 011 the 
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Delaware, is the third city in the United States. Li is a lar^e 
inanufcaturin^ town and a literary and scientific ccntie. 

887. St Louis (612,000) in Alissonri, a. little below the junction 
ot the Missouri and the Mississippi, is a place of i^reat trade, and, 
in population, the fourth city in the States. San Francisco (3 56,000) , 
on the Pacific coast, is the largest city in California, and exports large 
quantities of grain, fruit, wool, gold, and quicksilver, ft was recently 
almost destroyed by an earthquake. Pittsburg, on the Ohio, iu the 
west of Pennsylvania, and Cleveland, south of Lake Jiric, are the 
chief scats of the iron manufactures. Buffalo, on the (Cistern ex- 
tremit}’’ of Lake Erie, is a place of great importance, being the centre 
of the trade between New York and the Lake ports. It has also 
large iron-works. Detroit [The Strait) is in the strait separating 
Lakes Pluron and Eric. Baltimore, in Maryland, on Chesapeake 
Bay, has large, exports of flour. Richmond, on the James river, is 
the capital of Virginia. Charleston, in South Carolina, is tiic chief 
port in the south-east. New Orleans, in Louisiana, founded by the 
Iwench in 1717, is situated on the Mississippi, and is the seat of the 
cotton trade. Westward, Galveston is the chief port of Texas. 
Cincinnati, on the Ohio, is noted for its pork market and large 
agricultural exports. Salt Lake City is the capital of Utah, and was 
the chief seat of the Mormons. 


MEXICO 

888. Mexico lies to the south of the United States and 
stretches southward till it meets the States of Central Anicrica.. 
It extends from sea to sea taking in the wliole of the narrowing 
southern limb of North America. Its area is about 767,000 
square miles. The west coast has the long narrow Peninsula of 
California running parallel with it for 900 miles and separateil 
from the raainlancl by the Gulf of California. Acalpulco, 
further south, is the best harbour of the country, and one of 
the finest in the world. On the eastern coast, in the south, the 
peninsula of Yucatan stretches northwards and forms part Of 
the large curve of the Gulf of Mexico. Tampico, Vera Cruz 
and Campeachey are the best liai-bours on this coast. The 
principal river, the Rio Grande del Norte, which forms the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico, flows into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Long chains of mountains, or conlillems, run 
from noith to south at a little distance from the eastern and 
western coasts, converging in the south. Between them is a 
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l<abic-lan(l from 6,000 to S.ooo fcei high in the south and 
sloping; gradually to the north. Much of the elevated land has 
been built up by the outflow of innumerable volcanoes. The 
highest volcanic peaks are Orizaba (18,250 ft.), and Popocatepetl 
(17,320). Neaily a dozen otheis arc over 12,000 ft., and some 
arc of iinwsurpasscd beauty. 

889. Climate and Products. The coasts arc hot and 
unlicalthy, but the mountain slopes and the plateaux of the 
inteiior arc temjicratc and pleasant The rainfall on the 
eastern and south-western coasts is abundant, but in the 
north-west it is defleient and there the summer heat is exces- 
sive The chiot rains are in the summer months. The soil 
is rich, and very lertile when well-watered. There are exten- 
sive forests of firs on the higher mountain slopes. At lower 
elevations maho^anv and logwood flourish The mau^vove, 
and various kinds of cacivs, grow to an immense size in the 
lowlands of Yucatan Maize and wheat are giown ui large 
(puintitics. Barley, coiton, sn^ar cane, hemp, tobacco, cocoa, 
and toffee are also grown. Laigc herds of cattle at*c raised on 
the plateaux Mexico is very rich in minerals, but, owing to 
the unsettled state of the country, its resources, which include 
^old, silver, copper, platinum, lead, iron, antimony, and quick- 
silver, have been but partially developed Its silver mines 
arc among the richest in the world, 

890. Communications and Commerce. Roads aic bad, and 
many of them arc still infested with robbers. I'here arc now 
about 12,000 miles of railway open Mexico has no navigable 
rivers. There is a fair amount of trade along the coast but 
the foi'eign trade is compai ativcly small, amounting to about 
^27, 000, 000. The chief exports are silver, copper, gold, hemp, 
coffee, and hides ; and the imports arc machinciy, textiles, 
alcoholic liquors, and chemicals. There are few industries, 
mining and coiton weaving being the chief. 

891. People and Government. The total population is 
about 14 millions One-third of the people are of Indian 
descent. The Spaniards, though not very numerous, arc 
the most influential class ; the rest are of mixed race. Almost 
all are Roman Catholics. Till recently education was much 
neglected, now it is free and eominilsory. Spanish is the 
language commonly spoken. At an early period the country 
was peopled by the Toltecs, a mild and civilized race. They 
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wei'c conquered by the Aztecs, a warlike people who offered 
human sacrifices to their god of war, Mexitli, from whom the. 
counti^y took its name. Ruins of large temples, j^yramids, and 
palaces erected by them still exist both in Mexico and Central 
America. They were conquered by the Spaniards under Cortez 
in 153.1. In 1821 the Mexicans declared themselves inde- 
pendent, but their territoi*y has since been much rediu'cd by 
the union of Texas, California, New Mexico, and Utah, Avith the 
United States. Mexico is u Federal Republic comprised of ^-50 
States, each of which has its own constitution, government and 
laws. The President holds office for six years, an<I the legisla- 
tive power is vested in a Congress and Senate. 

892. Towns. Mexico (3^4,721). the capital, situated on a 
beautiful plain, 7,500 feet above the sea, contains some splendid 
public buildings. It stands in tlie midst of a grand circle of 
volcanic mountains, including Popocatepetl. Puebla, south- 
east of Mexico, is the second city in populalion (03,000). 
Guadalajara, famous for its pottery, is the third. Leon is a 
thriving commercial town of 63,000 inhabitants. Vera Cruz, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, is the principal seaport, but. like most 
of the towns on the Gulf, is very unhealthy. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


893. Central America is a narrow strip of country lying 
between Mexico and Panama , Long ranges of mountains run 
through its entire length, with high tablelands in the north, 
and a lower plain on the east about midway between the 
northern and southei*n limits. In the south the highlands flroj^ 
to a lower level in the Isthmus of Panama. A great many 
volcanoes are still active, and earthquakes arc sometimes very 
destructive. There are many lakes in the highlands. Lake- 
Nicaragua, the largest of , these, is 100 miles long, and from 
it the San Juan river flows into the Caribbean Sea. 

894. The climate of Central America is very similar to that 
of Mexico except that the rainfall is heavier. The Mosquito 
Coast, along the north-western borders of the Caribbean Sea, 
is swampy and very unhealthy. Silver mines ai*e numerous 
but are little worked. Logwood, indigo, coffee and mahogany 



are the principal proilncts. Cotile are raised in the ceniral 
]ii£>h]an(l disiiK'ta. The iiihabitcUits arc of the same races as 
arc found in IMexico Central America threw off the yoke of 
S]xnin in and is now dividcfl into five small Republics. 

895. (kTATKMAi V lies soLitli of Mcxico cXiid has a population 
of nearly 2 nnlhons Its capitah New Guatemala, is the largest 
town in Central America South of it lies San Salvador with 
a population ot a million. Eastwaids is T-Ionduras with a 
much largci aica but a population of only threc-cpiartcrs of a 
nullion. Truxillo is a seaport on the Caribbean Sea, and the 
very ancient town of Tegucigalpa is the capital Nicaragua 
extends from the Pacific on the west to the Carribcan on the 
east. Its population is liall a million. Managua is the 
capital, but the largest town is Leon. Moic than twenty 
years ago it was proposeil to unite the iVtlantic and the Pacific 
by canals through I.ake Nicaragua, but the project is in 
abeyance Costa Rk'a vStretebes south-east from Nitaragua 
to Panama, with a population ol only 330, ooo San Jose 
i.s the capital 

896. Briitsh IIoniwiras, south ot Vucatan, is a .small 
English Colony with large exjiorts ol 7 i?oJiogain' and logwood 
Its area xs 7,500 square miles, and its population about 30,000. 
'J'he chief town is Belize. 


WEST INDIES 

897. The West Inches consist of several groups of islands 
extending in a double curve between Florida and the mouths 
of tlic Orinoco. They are of diftercnl geological structure 
but all arc cxtiemely beautitiil, and, with the exception of 
the Bahamas, exceedingly icrtilc. The principal groups ai-e 
the Baha'mas, the Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles* 
The Lesser Antilles include the Virgin Islands in the north, the 
Leeward Islands in the middle, and the Windward Islands in the 
south. The Greater Antilles include Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, 
and Porto Rico. The entire area of the islands is about 05,000 
.scpiarc miles. The population is about b mihions About 
one-sixth are Whites ; the rcniamder are Ncgroc's and Mulat- 
toCwS. All tlie islands except Hayti aic subject to European 
or American powers. 
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898. Climate, etc. Except in elevated districts the climate 
is hot, thouf>h relieved by daily sea-breezes Hurricanes are 
soinctiines veiy destructive and earthquakes are felt occa- 
sionally Several of the islands are volcanic, and eruptions of 
great seventy sometimes occur. In 1902 the town of St. 
Pierre, in the French Island of Maitinique, was totally 
destroyed by an eruption of Mont Pelee, and ovci 20,000 
people perished At the same lime there was an eruption of 
La Souffriere, m St Vincent, an English island, which was still 
more severe though not so destructive of life. 

899. Products and Commerce. Maize, yams and cassava 
are the principal food crops. Yams form the chief vegetable 
food of the negroes, Sagai . tobacco, coffee, cocoa and spices 
are also largely giown Sugar cane was the chief source of 
wealth to some of the islands, espcciall}?- Jamaica, but the 
sugar-growing and manulacturiiig industry has greatly de- 
clined owing to the competition of beet sugar Many fruits, 
such as pnicapptcs, oranges, limes, coconuts and bananas grow 
to perfection. 1'he chief exports arc sugar, molasses and rum 
(principally from Jamaica), tobacco (from Cuba and Hayti) 
fruits, and coffee. The imports arc manufactured goods of all 
kinds, and food-stuffs 

900. Cuba, the largest of the West Indian Islands, and 
Porto Rico, lormcrly under Spam, were recently ceded to the 
United States. Havana, the capital ot Cuba, is a large com- 
mercial city \rith a fine harbour, and is noted for its cigars. 
Cuba has an aiea of ^6,000 square miles, and is nearly as large 
as all the other islands taken together. The population is 
about 1 1 - millions. Porto Rico has a poxmlation of Soo,ooo 

901. Hayti, or San Domingo, is the next laigest island. 
It is divided into two independent Republics, neither being 
well governed. The Negro Republic of Hayti includes the 
western part of the island, and has a population of over a 
niillioii. The capital is Port-au-Prince. The eastern part, 
with a population of 600,000, forms the Spanish Creole 
Dominican Republic. Its capital is San Domingo, the first 
city founded by the Spaniards in the New World. 

902. The British islands comprise six Governments. 
Jamaica lies south of Cuba. It is the largest of the British 
islands, and has a population of 806,000, Kingston, the capital 
is a flourishing seaport with a population of 46,000. The Turks 
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and Caicos Islands arc under the Government ol Jamaica. 
The Leeward Islanixs lie south-easi of Hayti. Antigua is the 
seat of Government. The Windward Islands sweep in a 
curve from Poito Rico to Trinidad. All the islands are under 
one Governor resident at St. George *s, Grenada, but each has 
its own institutions and administration. Barbados, east of 
the Windward Islands is the oldest British possession in the 
West Indies. The Bahamas, north-east of Cuba, arc a iiuiu- 
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erous group of smail islands upon one of which Columbus firsf 
landed. Trlnidad, with an area of 1,754 square miles, lies 
opposite the mouth of the Orinoco. It is noted for its pitch 
lake. Port of Spam, the best harbour in the West Indies, Is 
the chief town. 

903. The principal French islands are Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. There are also a few small islands belonging to 
the Dutch and the Danes, 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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904. The continent of South America lies to the south-east 
of North America with which it is connected by a belt ot rocky 
land at one point less than 50 miles across. This is the Isthmus 
of Panama which separates the Atlantic Ocean on the cast 
irom the Pacific on the west In shape South America strongly 
resembles Africa, though it is neither so long nor so broad, 
being not quite 4,000 miles from its extreme north era point, 
Cape Gallinas, to its southern point, Cape Horn, and about 
3,300 miles in breadth from Cape Parina on the west to Cape 
Branco on the cast. In aiea it is about 7 million square miles, 
and two-thirds of its surface lies within the tropics. 

905. Coast-line. The coast-line is regular, though less vSO 
than that of Africa Tlieic are but few peninsulas, though a 
great number of small bays ; and no very large islands. As in 
the case ol Africa the continental shelf is broadest m the south- 
east of the continent, where it stretches out into the Southern 
Ocean for over 500 miles. I'he Falkland Islands, which belong 
to Biitain, are continental islands, and ate part of the South 
American land-mass, A great number of rocky islands, foi 
the most part very small, fringe the south and south-west 
coasts. The largest of these, Tierra del Fuego, forms the extreme 
southern point of the tapering continent, and is separated from 
the mainland by a very lunrow strait named the Straits of 
Magellan. The westetn c'oast is dcfine<l by the long range of 
the Andes which runs at no great distance from the water 
throughout the whole length of the continent. Except in 
parts of Peru, where the mountains descend abruptly to the 
sea, there is a narrow coastal plain, widest in central Chile 
where it varies from 20 to 35 miles. The coast dips quickly 
and deep waters are soon reached. The only large opening 
on the western coast is the Gulf of Guayaquil m Ecuador. 
More than 2,000 miles further south lies the natural harbour 
of Valparaiso, the chief port of Chile. iVbout 450 miles west of 
Valparaiso rise the small islands of Juan Fernandez, which 
belong to Chile, though not to America as a continent. 
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906. The castc'rn coasl is much moic iiulenied than tho 
western The cliic'f ports aie Buenos Ayres in tin* Ai^enliue, 
souih oi the La Plata estuaiy , Rio de Janeiro in Biazil, just 
within the tiopic of Capuconi, one ol the finest hat hours 111 
the world ; and Bahia nearly ooo miles tiuther noith. From 
Cape Branco the coast-hne runs N W to the mouth ot the 
Amazon which is more than 100 miles broad For n(\irly i.ooo 
miles further the coast of Guiana is low. and skirted with chmse 
mangrove swamps as lar as the gieat delta of the Orinoco, 
From this point the northern, or Caribbean, coast is loeky ah 
the way to the Gulf of Darien, At tlu‘ extreme north it is 
broken by the Gulf of Venezuela which communicates with the 
scadake of Maracaibo The towns along this ]iart aie luoaMy 
built on the narrow slope towards the sea The contiueutal 
islands of Trinidad and Tobago (belonging to Britain) aie 
separated by a narrow strait from the peninsula of Paria noith 
of the Orinoco delta. 

907. Surface, The mOvSt striking feature in the configura- 
tion of South America is the vast mountain system ol the Andes, 
Avhich run in a series ol almost paiallcl chains, or covdiltcra^, 
from north to south alone the western side ol the contmenl. 
approaching the water so closely avS to leave in some places hut 
a few miles between the sea and the mountains 'flu^ chain, 
which extends almost without a bicak through the entire 
length of the continent, is the longest chain in the world. 
Many of its peaks rise to a height of over 20,000 feet The 
highest, Aconcagua, in Chile, is 23,080 feet, but Sorato and 
Illimani in Bolivia, east of Lake Titicaca, and Chimborazo in 
Ecuador, are not much less, There are a great number of 
extinct volcanoes, and very many active ones, in this chain, 
and along its whole coiu'sc earthquakes are of common occur- 
rence, In the northern portion of the continent, just north of 
the equator, is the Plateau of Guiana, and further south and 
east the higher and much more extensive Brazil Plaleau» which 
occupies most of the eastern projection of the (continent, 

908. In the centre of the continent is a vast plain, or scries 
of plains, which form the basins of the three rivers Orinoco, 
Amazon, and La Plata. The xdains in the northern part of 
the continent are called llanos, and arc covered with green 
grass for part of the year only. Further south they aie called 
pampas, and the vegetation is more abundant. There arc few 
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lai'ge lakes except Titicaca, the northern part of whicli is in 
Peru and the soutlieni in Bolivia. T-akc 'Titicaca is situated 
on a plateau of the same name, and is 12.50(1 feet above sea- 
level. It drains into Lake Aullagas to the vsnuth, which, 
having no outlet, is salt. At the point on the Isthmus of 
Panama where South America joins North or Central 
America, a railway connects the port of Colon (or Aspinwall) 
on the Atlantic side with tin) ])ort of l^anaina on the Paciiic 
side, a distance of about .{5 inilo.s. The Panama Canal 
aci'oss the isthmus, wliich was begun in uSSi by a. fo'cneh 
Company, is now being continued by the LTniled States 
Crovernment. Such a canal, uniting the Atlantic and the 
Paciiic, will be of immense commercial value. But to the 
Cnited States it will be of still greater im])orta,nce from a 
strategic point of view, since it will give rapid naval com- 
munication between its eastern and western ceJasts, 

909. Rivers. The northern portion of the continent is 
drained by the Orinoco which rises in the ('olombian, or 
western, part of the Gniaua Plateau. It receives numerous 
tributaries, and bringing down a large volume of water rich in 
mud has formed a broad delta through the numerous clianncls 
of which it flows into the Atlantic The highlands of Guiana 
are separated from those of Brazil by the broad plain of the 
river Amazon, which takes its rise in the high Andes within 
30 miles of the Pacific Ocean, It flows at first north, then 
east, and with its many tributaries, some of which arc them- 
selves large rivers, drains an area of 2,500,000 square miles, 
and empties its vast flood into the Atlantic at the , Equator. 
Though not the longest, the Amazon is the largest river in the 
world. Its length is 3,000 nailes, and it is navigable for 2,600 
miles from its month. Its course is mostly over low, fiat land, 
and through dense tropical forests called setoas. Its northern 
tributaries are the Japura and the Rio Negro. From the 
south it receives the Purus, Madeira, Tapajos and Zinguf 
Except on the Madeira, i*apids render the navigation of these 
tributaries difficult. 

910. The basin of the La Plata lies south of that of the 
Amazon. The two great rivers Paraguay and Parana drain 
the lower slopes of the Brazil Plateau. -They unite at the 
soil th- western corner of the State of Paraguay, from which 
point their joint stream flows south-west, and after receiving 
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other rivers from the eastern slopes of the Ancles, curves to 
the east forming the Rio de la Plata. Shortly befoie reaching 
the sea it receives the watei s of the Uruguay which drains the 
southern hills of the Plateau, and for threc-foui'ths of 

its length forms a ]iohtical boundaiy The volume of water 
which the Rio de la Plata thus pours into the Atlantic is 
greater than that of any other nvei in the world save the 
Amazon and the Congo. Further south the plains of Pata 
gonia and Aigeniina are drained by the Colorado, the Negro, 
and the Chubut, rivers which flow eastwards from the Andes. 

91 1. Climate. About two-thirds of South America lies 
within the tropics, but being well watered the temperature 
is not so high as that of similar lalitiidcs in other continents 



No part of South America has an average mean temperature 
of 85'^F., a mean which is found both in Central America and 
India, and very extensively in Africa. The western half of the 
continent is considerably cooler than the eastern. This is due 
to the fact that the warm Brazil Current flows southward along 
the east coast, while in the west the cold Humboldt Current, 
flowing from the south, pushes the isotherms sharply north- 
ward. The Caribbean coastal plain, where a moist heat pre- 
vails almost all the year, is the hottest part of the continent. 
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912. The rainfall is licavy in the valley ol the Ama/on. 
where, accordingly, dense lorests prevail. Tt is heavy also 
along the coast of Guiana, and abundant ovei almost I he 
whole of the north and north-east oi the coiilinent. h2ast 
and west of the Andes the conditions as to rainiall tliller 
completely as we pass from north to south. It is the south- 
east trade winds which bring to the highlands of Brazil and 
the valley of the Amazon their abundant supply of water. 

But the Andes present 
nn impassable barrier to 
these winds, and the 
coasts of Peru and N. 
Chile, having no sea 
winds, remain dry and 
barren 'Flic southern 
part of the continent, 
how<'ver, is within the 
region of the ^‘roaring 
lortics,” or sonlhcrn 
anti-trade winds, wliicli 
blow from the north- 
west. The south- 
western coasts, there- 
fore, receive abundant 
ram, and the Andes 
once again nitciiiosc a 
baiaier which, this time, 
cuts the rain off from 
the east. Along the 
coasts of Guiana and N. 
Brazil the rams fall in 
spring and autumn, and 
at both seasons are exceptionally heavy 

9x3, Vegetation. On account ol its abundant nunfalF 
South America is distinguished for its dense forests with 
giant creepers, and its rich grassy plains Maize, cassava, 
plantains, sugar, coffee, cocoa, indigo, and cotton grow in 
abundance. Mahogany, logwood, and Brazil-wood trees are 
found in the forests. Palms are niunerous. The ivory-palm 
and cinchona, the latter yielding quinine, are natives oi this 
part of the globe. 
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914. The South American Plain is divided into the 

rc\i;ions oi the //aaoi or snoannahs, m the north , the sch'us or 
h^resl plains in the centre , and the />u/n/vrs in the soutli 'Fho 
lliDios aic covered with iich grass at the close ot the rainy 
season ; but the vegetation is deshoyed dining the hot 
weather, and the ground opens in wide cracks The lorcst 
plains consist ot dense |ungle The pujjipas arc covered lor a 
great part of the year wnth tall grass and thistles, cvhich are 
binni up in the hot season. Vast henP ol cattle aie raised 
on these plains. 

915. Animals. 1'he llama and alpaca are toiind on the 
Andes Tho tapir, sloth, ant-eater, armadillo, anil man^j^ 
vaiietics ol monkeys, inhabit the ioic.sts. The puma and 
jaguar are the jinncipal beasts oi prey Horses and cattle 
bi ought fiom ICiirope have multiplied exceedingly, and now 
uin wild in various parts. The condor, a kind oi vnllurc 
ioiiuft on die Amies, is the largest bird ol ]ircy, llic i*hea, 
a kind ot small osliich, is Icmnd in the south Humming- 
birds, some bcaicely huger than a bee, aic numerous in Brazil 
and CUuana Alligators and serpents arc pleutiiul, and some 
are ot great size. Bats are likewise very common The large 
vampire bat sometimes sucks the blood of horses and mules 
during the night. One of the most remarkable animals is the 
gymnotus, or electric eel, which .stuns its prey w'lth an clcctnc 
shock. The insects aie rcmaikablc for their number, size, and 
brilliancy. 

916. Minerals. The precious metals are iound, more or 
less, all along the Andes, but, on account of the disturbed 
condition of most of the States, the mines have been greatly 
neglected tor many years Gold and diamonds are found in 
Brazil, Chile produces large quantities of copper, as well as 
ot nitrates, which occur on the surface of the rainless districts 
and are collected and exported. Salt and coal arc met witli 
in various parts. 

917* People, About one-thiid of the iiiliabiiants are of 
lAiropeau descent, tdiiclly Spanish and Portuguese ; the re- 
mainder are Indians, Negroes, and mixed races Spanish and 
Poituguese are the chiel languages. Long before America 
was known to Europe the peo]>le of I’eru vveie comparatively 
civilized. The Empire of the Incas extended over a largo 
pari of the west of the continent:, and there are many interest- 







ing remains of lortiiiccl cities, temples, aqueducts and roads, 
which show that before the Incas were subjugated by the 
Spaniards they had made great advance in architecture, 
engineering, and many -of the arts of life In many places 
Indians still form a large piopoiLion of the inhabitants, and 
much of the labour of the coimtiy is performed by them 
The Negroes were formerly slaves, but most of them have 
been emancipated. In the first half of the i6th century the 
Portuguese colonised Brazil, and the Spaniards the rest of the 
continent In the early part of the 19th century the Spanish 
colonies revolted and set up Republics Brazil also became 
independent of Portugal, and was first made a Kingdom, then 
an Empire and finall}^ a Republic. With the exception ol 
Guiana, the States of South America arc now all Republics. 
Most of them have sufiered greatly horn internal dissensions, 
and are hopelessly in debt. The education of the people is 
backward everywhere Roman Catholicism is the prevailing 
religion. 

PANAMA 

918. This small Republic was a Department ol Colonibia 
till 1903, when it asserted its independence and was u])hcld 
by the United States of Amexica. It includes 480 miles of the 
nariowcst part of the isthmus, varying in width from thirty-five 
to 100 miles. The soil is extremely rich and productive. 
India-rubber, coffee, cocoa, and fruit, especially bananas, are 
the chief exports. Panama, on the Pacific, and Colon, or 
Aspinwall, on the Caribbeaui Sea, connected by a railway, 
are two ports through which much of the trade with California 
passes. 

COLOMBIA 

919. The United States of Colombia, formerly called 
New Granada, lie cast of the Isthmus of Panama. The area 
is about 470,000 square miles, and the population is estimated 
at 4 millions. Three ranges of the Andes traverse the west of 
the country. The eastern districts consist of llanos. The 
State is rich in minerals, and both gold and silver are found 
in considerable quantities. Coffee, tobacco, cotton, and hides 
are the chief exports. 
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920. Towns. Bogota, (lie cajntal, is a wcll-luiilt city on 
plain neaily o.oot) led ahtn'c the sea. The chid commerdal 
towns are Barranquilla, eomicctcd with the coast by rail, and 
Medehin, the chid mining centre. 

ECUADOR 

921. ICcuADon lies neailv on the ctpuitor, whence it derives 
its mime. It is Iioimded on the north hy Colombia, on the 
south by IVrii, and on the west by the Pacific The area is 
ri(),ooo s([iruo miles, and the population over 1,200,000. 
1'he Galapagos {or Tortoise) Islands lying about Ooo miles to 
the west belong to Ecuador. The east ol Ecuador is level. 
In the west the Andes lorm a double chain, enclosing a 
tcilile valley. Tlie eastern chain inchulcs Cotopaxi, the most 
terrific \olcano m the w'oii 1, fiom the crater ol wbicli flames 
sometimes shoot up hall a mile in height. Piclixncha, near 
(Juito, and Chimborazo are other lofty peaks. 

922. Towns. Quito, the capital, is situated ncaily on the 
etpiator, in a beautiful valley 9,500 feet above the sea. 
Guayaquil, in the sonth-wxst, is the pimcipal seaport. It is 
subject to frequent and severe earthquakes, and all buildings, 
even the chinches, are consti acted of bamboos and plastered 
wnth mud. The diicf export is cocoa. 

VENEZUELA 

923. Venezuela is situated to the cast of Colombia, be- 
tween the Caribbean Sea and Brazil. It embraces two-thirds 
of the basin of the Orinoco, and consists in part of vast llanos 
which support immense herds of cattle, horses and mules. 
Coffee, cocoa, and hides, are the chief exports. The area is 
594,000 square miles, and the population is about 2,300,000. 

^ 924. Towns. Caracas, the capital, is a hne town, 3,000 

feet above sca 4 evel. It is connected by rail with its flourish- 
ing seaport, La Guay r a. Maracaibo is a port in the north-west. 

GUIANA 

925. Guiana is bounded on tiie north by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Brazil, and on the north wvest by Venezuela. 
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The area, is about iiSo.ooo square uiiles, and the ]>opuluti<)n 
over 350,000. (hiiaua is the only coimiry in vSoutli America 
now held Ruropean Powers. I'i is di\'ided into thnte parts ; 
the cast belongs to the Frcncli, tlio midfllc to the Dutch, 
and the west to the British. The coasts ai'c low and hot. 
The rainfall is greater than in any other part <vf the world 
except the Khilsi Hills, north of Calcutta. Sugar, nun, 
molasses, and Cayenne pepper arc the principal exports. 
Europeans and Negroes inhabit the sca.-board and the interior 
is occupied by Indian tribe.s. Guiana does not sulfer from 
either earlliquakes or hurricanes. 

926. British Gniana inci tides a full half of the whole 
countxy. It is divided into three chstricts, one of which, 
Demerara, gives its name to tlic colony. 11 ic country is one 
of great natural wealth, but needs developing. Sugar, cottoix, 
coffee, cocoa, and rice are largely grown. Georgetown, a beau- 
tiful town at the mouth of the Dcmerara river, is the capital. 
Dutch Guiana is sometimes called Surinam. The capital is 
Paramaribo, on the Surinam river. French Guiana is noted 
for its exports of chillies, called Cayenne pepper. It is 
swampy and unhealthy, and is now used £is a convict settle- 
ment, The capital is Cayenne, on an island. 

BRAZIL 

927. Brazil is bounded on the north by Venezuela and 
Guiana, on the east by the Atlantic, on the soutli by Urugiuiy, 
and on the west by Paraguay, Bolivia, and Pern. It is an 
immense country with an area oi 3,200,000 .square miles, being 
the fifth largest State in the world. The population is about 
14 millions. About one-sixtli are whites; the remainder arc 
mixed races, Negroes and Indians. A law was passed in 1871 
for the gradual emancipation of the Negro slaves. The interior 
is peojpied chiefly by wandering tribes of Indians. 

928. Natural Resources. The diamond mines on the up|jer 
paid of the Franci.sco River are among tiic most [)i-c?duct{\'e 
in the world. Gold is found in the same district in considerable 
quantities. Only a small part of the coimtiy is under culfiva- 
tion, the greater part being covered by rich, and in some 
places almost impenetrable forest. Coffee, sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, cocoa, manioc or cassava, rice and wheat, with Brazil- 
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wood, mahogany and othei limbers, arc the principal vege- 
table ])r()duL lions Hall the lohce giouu in the world is 
piodnced in Diazil Immense herds oi wild cattle roam over 
the grassy plains. Codec, cotton sugar, caoutchouc or 
india-rubber, and hides arc the chid exports ; cotton goods 
and metals, the chid imports. 

929. Towns. Rio de Janeiro (780,000), the capital, used to 
be the largest commeu'ial cily in South America, but it is now 
second to Fhionos Ayres in Aigentina It is a handsome city 
and its harbour is one ol the finest in the world It has nn- 
iivallcd botanic gardens Bahia (200,000) on the Bay ol All 
Saints, wQvS the former capital, and is the second city of the 
Republic. Pernambuco and Maranhao are seaports in the 
north Para, or Belem, near the southern mouth oi the 
Amazon, exports mdia-nibbei. 

PJlRU 

930. IhiULi IS bemnded on the north by Ecuador, on the 
east by Binzii and Bolivia, and on the west by the Pacific. 
Hie aica is neaily 700,000 square miles, and the population 
is about pboo.ooo. The sea-coast is sandy and and. The 
ccntie IS travel sed by the double range of the Andes, enclosing 
elevated tablcdaiKis. The east(‘rn pari consists ot immeiwc 
plains coveied with grass and torests, and di'aincd by the 
tiibutarics of the Amazon. On the coast no rain falls, and 
tliundcr and lightning are unknown. Peru is the home of 
the cinchona tree, the bark of which, still known as “ Pcuivian 
Bark,^' yields quinine. Out the tree is now cultivated in 
many tropical countries. Eoimerly Peru had exceedingly 
rich silver mines, but their yield is greatly reduced. The 
principal exports arc silver and copper ore, alpaca wool, 
cotton, sugar and coffee. 

^ 931. Towns. Lima (130,000) the capital, seven miles 
from the sea, is the oldest Spanish town in South America. It 
was founded by Pizarro in 1535, and the cathedral contains his 
tomb. Its university is the oldest in America. Callao (31,000) 
is the port of Lima. One ol the most wonderful mountain 
railways in the world now unites Callao and Lima with the 
silver mines of Pasco, 13,720 feet above the sca.'^thc most 
elevated town in the world. Arequipa, inland in the south, 
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is connected by a railwa}’' over tbe \iulcs with T.nke Fiticaca, 
on whicii there aic now hteaineis, I'rojn Lake I'ilieac'a the 
railway goes noi*th-wcst to Cuzco, upwauls of 1 1,000 l('cl .ibove 
the sea, the capital oi the ancient monarchy of the Incas, and 
containing the remains of a magmticcnt temple ol the sun 

BOLIVIA 

932. Bolivia lies south-east ol Peru, and is entirely inland, 
having lost in 1884, in a war with Chile, the little strip ol the 
Pacific coast which it loimerly possessed. Its area is 703,000 
square miles, and the population 1,816,000, chicliy Indians. 
The two chains of the Ancles which contain the lolty peaks of 
Sorata and Illimani enclose in the centre a large table-land 
13,000 feet in height The eastern districts lorm pait of the 
basin of the Amazon. 

933- Bolivia is celebiatcd lor the silver mine of Potosi, 
from which silver to the value of ;^6oo, 000,00a has been ob- 
tained during the last 300 years The produce is now com- 
paratively small. Silver copper and other metals, india- 
rubber, cocoa, and coffee arc the chief exports. Sucre (21,000) 
is the capita], but La Paz, connected by I'ail with Lake Titicaca, 
is the largest city (57,000) Potosi, 13,000 feet above the sea, 
IS now much decayed 


CHILE 

934. Chile, or Ciijli, occupies a, very long, narrow stii]> 
of territory between the Andes and the Pacific Oce<in. It 
extends from Peiai to Cape Horn. The area is about 293.000 
square miles, and the population 2,080.000. Rain seldom tails 
in the north but in the south is taiiiy abumlant. Maize, wheat, 
vines and olives are largely cultivated 'I'o wards the south 
there are forests of magnificent pine tiees. Chopper and silver 
are produced m considerable cjiiantities Tlic ]:>nncipal exports 
Eire nitre, copper and silver ; the imports, cotton goods, .sugax, 
and cattle. 

935. Santiago (291,000), the capital, is an inland cit^o in a 
fertile district. Valparaiso (135,000) the port of Santiago, 
and a large commercial city, is the chief seaport on the west 
coast of the continent. Coquimbo, a seaport in the north, 
has kirge exports of copper, 
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STATES OF LA PLATA 

936. The basin of the La Plata is occnpiod ])y throe repub- 
lics — Uruguay, between the Atlantic and the river Uruguay ; 
the Argentine Republic, by far the largest, Iroin the Andes 
eastwards to the Paraguay and Uruguay rivers ; and Para- 
guay, north-east of Argentina 

A re, I in sqiuue miles. Population. 

Argentine Kepitbuc 1,136,000 5,4x0,000 

ParactXiav 157,000 630,000 

Urugitvy 72,000 930,000 

1 lie whole country is generally level and well-watered. In the 
middle and south there are vast pampas, or grassy plains, 
abounding with wild horses and cattle The inhabitants of 
the plains are chiefly Indians and Gauchos, ol Spanish origin, 
who are expert in using the lasso, a leather thong with a noose 
at one end, by which they capture wild animals, 

937. Wheat and maize are wideL?^ gi'own. Argentina 
includes thousands of square miles of the finest wheat-growing 
laiifl in the world. Barley and sugar arc also grown in all three 
States, Paraguay is noted for the mate (matay) plant, called 
Paraguay tea, which is largely consumed by the inhabitants. 
Aigentina has good I'ailway communications, there being over 
12,000 miles of line connecting most of the chief centres of 
production with the sea. Ui'uguay has over i ,000 miles ; 
Paraguay only a short line of 130 miles The exports are cattle 
and sheep, wool, grrain, meat, hides, tallow, and bone.s * the 
imports are cotton and woollen goods, hardware, coal, and oil. 

938. Towns. Buenos Ayres (810,000), the capital of the 
Argentine Republic, is a large commercial city and seaport 
near the head of the estuary of the La Plata. Rosario is 
an important railway centre.. Monte Video, the capital of 
Uruguay, is situated on the La Plata, and has considerable 
commerce. Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, is situated 
near the junction of the Pilcomayo and Paraguay. 

PATAGONIA 

939. Patagonia is the name of the southern portion of the 
continent east of the Andes, and is included in the Argentine 
Kepiiblic, It is a cold, stony, barren country, thinly inhabited 
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by savage Indians, Westerly winds and almost constant tain 
prevail The Indians live much on hoiseback <in(l subsist 
chiefly on the flesh of wnld animals Tierra del Fuego is <i 
group of islands separated from Patagonia by the Straits ol 
Magellan, and occupied only by a few Indians. The eastciii 
half belongs to the Argentine Republic and the wcslein half 
to Chile. Cape Horn, on Hermit Island, is a steep, dark rook, 
about 600 feet in height, lashed by almost constant storms and 
tempests. 


OCEANIA 

940. The name OCEANIA is commonly used to denote the 
numerous islands, large and small, which lie to the soulh-cast 
of Asia immediately north and south of tlu^ equator, tlu' 
island continent of Australia wdth the neighbouring islands oi 
Tasmania and New^ Zealand, and the vast mnltitiide of smaller 
islands which stud the Pacific The name is convenient il not 
scientific. Strictly speaking Anstiaiasia is, as its name 
indicates, the southern extension of the gieat laiul nniss ot 
Asia, and all the islands lying between Aus.ralia and the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula belong either to the continent ol Asia or 
to that of Australasia. We have already seen (§ 157, 3) that 
both in fauna and flora there is a sharp dividing line running 
immediately to the east of Java, Borneo and the Philippines 
In comparatively recent geological ages all the islands to the 
northwvest of this line had unbroken land connection with 
south-eastern Asia, wdiile most of the islands south-east of this 
line as far as New Guinea w^cre similarly luiited with Australia. 
All these islands are in every sense continejiiah an<l belong 
cither to the northern or southern continental mass. It is 
most convenient, however, to deal with them in the usual w'ay, 
grouping the central islands together as the Malay Aichipelago. 

941. Oceania, as thus defined, may bo divided mio five 
groups of Islands . — 

(i) Malaysia, or the Malay Archipelago, including the Sunda 
Islands. Borneo, the Philippines, Celebes, and the Moliu'cas. 

{2) Australasia, including Australia, Tasmania, and Newv 
Zealand. 
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(3) Melanesia, indiidnij; New Ouinea oj Papua, with nim\er- 
ull^ smaller islands iiortlef'ast oi Austialui and north of New 
Zealand, the inhabilanis nt which aic closely related dark 
races 

(1) Micronesia a \<u^o lunnbci of veiy small islands noith- 
east of ]\le]<inesia. 

(5) Polynesia, which incliidc's nunierous gioiips ot islands 
in the Pamfic between Australasia and A'lictonesia in the west 
and Amonea in the east. 

MALAYSIA 

942. Mai AVsiA, or the Malay Archipelago, is so-called 
beeanse flu* islands arc lai gelv peopled by Malays. The original 
inhabitants w’orc savag<' negro races, wdiom the Malays have 
duven into the interior. 

943. The jMalays have hrowm complexions and lung black 
hnir. Their houses arc made of bamboos, and are generally 
laised on pillars or built on liees. This is patily tor the sake 
ol defence, but chiefly that they may be htted above the 
micii^jna that clings to the caiTli The Malays arc skilful boat- 
men and many of them engage in sca-faring commerce. They 
live under the government of petty Snltiins and profess the 
Muhammadan religion, 

944* I'he islands are generally mountainous and volcanic. 
Goid, diamonds and cutil aie found in Borneo ; good coal is 
also obtained in Labuan, a small island belonging to the 
English. The. climate is warm and the rainfall copious, but 
the general high elevation makes most of the islands pleasant. 
Vegetation is very luxuriant and the islands aic sp^ccially 
noted for their s juices. Pepper, nutmegs, cloves, rice, coffee, 
sugar and indigo, grow in abundance. The tiger, rhinoceros, 
elephant and orang-outang, are found in many of the islands, 
and birds of gay plumage are numerous. 

945, The SuNi'iA IvS LANDS iiiclude Sumatra and Java, with 
numerous smaller islands. They are situated along one of the 
chief lines of volcanic activity (see § 74b and volcanoes, both 
extinct and active, are exceedingly numerous, especially 
in Java. Eartliquakcs also arc common. In the yeai 1772 
one of the largest volcanoes was swallowed up, cari*yiiig with 
it several villages. In 1883 a terrible earlhcpiake, with volcanic 
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eruptions, took place in the Strait of Sunda which separates 
Java from Sumatia, when the little island ot Krakatoa was 
completely destroyed, 



Fig. 102. A typicMl Jliilaytui IFouse. 

946. Sumatra lies on both sides of the equator, south-west 
of the Malay Peninsula from which it is separated by thc'" 
Strait of Malacca. It is a large island having an area of i6t ,000 
square miles. Chains of mountains traverse its whole length. 
Mount Ophir is a lofty peak near the equator, d'hc northern 
parts of the island are held by Native C'hiefs, of whom the 
Sultan of Acheen is the most powerful, The Dutch arc en- 
deavouiing to extend their authority over the whole island. 
Their principal settlements are Padang and Bencoolen on the 



wesi const , and Palembang on the cast coast. Pepper, eamphor 
and rof/ce are the c'hict exports Banca and Billeton, islands 
oil the soutli-east toast belonging to the Dutch, have prodne- 
tue liJi mines. 

947. J \VA IS the most ]X)])uloub island of the Archipelago, 
and the chief seat of the Dutch powci in the cast. It has an 
aiea ot over 50,000 stpiare inih's and a population of about 
2I), 000, 000. It IS t ravel sed by a chain oi mountains con- 
taining about torly volcano^'s The soil is cxccedingl}^ tertile, 
as is always the case with volcanic soil when well watered. 
Coffee, rice, sus^ar, pepper, and cinchona arc produced in large 
c[uantitics. Batavia, on the north-west coast, is an important 
commenual city and the residence ol the Dutch Cxovcrnor- 
Gcmudl Samarang and Surabaya are flourishing towns on 
the north coast 

948. Bali, Sumbawa, Sandalwood Island, Flores, and Timor, 
are islands to the east of Java. The inhabitants ot Bali still 
protess ninduism. Sumbawa is remarkable for the great 
volcano Tomboro. In iSi r a iearful eiiiplion took place, when 
the explosions were heard m Sumatra at a distance of a thou- 
sand miles 'Hie northern lialf of Timoi belongs to the Portu- 
guese, and is now tlieir .sole ])osscssion in Oceania 

949. UoRNiw), t\\ icc the size of Sumatra, is the loiirth largest 
island m the world. It lies ujioii the equator, to the north -cast 
ot Java. The inicrioi is hilly, but the island contains no 
active volcanoes. Kini Balu, nearly upooo feet m height, 
is the highest point. The climate is agreeable, the heat being 
tempered by sea-breezes ; the soil is ferdlc, and the island is 
rich in coal, gold, and dicimomh, 'the forests are extensive, 
and arc the home of the orang-outang. The chief trade of the 
island is in tobacco, which is extensively grown, camphor, and 
edible hifd-nesU, the latter being exported to China, The 
original inhabitants, called Dyaks, are found chiefly in the 
interior. 1'licy arc a wild and fierce race, formerly much 
addicted to pirac^A Their most treasured possession consists 
of the skulls of those they have slain. No young man is 
allowed to mai*ry till he has presented his bride with a human 
head in proof of his prowess. 

950. There is a nominal Sultan of Brunei, in the north , 
but a number of petty chiefs are the actual rulers. The Dutch 
daim the greater part oi the islanil Pontianak, in the west, 
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is their chief sctflenienl. Sarawak, sonlh-wost of IhoiiK*!, is 
undei an English Raja, who rules with the aid of a t'ounc'il of 
Native Chiefs, The first Rajil, best known as Raja Brooke, 
won the confidence of the Dyaks and tlid much to abolis>h their 
savage customs and put clown piracy. lIis son is now Raja, 
Kuching is his capital. North Borneo is the territory of the 
British North Borneo Company. Labuan, a small island 
to the north-west belonging to Britain, is now administered as 
part of the Straits Settlements. 

951. The Philippine Islands, a numerous and fertile 
group to the north-east of Borneo, belonged to Spain till a 
few years ago when they were ceded as a war indemnity to the 
United States of America. The largest are Luzon in the north, 
Mindanao in the south, and Palawan in the south-west, Su§cu\ 
tobacco, hemp and rice are the principal exports. Manilla, the 
capital (350,000), is situated in Luzon, and is noted for its 
cheroois 

952. The Sulu Islands, south of the Philippines, are a group 
of small islands peopled by Muhammadan tribes notoiioiis for 
piracy. Pearls arc found in the adjacent seas. 

953. Celi^bes is an island to the east oi Borneo, thru'c the 
size of Ce3don It produces large quantities of rice, and edible 
bird-nests are exported to China. The Bugis, the pnnci])al 
native tribe, are supenor to all the other races found in 
Malaysia. The Dutch possess the settlement of Macassar, 
upon the south-west coast, and exeixise a certain anioimt of 
control over the whole island, which the^^ have made an *' out- 
post of Java 

954. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, to the east of 
Celebes, also belong to Holland. They include Gilolo in the 
north ; Ceram, Amboyna, and Ternate, in the middle , and 
the Banda, or Nutmeg Islands in the south. Thej^ arc noted 
for their nutmegs, mace, and doves These islands are oi 
great commercial value to the ^ Dutch who endeavour to 
confine the cultivation of the spices to them. Banda, 
20 miles in circumference, is a vast grove oi nutmeg trees. 
Amboyna at one time was the exclusive scat oi the clove 
cultivation, the Dutch having extirpated the tree from the 
other islands. It is now, however, cultivated eLsewhere. 
Mace is the fibrous covei ing of nutmegs, and cloves are the 
unopened flower-buds of the plant. 
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955. VusTRALASLv (Soudu'ni Asia) consists of vaiious 
islaiitls lying soiilli-ocisi of Malaj^bia Of these the largest 
are Aiistraiia, an isliiml so large as to be properly called a 
conlineui, Tasmania to the south, and New Zealand to the 
cast. These all belong to the British Empne 


ACJSTKALIA 

956. Australia [Soulhein Land], is the smallest continent, 
and the largest island 111 the world. It lies south-east of Asia 
between 11° and 39*^8 Lat. and 113° and i54°E. Long. It is 
thus confined to the Southern Hemisphere and extends on 
both sides ot the Tropic of Capricorn. It is bounded on the 
cast by the Pacific Ocean , on the west and north-west by the 
Indian Ocean, on the south by the Southern Ocean. Its area 
is about 3 million stj. miles, or only a quarter less than Europe. 
Us greatest length Ironi CalK Byron in the ef^st to Steep Point 
in the west, is nearly 2,000 miles. 

957, Coast Line. The shape of Australia is unlike that of 
any of the other land-masses of the world. It has few large 
openings or projections in its coast line, though a great number 
ol small bayvS, Two notable exceptions occur, one in the 
north, the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and the other in the south, the 
Great Bight of Australia* The Gull of Carpentaria has on its 
eastern side the long and pointed York Peninsula, which ends 
in Cape York, the most northerly point of the island, within 
100 miles of New Guinea. Eroiii Cape York to Wilson Pro- 
montory, the most southerly point of the island, is a distance, 
as the ci'ow ilies, of neaily 2,000 miles. Between these two 
X)oints the cast coast sweeps in a vast curve, its rocky outline 
varied only by a multitude of small bays, some of which form 
excellent natural harbours. To the south, and separated from 
the mainland by tbe Bass Strait, lies the continental island of 
Tasmania. From Wilson Promontory the coast turns north- 
west to the St. Vincent and Spencer Gulfs, the latter of which 
runs inland for 200 miles. Along the Great Bight the coast for 
1 ,000 miles is a dreary stretch of limestone cliffs, unbroken by 
any river mouth, and King George's Sound is the first natmal 
harbour reached. Here the coast turns northward and, 
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beyond the r(,)eky lieadlund oC Cape Leeuwin, is low and well 
wooded for nearly boo miles until the promontory and island 
which enclose Shark Bay arc reached. A little north of the 
'tropic of Capricorn is North West Cape from which point a very 
varied coast line, in parts rocky and in parts low and wooded, 
runs with many indentations to the broad peninsula of Arnhem 
^vhich projects into the Arafura Sea and forms the western 
coast of the Chilf of Carpentaria, Except I'asmania, Australia 
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possesses no islands of any importance, althongli in many 
parts numerous rocky islets lie close to tlic coas-. 
Inarlcablo feature is the Great Barrier Reef which «^s to 
1,000 miles in a south-easterly direction from near koik. 

'I'he Reef is at an average distance of 30 p..,. 

is composed of coral rock. Its outward side is peipcndicuLu, 
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and channels have been cut through it so that shi]'>s may 
reach the smooth anchoiagc within. 

958. Surface and Drainage. Along the eastern side ol the 
continent a succession ol mountain ranges, called the “(Jreat 
Divided’ 1*1111 from north to south at no great distance Ironi the 
sea. The highest of these ranges is in the extreme south-east, 
where one peak ot the Australian Alps, Mount Kosciusco, 
attains a height of 7,176 feet North of the Australuin Alps 
arc the Blue Mountains. At the northern end these langes 
bend westward and gradually open out into a vast table-land 
which occupies neai*ly the whole oi the western half of the 
continent. A gieat deal of the interior is still unknown. The 
south-eastein part of the central core of Lhc continent is a 
plain sloping on all aidos towards the Spencer CAilf, It was 
once an inland sea, and now iiicjudcs the basins ol the chief 
rivers. In the western part ol this plain there are numerous 
lakes, some of which are centres of inland drainage and are 
therefore salt. The only river of any magnitude is the Murray 
which, with its tributaries, the Lachlan, the Murrumbudgee, 
and the Darling, drains the slopes of the Australian Alps and 
Blue Mountains. This is the only river whose watcis flow into 
the Southern Qcean The rivers of the west ha\'e short courses 
and flow into the Indian Ocean The most important of them 
IS the Swan River. A few flowing from the Great Divide dram 
the eastern slopes into the Pacific Ocean, among which arc the 
Burdekin and the Fitzroy. 

959. Climate. Nearly half the conlmeni i.s within the 
tiopics, and only along the eastern hilly districts and in the 
exliome north is the rainlall abundant. In the centie it is 
very scanty and uncciiain The north-western and central 
parts are therefore hot and dr^^ and the heal is mci eased 
by the sandy soil and the abscnco of loicsts. Severe droughts 
are common In the south and east the climate is milder, and 
most paits arc exceedingly salubiioiis and pleasant, though 
they are sometimes visited by scorching winds trom the 
interior. The mean annual temperature ol the south ol the 
continent is from 60“ to 65 ®F. 

960. Natural Products. A great part oi the interior coiisisis 
of sandy deserts, but there arc extensive tracts ot fine pasture 
and forest land. Gigantic ferns and e^itm trees (variuus species 
of eticalypivts) aie abundant, and many of the latter attain a 
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0} liV'ev?/, odis, flax, iobacto and the ai'e 

<.',ro\\ n in tlu‘ south , tnw coiioif and sup^civ aie laiscd in the 
not th 
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961. The native ([uadiupods arc almost all f^ouihcd (mcc 
§ i6t), and most ate of typos peculiar to Aiisluilia and JNew 
Guinea. The largest is the kangaroo, and the most common 
is the op possum. The oymihorhyuchus has a bill like a duck, 
webbed feet with claws, a body covcicd with lur, and a broad 
flat tail. Sheep, caUle, and horses, introduced by Eiiiopean 
settlers, are now numerous. Rabbits, also introduced fx'oin 
Europe, have multiplied so quickly that they are now a sciious 
pest. The camel, more recently introduced, is acclimati^^ed in 
the drier parts and is likely to be of very great service. 
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962. The gold-fields of Australia are among the richest in 
the world There are likewise valuable silver, copper, and tin 
mines. Coal is found m several parts. Gold was discovered 
in Australia in 1851 The value of the annual product was 
for many years about £12,000,000, but it is now less than half 
that amount. Wool, gold, wheat, and copper are the principal 
exports. Hoises arc shipped to India Woollen and cotton 
goods, metals, sugar, and tea arc the chief imports. 

963. People. The fiisi EiuG])can settlers wore convicts 
transported from England to Botany Bay on the east coast 
in 17S8. Since 1S40 no convicts have been sent, but the 
population has greatly increased by emigrants from Britain, 
who And employment in sheep-farming, agriculture, and gold- 
mining The entire population exceeds 3I million.^. The 
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c\bt)UL;nv“< ol \nslialui hrloni; to llu' Oceanic Negrito lace 
'I'hey tio not inltuate tlu' vSoil, or cousliuct dwellings, but 
h\e in the wootls on wild animals and roots They arc 
inuu.i|\uiinteil with bows and aiiuw'S, but ihev thiow a bent 
piece ot wood ('alkxl a htionh’rcdi^ It is csliniatcd that their 
numbei is only about 50,1100, and, in vSpite ot many otloris 
to iintnoxi* thcai condition, they are lajiidly dying out. 

964, 1 'he whole Island is under the British Crowm The 
six Crohni — New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 

South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, arc now 
States ul the ('oMMoNWVii: '.i/i 11 of Australia, under a Federal 
Paili.itneni and a (aweinor-tleneial, oi Viceroy, appointed by 
the Crown, h/ach State has a Covernor appointed by the 
Crown, *ui c'lecled Legislature ot twx) Houses, and a rc- 
stioiisibU^ Ministiy 'Hie lollowing table gives the area and 
population ot each ol these States * — 



AriM in 
stiUiiie imU'h 

1001 

New Souni Walks 


1.354,000 

ViC'lORIA 


1 ,201,000 

yUKKNSl.,\NI) .... 

668, 4 c) 7 

pj 7 , 0 O 0 

South Ahstrali v 

903,690 

363,000 

Wkstern Australia 

975.920 i 

iHj{,QOO 

Tasmania 

1 

26,215 

173,000 

Total 

^. 97^573 

3,772,000 


965, NicW South Wai es, the oldest oi the States, lies on 
the east side oi Australia, The Blue Mountains run from 
noi th to south, about iorty miles from the sea Shcep-iarming 
and gold-digging arc the t>rmcipal occupations of the people 
Sydney (482,000), on Port Jackson one of the fincvSt natural 
harbours in the world, is the scat ot Government. Paramatta, 
also on Port Jackson, is the next oldest towm m Australia, 
and is noted for its oranges. Bathurst, 140 miles west of 
Sydney, is a iionrishing town in the centre oi a rich agri- 
cultural district . Silverton has productive silver mines. 

966. Victoria is the smallest but at present the most 
populous of the Australian Stales. Prior to 1850 il formed 
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part of New South Wales from which it is separat'd by the 
Murray river It thus includes Lhc sou th»oas tern eK;lremit5’ 
of the island The clmiaic is pleasant and the soil ieiiilc, 
Victoria is the principal gold-pyodttcin^ Stale of Australia, 
It also exports more wool than any other Bidtish possession, 
Melbourne, near the mouth of the Yarra Yarra at Port Phillip, 
is the capital], and the iar, eldest town in Oceania. It has been 
called the “Queen of the South.'’ It was lounded in 3837, 
and now contains 508,450 inhabitants Geelong is a llomishing 
town south-west of Melbourne. Ballarat, in the west, in one 
of the richest gold-fields, is next in size to Melbourne. 

967. Queensland, occupying the north-cast ot the island, 
is the youngest of the States, being the most recent Australian 
settlement. It is warmer than any of the other States, and 
grows rice, sugar, and cotton. The chief town is Brisbane 
(125,000) near the mouth of the Brisbane river Qiiccnslaiid 
was separated from New South Wales in 1856. 

968. South Australia formerly included only part of the 
south coast ; it now comprises the entire centre of the island. 
Wheat is the most valuable product, but wine and olive oil 
are also iinportanf Thei'c znc some iich i op per mmes. 
Horses for India lire laiscd in the noith The capital is 
Adelaide (171,000), on the Gulf of Si Vincent. Palmerston, 
on Port Darwin, is the nor 1 hero terminus ol the overland 
telegraph 

969. Western Australia is the laigcst of the Anstrahan 
States, but has at present the smallest jiopiilation. Much of it 
is desert, with salt marshes and lakes. Shceji-farming is the 
chief occupation ; but gokhmiiuog promises to become im- 
portant. The capital is Perth (.{9,000), on the Swan Kiver, on 
the south-west coast. Albany, on King CIcorge’s Sound, in the 
south, is a coaling station for mail steameis Hie colonization 
of Western Australia dates bom 1821). It was fust called the 
Swan River Settlement, 

970. Tasmania, or Van Dikimen’s Land, is a well-wooded 
island to the south oi Australia, Irtmi wJiich it is sejiarated 
by Bass Strait. It is a hilly country, with a temperate and 
healthy climate. It has rich tin mines. (U)al ancl sitcer arc 
also found. Hobart Town (25,000), on lhc south-east coast, 
is the capital, and has a sjilendid harbour. Launceston is 
situated on the north side of the island. 
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NFW ZFALAND 

971. N 3 v\v Ziv\T \Nh couMsls ()1 two Lir^^c islands, oi ^14,500 
riiul 58,500 S([uare milas lesperlivcly, and known as the North 
and South Islands, and one irnu'h sinallei, Stewart Island, in 
the soulh 'Hie Noith and Soulh Islands ate separated bv 
Cook Strait, of (‘vil lepule foi letnpesluoiis weather An 
nlinoht t'ontiniions nioiinlain chain tiavcrses the islands, 
having ])eaks (‘overed with ]K'r]Kdual snow, several of which 
are volcanoes. Hiere aio numerous hot springs, especially in 
NoiUi Island, and eailhquakes sometimes occur The islands 
were discovered by Ta*=iman in 1642 ; but the first snivey was 
made in 17 70 by Ca[)tam Cnok, who passed througb the Strait 
which bears his mime. New Zealand was made a British Colony 
in i8p>. and, like Hie Auslralian States, lias a Governor ap- 
pointed by th<‘ ('rown, and an elected Legislature. The natives, 
called Maoris, are of the iMalay race, tall, active, and intelligent. 
They foimeilv tattooed tlunr bodies, and were addicted to 
('annibalism ; but ii\ili/ation has sjuead among them, and 
gieal numbeis have embraced ('hristiamlv European settlers 
now l(n*m the majoiity oi the population, which numbers over 
850,000. 

972. The chmatc is exceedingly pleasant and healthy. In 
many respects it is similar to that ot luigland, though not so 
changt'Cible. The rainfall is abundant, and the soil, being 
largGy volcanic, is very fertile. Both fauna and flora are 
Anstralasium Wheat and oars are very extensively grown, 
and the islands are noted for a valuable kind of flax. The 
fatsiurage is good, and vast numbeTS of sheep and cattle are 
bred. Gigantic ferns arc common in all the islands, and .some 
of lliem have edible roois. In minerals South Island is ex- 
ceptionally rich. There are productive gold, silver, and coal 
mines. The chief exports arc wool, wheat, frozen meat, hides, 
itallow, butter and gold. 

973. Wellington (49,000), in North Island, on Cook Strait, 
is the seat of Government. Auckland, also on North Island, 
was the former capital, and is still a great centre of commerce 
and shipping. Dunedin, at the head ot Otago Bay on the 
east coast of South Island, is now the chief commercial town, 
'fhere is a flourishing University of New Zealand, with Colleges 
at all these towns. 
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974. Tncludcd in the Colony of Nt‘\v Zealand arc lh<' Henry 
Islands, in the Eastern Pacific, a group of very fertile islands 
with a population of about 6,000. ddu'y (‘xport ioffct\ copra, 
and fruii 1 'he small Kermadec Islands, 5 <k) miles to tlu‘ 
north of New Zealand, and the Auckland Islands, ^00 miles 
to the east, are all rocky and barren 

MELANESIA 

975, Melanesia comprises New Guinea, or Papua, a large 
island to the north of Australia, together with a number of 
smaller islands adjacent to it. They arc grouped together 
because they are all inhabited by a vciy dark-skinned race 
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of the Oceanic Negrito type who arc called JA^piutns, from 
the fact that their hair is in curly tufts {papva, curly-haired). 
The largest of the islands takes its name from the race. The 
Papuans, in their native state, are a wild and uncivilized 
people, addicted to cannibalism, 
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976. "New (ixTiNPv, oi V\vr\, lies iinmodiatcl}^ south of 
llu' e(|uaU>r. and inis an aiea ot ovei 300,000 square miles. 

It ih se])aialed Irom Ausliaha bv the Torres Straits, about 
1)0 miles wide, named hIUt their discoverer, a Portuguese 
^^ho fiist sailed ihiough them in rOoth Papua is one of the 
least known ]Mtis ot the world The iniciior of the island is 
tia\eised by a chain of mountains knowm as the Owen Stanley 
Range, m whu'h Mount Victoria rises to a height of about 
I p2oo leet. The chiei iiver is the Fly, wdiich is navigable for 
:^oo miles Iniiu its mouth and has formed a large delta in the 
Cmlf of Papua, south ot the island 

977. The (Innate is essentially tropical and insular. The 
range ol tempeiature on the plains is small, the average winter 
tempeiatiire not tailing below^ 75'^F and the summer heat sel- 
dom exceeding ()5''h\ The rainfall is very copious, varying 
along the coasts from 80 to 120 inches a year, and being still 
hea\d('r on the mountains, 'the rocks arc chichy igneous in 
character, and the soil is consequently very rich, and admir- 
ably adapted tor the cultivation of rubber, cotton, sugar-cane, 
tohiuco, and coffee, all ot which are grown, and some of which 
are indigenous In the interior are vast torests in which 
ehanv and cedar are found The fauna of the island is Austra- 
lasian, its mammals being small and pouched Little has so 
tar been done to developc the resources of the island. Yarns, 
bananas, and the coconut, abound Rubber and tobacco arc 
produced, the former being largely collected in the forests. 
Aliuinnl gold is also found, and forms one of the main exports. 

978. 1 'hc Dutch have long claimed the western part of the 
island. England has annexed the south-eastern peninsula, 
the coasts of the (hilf of Papua, and a large stretch of the 
interior. Port Moresby, in the south-east, is the chief settle- 
men! and a growing port. The Germans have taken the 
north-east coast, which, together with the adjacent Bismarck 

fArchipelago and part of the Solomon Islands, is now known 
as Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. 

979. 'I’he Solomon Islands, Santa Cruz, the New Hebrides, 
the Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia, arc a stung of volcanic 
islands forming a festoon enclosing the Coral Sea, and closely 
resembling the fe.stoons of Eastern Asia, they contmue le 
.same lino of weakness to the soulhcrn tropic. Thc^ northern 
Hands of the Solomon group belong to Germany. 'I he soiitli- 
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crn Solomons, with Santa Crnz and mauj" smaller islands to 
the west, belong to Buiain Tlie New licbruh's and some 
hnndreds ot little islands m their vicinity are under the 
control of a joint English and French Commission New 
CaJecloma and the Loyalty Islands belong to FYance, and 
the former is used as a convict settlement. 

980. The Fiji Islands, more than 200 in number, aje a 
more important group 800 miles cast of the Nc\v Hebrides 
and New Caledonia. Their total area is about 8,000 scpiare 
miles. Tlie}^ were ceded to the British by the native Km 
in 1876, and now form a prospcious Crown Colony. Lon 
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tlie {'One of an extinct Volcaiu). 

before that time, however, Britivsh scttlemcnls had been 
established. Tlic climate is tropical, but pleasant and very 
healthy, and the islands arc extremely productive. Rubber, 
sugar, tobacco, copra, and iimher are the chief pi'oducls. The 
total population is about 130,000 including 2,500 hhiropeans. 
The natives of the islands have almost all become Christian, 
and are a rtipidly advancing community, Fiji is administered 
by a British Governor who is also High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. The chief towns arc Suva and Levuka, both 
of which have excellent natural harbours, 
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981. MicKoxFsi V, tlio Rei^ion of Liltle Islands, embraces 

a hnp,e niunber u\ small islands to the noiih-cast of Melanesia. 
Tho Ladrone, f >i Marianne Islands, ihe Carolines, and tlie Gilbert 
Islands, aie tlu' pimcijnil i^unips. The Ladrone Islands, dis- 
ooveied bv M.i.mdlan in 15’ i, were so named by him from a 
word ihioot\s, on neconnt of the pilfeting propensities 

of the naii\t‘s. 'Phey w'ere aftciwvards called the Marianne 
IsLinds in honour of a Oiieen ol Spain The Caiolines were 
named alter t'hailes IT. ol Spain. Both groups werp lately 
sold by Spam to Gennanv. The Gilbert Islands ate a group 
of \'ery sn\all islands belonging to Britain. 

POLYNESIA 

982. Poi.VNFSiA {Many JsUuuh) comprises the nnmerons 
groups ol i‘'dands which lie in the Pacific betw'cen Malaysia and 
Austudasia on the west, and America on the east. The largcr 
ishinds conbdti loity muuntams, some of wdiich aic volcanoes ; 
w’hile otheis, rc\ued by the coial imscct, are low and almost 
level with the surface of the ocean. The coral islands arc 
gencniily of circular or semi-circular form, consisting of a low 
belt, or reef, (mclosing a lagoon of smooth w^ater, connected 
wdlh the ocean outside by an opening in the reef. Such 
islands are called A falls. In many cases a belt of coral sur- 
rounds a monnlainous island, enclosing a channel of deep 
wmter between itself and the shore 

983. The climate is very pleasant, the heat being moderated 
by the sea and the ample rainfall. The soil is generally fertile, 
d'hc bvead-fniif. coconni, yam, sweet- potato, taro root, and 
hanana, are the principal vegetable products. A native cloth 
is made by beating the bark of certain trees until it becomes 

•^soft and pliable. The inhabitants belong to the Malay race, 
hut are tall and well formed. They arc in general indolent, 
but courageous and fiex*cc in w^ar. Their contests have been 
carded on with such barbarity that some islands have been 
almost depopulated. Cannibalism and infanticide are still 
practised in many of the islands, and human sacrifices are 
occasionally oflercd. fn others Christianity has been intio- 
dneed and has mmle great progicss. 
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984. The Sandwich Islands, now connnoiil}^ called the 
Hawaiian Islands, were governed by native uileis till they 
were annexed by the United States of Ameiica, and made a 
Territory ” in 189S. They arc about 3.000 miles west of 
Mexico, and arc the most important of the Polynesian Islands. 
They were discovered in 1778 by Captain Cook who was 
afterwards killed at Hawaii, and were named alter I.ord 
Sandwich, then ftrst Lord of the Admiralty. Hawaii, the 
largest island, about one-fifth the si/e of Ceylon, is remarkable 



170. I’lie island of Tatahotoroa in the Low Arclnpelago. 

A typical Atoll. 

for its lofty peaks and magnificent sceneiy. Mowna Kea, the 
highest mountain in Oceania, is 13,953 feet above the sea. 
Kilauea, or Mowna Loa, is the largest active volcano in the 
world. The crater, which at ordinary times may be safely 
viewed, has been describeil as “a lake of molten lava, 3 miles 
wide, rolling in waves of fire '' (See Fig. 30.) 

985. About 60 years ago the inhabitants of the Saiidwiclin 
Islands were savages, without any written language. Now 
they are civilized and have embraced Christianity, and schools 
and churches are found everywhere. The capital is Honolulu, 
a handsome town of about ^0,000 inhabitants, and the chief 
port of call in the Pacific. 

986. The Tongas, or Friendly Islands, lie nearly 2,000 miles 
east of Australia. Their total population is a little over 
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20,000. They are governed bv a King with an elected As- 
sembly, and aic under Brilish protection. The Samoas, or 
Navigator Islands, lie to the north-east of the Tongas They 
weie at one time a British Protectorate but are noAv divided 
between the Xhnted States and Cleimany The Society Islands 
he neaily midway between Australia and South America 
They aie lolly and beautiful, and next to the Sandwich 
Islands in iin])ortaiice Tahiti is the largest All the m- 
habilants ha\e embiaced Cluistiamty The Marquesas are a 
groii]) to the noith-east of the Society Islands. The Low 
Archipelago consists of an uninense number o£ .small islands 
to the east\sard ol the Society Islands. All these now belong 
to Piance. 


ANTARCTICA 

987. An'iahciica is the name given to the vast land-mass 
which IS believed to surround the South Pole. Ships sailing 
due south in the Southern Ocean find, in every longitude, 
plain evidences ol the appioach of land between Go° and 75°S, 
Cat The sea grows shallowei, and on its bed fragments of 
rock are discovered of such kinds as are only found in the 
neighbourhood of continental land These fragments have 
evidently been brought clown by the Antarctic glaciers. In 
many places land itself has been reached and high mountain 
chains have been discovered. l"or the most part, howwer, the 
land is surrounded by an impenetrable ice barrier, and is 
covered by an ice cap,’’ the thickness of which vanes from a 
few hundred Icet to several miles From a multitude of 
ol)servations it has been estimated that Antarctica has an area 
of not Icvss than 3J million sc^uare miles 

988. Comparatively little w^as known ol Antarctica till 

within the last fewv years, ('aptam Cook creased the Antarctic 
Circle for the first time in i77P About nS.jt Sir James Ross 
reached land almost due south of New Zealand between 
latitudes 70'’ and which he named Victoria Land. He 

<list‘overed Uvo great mountains now called Mount Erebus 
and Mount Terror, the foimer being an active volcano over 
1 2.000 feet high. From that time for half a century very little 
more was learnt, although the crews of various vessels effected 
landings on different sides of the Antarctic continent. 
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The German Deep Sea Expedition, and a British expedition 
equipped by Sir G. Newnes, made some valuable discoveries 
towards the close of the nineteenth cenlurv. Since then 
several expedilioii« of discovery have been sent out Iw Kn|r!and, 
Germany, France, and Sweden. Captain R. Scott, of the 
British expedition, after a long and toilsome joiirnev across 
the ice on sledges, reached the most southern point yet attained, 
82° 17'S. He discovered land stretching wsouth and cast of 
Mount Erebus. 

989. The lands of Antarctica arc everywhere destitute of 
human beings, but the shores arc frequented by the albaiross, 
and a great number of penguins, seals, and walruses, while 
whales abound in the neighboiudng sea. Graham Land lies 
over 600 miles due south of Tierra del Fuego. It was discov- 
ered many years ago, and the western coast V'as explored by a 
Belgian expedition in 1898. The South Shetlands and South 
Georgian Isles are fog-swept groups of barren islands to the 
north-east of Graham’s Land. Enderby Land lies south of 
Madagascar and on the Antarctic Circle. It has often been 
sighted, but very little is as yet known of it. 

990. The northern limit of Victoria Land is about 7i°S, 
from which point the coast runs almost due south until a 
latitude of 78° is reached It then turns eastwards. Captain 
Scott explored the eastern portion of this coast for about 4^0 
miles, and named tlie land King Edward VIL Land. The two 
mountains, Erebus and Terror, are near the angle of the 
coastline. Inland, at Lat. ^3°S., a chain of mountains over 
15,000 feet high were seen. 

991. Kerguelen Island, sometimes called the Isle of Deso- 
lation, lies only about 4 9-^ *^8 , and can hardly be considered to 
belong to Antarctica It is in the same longitude as Cape 
Comorin, and is only slightly to the south of a line drawn from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Tasmania. A paity of astionoiners 
lived for some months on this island in 1874 m order to take 
observations of the transit of Venus, There is hardly any 
vegetation and the rocky coasts resemble those of Norway. 
The island was annexed by France in 1893 



APPENDIX T. 

'I'liE i’jUNCiPAL Commercial Producls, with the chief 
Countries from which they come. 

N.B, — 7'he coiiiUncs are named in the order of ihei'y produce. 

Alpaca (hair oi: the Alpaca and \hcuna), S. America, chietly Peru 
and Clule. A similar soft hair is obtained from the Angoi'a 
goat \^hich lb bred m Asia Minor 
Alum, the Punjab and S Amenca. 

Aluminium, United States, Switzerland, France. 

Arrov/root, the West Indies (chiefly Jamaica) and the Bermudas. 

Grown to some extent m most tropical countries 
Asafostida (a gum-resm, used m mcdicineb Persia and Kahnstan. 
Asbestos (a fire and heat proof mineral), from Canada, New South 
Wal{‘S and Italy. 

Asphalt (a mineral pitch), Trinidad, P'rance and Switzerland. 
Bamboos, most tropical countries, chiefly India, Ceylon, Burma and 
Chinn. 

Barley, Russia, Gcimany, United States, Austna-PIungaiy, India, 
United Kingdom, Spain 

Borax, — (\\hloinia, Chile, Tibet and W. China. 

Brandy (distilled trom Wine), France. Spam, Portugal 
Butter, Denmark, Sweden, Idolland, France, Canada, Siberia. 
Camphor, China, Japan, Foimosa, Sumatra, Borneo 
Caoutchouc (India rubber), Tropical Afiica, Biazil, India. 
Cardamoms, Travancore and Cochin 
Cayenne Pepper, Guiana. 

Castor* Oil, the Levant, West Indies, Central America. 

Cheese, Denmark, Holland, United Stales, England, 

Cinchona (or Peruvian Bark;, Java, India, South America, Ceylon. 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra. 

Cloves, the Moluccas, Ztinzibar and Indo-Chma. 

Coal, Great Britain, United States, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Aubtiia-Hungary Russia, Japan, Canada, New South Wales. 
Cocoa, Ecuador. Brazil, K. Inches, Central America, Gold Coast, 
Ceylon, 

Coconuts, along most tropical sea-coasts, esp. India, Ceylon, W. 
Africa, and Burma. 

Coffee, Brazil, Colombia, Java, Venezuela, Guatemala, India and 
Ceylon, W. Indies. 

Copper," United Stales (Michigan), Mexico, Spain and Portugal, 
Australasia, Japan, Chile. 

Cork (bark of a tree). Spain and Portugal. 

Cotton, Uniitxl Status, India, Eg 3 rpt, China. 

Currants (small dried grapes). Ionian Isles and Greece. 

Dates, PtThia, Syua, Egypt, Tripoli. 

Diamonds, South Africa yields <)8 per cent of the world's supply. 

V tew cornu from Biazil, British Guiana, and N.S. Wales. 
Dried Fmts, Calih>nua, I’ersia, Asia Minor, N. Africa, 
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Ebony, Ceylon, Burma, Ttavancore, W. Africa, 

Esparto Grass (used for makm{? papei), N. Africa uiul Spam. 

Figs, Spain, Portugal, and the Levant. 

Flai:, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Iceland, France, Jialy, 
Russia produces Uvo-thirds ot the whole woiid'.s siqiply 
Furs (oi many kinds), Horthein Canada and Siberia, 

Gall Nuts (used m making ink), Asia Minor, Persia, China, Japan, 
Ginger (a dried lOot), China, India, W. Alnca, W. Indies, 

Gold, Transvaal, United States, Australia. Sibeiia, Canada, Mexico, 
India, 

Guano (the excreta of sea-birds, a manure), S. American Coasts, 
West Indies and othei Islands. 

Gum Arabic, West and South Airica, Baibary States, Tripoli, 
Hemp, Russia, Mexico, Italy, Austna-Hungai y , France. 

Honey, Greece, Asia Minor, Ionian Isles, Turkey, ami, to some 
extent, most of the warmer temperate countries. 

Indigo, India (csp. Bengal, Behar, Madras, Agra), China, Japan, 
Egypt, S. America. 

Iron, United States, Geimany, Great Britain, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Austria, luxince, and in smaller amounts fi'om most othei 
countries. The increase of production in the U.S. and Gi*i- 
many has been veiy rapid. Since 1870 the U S. has mcieased 
its production ten-fold and Germany six-lokl. 

Ivory, East, West and Central Airica ; India and Burma. 

Jute (a valuable fibre) Bengal. 

Lead, United States, Spain, Germanv, Australia, IVie: ico. 

Logwood (a dye), Biitish Honduias, iMcxico, South Ameiica, the 
West Inches. 

Maize, N. and S. Ametica, India, Peisia, Syiia. Austrui, iuance, 
Spain, Italy, Turkey. 

Mercury (Quicksilver), Austria, Spain, China, Tibet, 

Millets (food grains), India, China, Aiabia. 

Marbles (various), Burma, Spam, Ttaly. 

Mustard, S, Europe ginierally and England. 

Nutmegs (a spice), Malav Isles, Borneo, W. Indies. 

Oats, N. Europe, Scotland, Canada, New Zealand. 

Olives, Cyprus, Spam, Italy, N. Atrica, Austria. 

Olive Oil, Ionian Isles, Tunis, Algeria. 

Opium, India (esp. Behar, Malwa and Agra), S.W. China, IVinuu 
O ranges, Spain, N. Ahica, California, Malta, the Azores. 

Palm Oil, West .Africa. 

Pearls, Western Australia, Dutch East Indies, (jueensland, Ceylon, 
Persia, W. Indies. 

Pepper, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, W. Africa. 

Petroleum, United States, Russia (Baku), Burma, Japan, Koumania, 
Germany. 

Platinum (a valuable metal), Siberia, Russia (Uial Mts.). 

Plumbago, Ceylon, United States (N.Y. Slate), Canada, Silieria, 
England (Cumberland). 

Rice, China, India, Burma, Java, Japan, Indo-China. 

Raisins (dried giapes), Turkey and Asia Minor. 
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Salt, \iistiia, Hun,y.iiy P'nglcind and Germany Also obtained 
lioiu sea-waU*r aliuovst eveiy where 

Saltpetre, Chile, Peru, India (Central India, Kajputana) 

Sandalwood, Mysore, d'ravancorc, South Sea Islands 

Silk, China, Japan, Italy, Tiirkcy-m-Asia, France, Persia. 

Silver, Mexico, Nevada, California, Bolivia (Potosi), Australia, 
Geimany, Chile. Canada Peiu. 

Spices (generally), Dutch East Indies, India, Sarawak, Zanzibar, 
Ceylon. 

Sponge, the Levant, Idorida, Ceylon, and the Bahamas. 

Sugar (from Sugar Cane), India, Java, United States, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Brazil, Argentina, \V Tiidies, 

Sugar (liom Beetroot), Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Russia, 
Sweden, United States, Belgium. 

Sulphur, Sicily, California. 

Tar (vegetable), Norway, Sweden, United States (N. Carolina) 

Tea, China, India (Assam, Bengal), Ceylon, Japan, Java. 

Timbers. Teak, Burma, Tiavancorc ; Pine, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, N. America ; Oak, Ash, Walnut, England, France, 
Germany, Russia, N America ; Rosewood, Brazil, Java ; 
Mahogany, Mexico, Burma, Central and South Ameiica. 

Tin, Biirnui, Malay Peninsula, England (Cornwall), Germany, 
Austiaha. 

Tobacco, United States (Viiginia), India, Cuba, Russia, Dutch East 
Indies, Geimany, Brazil. 

Wax, Greece, Asia Minor, Turkey, Ionian Isles. 

Wheat, United States, Russia, France, India, Italy, Spain, Ausiiia- 
Huiigary, Geimany, Canada, Aigentina, 

Wines, France, Italy, Spam, Austna-Hungaiy, Algeria, Poitiigal, 
Germany, Australia, Cahlornia. 

Wool, Australia, Germany, England, Argentina, S. Africa, New 
Zealand, Russia. 

Zinc, Belgium, Gieal Bntam, Geimany (Silesia), United Stales. 
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LKNG'in OF DliC.KEF.^ OK LONGITUDF AT DIFFEEENT 
DEGREES OF LATITUDE. 


I^at. Statute 

N.orS. Miles. 

Equator ..... 6917 

5 6S.QI 

‘10 68.12 

IS 66.79 

20 6^.02 

-55 ^^--73 


Lai. 

Statute 

N orS. 

1 \ tiles. 

3 '^> 

5979 

35 

56.72 

46 

S 3 -oC 

45 

, 48.99 

5 « 

• 44' 5 5 

55 

■ 39.7G 


Lat. Statute 

N. or S ]\Iiles. 

60 ?4-b7 

65 29.31 

70 23.71 

75 ^7-9C-> 

80 12.05 

85 6.04 
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Countries and States are printed m sm ill capitals (f j,' Ai$\smviv) and physical 
subjects in italics (e i,\ C'vc/rwf'',), The loilowing" abbreviations aic useil ‘ — /. town, 
; river, s//, strait, /. lake, /. or /a 4 s. island or islands, and m/. or mA', mountain 
or mountains. 


The numbers refer to Paragraphs 


jf\alborg-, / , or 6. 

Aar, 055. 

Aarlmus, / , 6io. 
Abbeokuta, / , R03 
Abhottabad, 350. 
Abeideen, 4 , 500, 606. 
Abu, 4 , 37R. 

Abyssinia, 770, 771), Na- 
tuial prods, 776; 
People, 777 

Abj'ssmiaii Plateau, 7j.8. 
Acalpulto, 4 , 888. 
Aconcagua, m/ , Q07. 
Adam’s P*ndge, 4^2 
Adam’s Peak, 1.53. 

Aden, Gulf of, 19.) 

Aden, 4 , 194, si9. 
Adelaide, 4 , 968. 

Adda, 711 
Adige, j , 677, 71 p 
Adis Abuba, 780. 
Ailowa, 4 , 778 
Adriatic Sea, 5‘53. 
.Kgean Sea, 551. 

^Kgina, Gull of, 553 
Axgh\nisian, 527-530; 
Area and population, 
200 ; Climate and pro- 
ducts, 529; Surface, 528, 
Ai RICA, 7 n-dj ; , Area, 
743 ; Celebiated travel- 
lers in, 757, Climate. 
758; Coasr-Luie, 715, 
Drainage, 752; Fauna 
of, 762 ; Groat I akes 
of, 756, Minerals, 761; 
People, 763 , Political 
Divisions, 70;; Mitfacc', 
74; ; Vegetation, 760. 

^ native lan^ua - 
ges^ i8r. 

Agra, 4 , 328, 330. 
Agulhas, Cap(‘, 746, 
A}iuihas Cm rent f ixp 
Ahmadabad, i*., 415. 
Aliraadnagar, 4 , 

AiKfi omfiijsittonoJ,i20\ 
prapeitie^ of, rar. 
Aix-le-Cliapclle, 4 , 673, 
Apaccio, 4 , 051, 

Ajanta, 4 , 405. 

Aianta Hills, 390, 

A rMERF, 372. 

Ajmere, 4 , 378. 


AfUBR-AlFRWAR Area 
and pop , 277 
Aiodhja, 4 , I/5, 

Akaba, Gull at, 530 
A/eA'a,s, The, 703. 

Akola, 4 , 3oO 
Ak3^ab,portot,23 j., , ;48. 

Alabama, 883. 
xMabania, i,, 837, 84 p 
Alaknandri, 223. 

Ai askv, 830, 871, 88=i. 
Albany, t , qbn 
xUbert Eduard, 740. 
Albeit, N>an/a, 736,828 
Albi RiA, 8‘)5, 603. 
Aleppo, ^ , 5[7 
Alexandria, 4 , 551, 770-1. 
Aleutian Islands, 520,839. 
Ai gbri 052, 780, 780* 
Algiers, t , 786. 

A ttiamb) a, t he, 737. 
Aligaih, t , 333. 

Ahpur, 4 , 20; 

Ahwal, 4 , 348 
Al-Jf/ikau, 55a 
Allahabad, 4 , 328. 
Alleghany Mts.., 840. 
Alleppey, t , 432. 

Alinne Foreland, 679 
Alps, The, 538, 644, 034 ; 
Comparison of wiUi 
Himalayas, 534. 

Ai saci<-Lorraini£, 673. 
Altai R.inge, znh,, 201. 
Aliiiudi, h-lfect of on 
climate, 138; fnjluence 
on vei*etaiiOH, 153 
2\ Itj n T <igh , mis, ,201,213. 
Alwar, 372. 

Amarapura, 4 , | [tS, 
Araaravati, ; , 421. 
Amarkantak, Me , 226-7, 
380, 382. 

Ainai kantakJ']ateau,392, 
Ania/ou, 90b, 909, 
Amboyiia, isl , 934. 

Am ft kit A , 8 3 5 -939 ; >\ rea, 
833; Comparison ol 
Noith and SouTi, 833, 
Comparison ol with 
other continents, 830. 
Amencan Indians, 8)8. 

A met lire I espucch f , 
visits Amefic'a A,D, 
JhUii, 8)5. 


Amiiante Islands, 8)2. 
Amiivr\, 778 
\tnh(Mst, port of, 2)), 
Aiii(»}, 4 , )93. 
iVmiaon, / , 396 
Amntsai, 4 , 313, 3)0. 
Amsteidam, 4 , 033 
Amu Dana, / , 203, 35), 
567, 523 

Aniui,; ,2f I, ao5-(», 312-3. 
Anamaiai Hills, -mH, 420, 
Anamudi, mt,, 420. 
Anantapur Dist , 410. 
Anatolian Plateau, 343 
Andalusia, 73 1. 

Andaman Islands, 23/, 
112 , 110 . 

Andamans and Isiuo- 
B IRS, Area and popu 
lation, 277 

Andes, w 4 s., 903, ao;, 
Andorra, 739. 

Angara, t , 203, 313 
A m; le\, A/ea\ ut < 'montof 


I j. 

Ambles, /'//c, 373, 
Anglesey, M 4 , 583, 
Anglo- Egypt tan Sudan, 
7'’?“7/5l Natuial pro- 
dut ts, 77 4. 

Anooia, 742, 806, 809. 

Angora, 4 , Ski. 

Animal l.i/e, 135-162, 
Annam, 465, 471, 052, 
Annan, r., 002 
Antananarivo, 4 , 831. 
aVntakia, 4 , 347. 

An 1 AK( rjc A, 087-9(41: ; 

Discoveries in, i>88. 
A/itafttit ( /} ie, 29, 
.Intajctu. Duff, 114. 
Anticosti, xi/.j 838. 
AnlitjuloneA, 13 1. 
Antigua, n/., 920. 

Anti- l.eb inon, 3 {S* 
Antilles, IS Is,, 89;. 
.inti-J'iadc WindA^ 128, 
Antweip, 4 , <341. 
^Viiuradh.ipura, 4 , jOo, 
Apennine iUountauis, 
SS 8 , 715 . 

2\4)p.ilacliia!i Mts., 840. 
Apsheron, Cape, 35 3. 
Apulia, 713. 

Aqueous Rocks, 67. 
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The numbers refer to Paragraphs 


VkU*i\, Ahm 

.lud pojuiUUon, 20(i; 
Clim.Uo and ptodin ts, , 
i?7 ; IVopln, =;^8, R.ul- 
\va\s,!; ,n, K anfall, s 
Aiaiura '><m, us 7 
Aratii^n, / { } 

At.ikan \ Ulna, jo,, mi i 
A tal, ut, I 

Araiat, Mt . i>m, s i 

\ias, s [8 

Hills, ui), 217. ' 

i-M, 17 j‘ j 

Vrthantiid, / , Doj. 

I >t /lu'dit A'('« /i, 67 I 

Au liifM'laf^u), I lu«, ss V 

Ift/H /'/’f , JU. 

iufit VtXt ISI I 

^XuIiMincb, Piai(‘auul,(tS7. 
Vu’umpa, A, uu. 

AiittiMiM Ri I'din i( , 

Aum and population, 
0,0; Expmts and Im- ' 
pints, vi:[7. 

Vkl/o\ 88-,. I 

\t<K VNs \s, 88 ^ 

\rkansas, / . v8} ,872 

Akmi nI 10, sjpS 
Aiminuan PlatiMu, .*ou, 1 

521 . ; 

Ainlu'im IVninsula, us7* ' 
Amo, 71S 

Ai ran iIa^^ ddw y, ,588. 1 

It 10 1/ ' 

105, 271; ] 

/ntt 4 niom into 

-joy. j 

, i*van LaHi^uai^vi^ 27, p 
A&t ension Island, 833 ; 

AstKN’rt'K, 80V " 1 

Ash\, njo-ssi ; Arctic 1 
Coasts ot, mc)? Hound* 
aims and coast-linc, ' 
loa-iuu; Climate and 
landall, 207-8 ; Dialn- | 
a|^r,jo^; Kastern i ousts ■ 
ol,it}7-8,Klevation,joo, 1 
Political duisums, *00; ' 
Compaision with Eu- ! 
rope, ipi I Surface, aoo. ' 
Asia Minou, 10 i, j 

X'hUuu Rcssi\, 511*520, 
Asu I R fpuKi.y.s }0'55i; 
CHtnaie and Pioducts, ' 

512; tJoverimienr, 5 pj ; | 

People, 5 fo; H veif., 5.1 1. ! 

./a/a/, i)} on 1 

f/tma/f’, i}0. 

Aspuuvall, A, U18 
Ass il), / , Hit}. 

Assam, 2uH, ^15. ' 

Assimbuia, 8rii , 
Assouan, A, //a 
Asuih lou, A, 058. 

Assuua, 5|0, 


Atbara, r , 752 
Athabasi a Lake, 840, 
8 15, 8oa 
Athens, / , 712. 

AtlantR Ocean, Shoies 
ol, 187, 

AtlantR Slope (U.S.A.), 
871. 

At' as Mountains, iS<^, 
717. 782 

.lim0spht')i\ 7 Poy 120- 
1 , 7unv7vnrmed^ 123, 
oj, 122. 

. /A»/A, 982. 

Attica, 711. 

Attock, A, 319. 

Attrelv, t , 52^. 

Auckl.uul, /* , Q73. 
Auckland Islands, 07 p 
\uirsliursf, A, 070. 
Aullagas, Lake, 008 
Aui uuffabad, t , 403. 

Auhl K VLAslA, on, 955. 

980 

Aostrai lv, 9|r, U5O-9DQ ; 
Climate, 959 ; Coast- 
line, 1)57, Coinmeice, 
{>02 ; (uimmomvealtli 
(d, s)D}, Fauna, 157, 
Natural Products, quo , 
People, 903 , R md,ill, 
9595 Surface and drain- 
age, 958. 

Australian Alps, 958. 
AuhiRiA-Hii.NGVRY, 675- 
684 ; Area and popula- 
tion, 508 ; Climate, 678; 
Crovernn.ent, 682 ; Na- 
tural orodm ts, 679, 6S0, 
People and industries, 
681 , Surface, 670, 
Antioch, A, 5^7. 
Auvergne, Plateau of,6 j. p 
Ava, i*, 4|8. 

Avonraouih, A, 583. 
Jarre/ i7ie Ray ih^ t8 . 
Ax urn, A, 7;;q, 

Ayutlna, t , f5u. 

Azores, r i/jf., 742. 

A/ov, Sea of, 553. 

^/cA'a, T7iey H91. 

Bab -el-Mandeb, a/?,, 
rut, 7 Id 
Bab\l >ma, 551. 
Rackarg.up, A, 308. 
Baden- Haden, A, 673, 

B \ni.N, Grand Duchy of, 
d5') 

Baghdad, A, 551. 
Baoiumi, 791. 

BvtiAMAs, ifv/j., 807, 902. 
JHaii wvAi CUR, 351,/. ,351. 
Hahi.i, A, 006, 920, 


Kahrein, mA, 5Vk 
JUiir-ki-Ghu-h, 752, 
i , 772 - 3 * 

Baikal, Lake, 205, 513. 
Baitarain, y,^ 282. 

Baku, / , 522 
Halaghat Hills, 3()9, 

Ibile, t , 658. 

Pjalearic Islands, 73b. 
Bab, 71 A, 048. 

Balkan Peninsula, 099- 
703 J d//s., 558, 670 
Ballvh, A, 530, 

Ballarat, A, 966. 
Balmoral, 606. 

Baltic. Sea, 556 
Baltimore, t , 887 
Raltistan, 300. 
BvLucHisiAV, 360-370; 
Language, 3O9 ; Na- 
tuial products, 368 ; 
People, 369 ; Popula- 
tion, 360 
B uiB \KR V, 701. 

Banca, 71/., 9 {.6. 

Banda, rjr/., 95 p 
Ban raj ore, f 1.38 
Bangkok, A, 468-Q 
Bangweola, Lake, 754, 
75 d- 

B.ingweol a, Livingstone’s 
death at, 757. 

Banks of Newfoundland, 

866, 868 

Banins, The, 763. 

Baiak, 300, 309. 
Barbados, 74 A, 902. 
Barbary SrAii'S, 780. 
B^rca, 784. 

Barca, promontory, 745. 
Barcelona, A , 736. 
Bareilly, A, 332. 

Ban Doab, 338. 

Kausal, A, 308. 

Baroda, 417 ; Area and 
pop., 279. 

Baroda, A, 377, 417. 
Barogil Pass, 215 
B irongo, 21/., 237. 
Barrackpore, A, 293. 
Barranquilla, A, 920, 
RarroAf, r,, 609. 
Barrow-ni-Furness, A, 
5S3» 

Basel, or Basle, A, 658. 
Bass Strait, 957. 

Bassdii, A, 234, 4 38. 
Basqve^, The^ 267, 735. 
Ba'sora, / , 531. 

B.vsrAR, 397, 
lUSUlOLAND, 819, 
Batavia, A, 937. 

Bath, 597. 

Bathurst, A, 798, 965- 
Batoum, A, 522. 
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Batticaloa, A, f6o, 
Bavaria^ 65^, 670. 

Bpar Lake, 840. 

Beas, n, 220, 338 
Bijchuanaland, 821. 
Bedoums, 7 'h(\ 538. 
Behiing Sea, ig? 

Belli mg' Straits, 197. 
Belfast, j?., 6 i 2 , Univer- 
sity of, 578 

Bfigium, 637-642; Area 
and population, 568 ; 
Climate and pioducts, 
638 ; Industries and 
commerce, 040; People, 
630 ; Suiiacc, 637 
Belgrade, 4 , 708. 

Belize, A, 8 q 6. 

Bellarv Dist., 419 
Belle Isle, 555 ; stt , 838. 
Benares, A, "174, 331. 
Bi’NGAl, 280-297 , Area 
and population, 277, 
284 ; Coast-line, 280 ; 
Communications, 289, 
290 , Climate and rain- 
fall, 281 , Kxpoits and 
imports, 288, Manufac- 
tures, &c., 217; Native 
States in, 297 ; Natural 
jiroducts, 285; People, 

283. 

Benghazi, A, 784. 
lienguela, A, 809. 

Benin, Bight of, 75 
Ben Macdhui, wA, 601. 
Ben Nevis, mi , 6or. 
Berar, 391, 3Q3‘ 

Berbera, A, 829, 

Berbers y They 783. 
Bergen, A, 624. 

Berlin, A, 668 
Berne, A, 658. 

Beinese Alps, 1158, 6>;4, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, i , 

587* 

Bethlehem, A, 517. 

Betwa, 7 , 323. 

Beveland, ?.?/., 63 t. 
Beyrout, 

Bh^galpur, 295. 
Bhagiiathi, 223, 225, 
282* 

Bharao, A, 143, 148. 

Bu VRATPUR, 372. 
Bhatgaon, A, 317* 
Bhav.mt, r , 421. 

Bhilsa, A, 385. 

Bhima, 7*,, 229, 400, 409. 
BiropAr, 370, 387; A, 387. 
Bhuj, A, 417. 

Bhutan, Area and gov- 
ernment, 318; Natural 
products, 3i9‘ 

Biafra, Bight of, 7')3* 


numbers refer to Paragraphs 


Bihar, 280. 

Bikaner, 372. 

Bilbao, A, 736, 

Billeton, tst,y 9^6 
Binue, r., 753, 
Birkenhead, i , 505. 
Bunnngham, A, 506. 
Biscay, Bay oi, 5si‘5- 
Bismarck Archipelago, 

078 

Black Countiy, The, 593. 
Black Forest, 600. 

Black Sea, 193, '553. 
Bloemfontein, A, 82c 
Blue Mts., 958, 965 
Blue Nile, 752. 
Bofifota, i , 920. 
Bohemian Forest, 060,676, 
Bokhara, i , 525. 

Holan Pass, 215, 370. 
Bolaium, A, 1.05. 

Bor iviA, Area and jjopu- 
lation, 932 , Exports 
and imports, 933, 
Bologna, A, 725, 

Holton, A, 506. 

Boma, A, 808. 

Bomba\, 406-417; Area 
and population, 277 , 
Communications, 411 ; 
Climate and Produc- 
tions, 410 ; History, 413; 
Pe jpie, 412; Native 
States 417, Trade, 265. 
Bombay, n'A, 230; A, 
394 > 4^4 
Bon, Cape, 745. 
Bonifacio, Straits of, 7x6 
Bonn, A, 66g. 

Bordeaux, A, 630 
B>uey Tttialy 43. 

Borneo, zfA, 636, Qj.r, 
9 | 9 “ 950 ‘ 

Bornholm, /.vA, Oi 
Bornu, 791. 

Bosphorus, j A m i93> 551 
Bosnia and Her/p go- 

VINA, 685. 

Boston Bay, 838. 

Botany Baj’, 903 
Bothnia, Gulf ot, 330, 020. 
Boulogne, A, I'^o. 
Bourbon, h'i , 052, 832. 
Bouineinouth, A, 597, 
Boyne, 7 , 009. 

Bradfoid, A, 596. 
Brahmani, 282, 
Brahmaputra, n, 204,222, 
300. 

Bra/ 511 , Area and popu- 
lation, 927 ; Exports 
and imports, 928, 
Btazii Cunruty 114, oii. 
Brazil Plateau, 907. 
Rrnz/aville, A, 807. 


lirecknot Ic Beacon, 588, 
Bremen, A, 673. 

Brcraet haven, /, 352. 
Biconcr Pass, 558 
Breslau, A, 06x8 
Brest, A, 535, 630 
Breton, Caiie, 830. 

Breton Island, 8 38 
Brighton, A, 59/. 

Brmdisi, /* , 723, 
Brisbane, A, 0O7. 

Bi istol, / , 305 
Bnstol Channel, 583 
BriUany, 533 
BiiiiisH B-irucHisrAN, 
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BimisH CoLUMBiv, 83.3, 
864 

Briiish Easi Airua, 
828 

Briiish Guiana,'’926, 
Briiish Honour vs, 896 
Briiish Lsri*s, 369-612; 
Climate of, 573 ; Eflect 
of Gulf Stream on, 573 ; 
Geology of, 570*572 ; 
I^eople of, 373; Rain- 
hill, 57 b Structure, 570. 
(See Engi vnd and 
Uwni n Kingdom.) 
Briiish Nokih Amer- 
ica, 849-867. 

British North Borneo 
Compan5^ 930. 

British South African 
Company, 822. 

Broach, PoiC of, 233, 3i3- 
A’/ao/v, Raja, 950. 
Brunei, 930 
Bruun, / , 684. 

Brussels, A, 0}i. 
Budapest!!, t , 682, 083. 
Buddhism y i/o. 

Buenos Ayres, A, 90(1, 938. 
Buffalo, A, 887- 
Bui’ts, i he, 953. 
iUiUiaiest, 698. 
Bulawayo, A, 822. 

Bui(. VRiA, 3t»8, /07. 
Bundai Abbas, i , 53-,. 
Bundelkhaiid, 3711, 389. 
Burdekin, / 938, 

liurgundian (tatc, 591. 
Burgundy, Plain of, 361, 
bib 

Burluganga, r , 307, 
BuitaU, 7 he, 516 
Bur.ma, 4io-4j8, Area 
and xmpulalion, 27; ; 
Coast Line, 412; C'U- 
mate and pioducts, 4 45; 
Commuuu ations, 4 46 ; 
History, 447; People, 
444 ; Surface, .441. 
Rurslem, A, 596* 
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Hiishire, A, siv 
Hit>\hmi'}i^ /'/n\ 1U9, 761, 
Huxtcm, A, 507. 


CaA(»/, liiA- 

^ * 07H*u\ i\\ . I ? 5 , 

Cach.u, 2()8, 30|[ 

C.itltT Itlns, 7?tf , sH 8 . 
C.uli/, A, 737. 

CaitDS, 2sl\ , 90 j. 

C'airo, A, 770, 

Cal\»\r, 8o^ 

Calabria, 7 is 
Calais, A, (150. 

CakiiLta, A^ 201-201, 127, 
301 ; 'IVade of, 20=;. 
(\iledonian C.in.il, ^oo* 
Calicut, / , 130. 
C'Ain‘(>UNi\, 88}, Gulf 
of, 888 

Callao, f , 031. 

Camb.iy, purL of, 23 p 
Cam mini j/i. 
Carab'alia, Cape, 107 
(’ambridHC, A, soy , Uni- 
\(nsit>, (1/8. 

C'amf/, iuiiodua'c^ info 
Aushafitt^ qui. 
Caniciuoit Mts., 7}.8, 701. 
Campeachey, A, 888. 
Campus IMailtus, 720. 
CVNADA, Di)M 1 \K)N Ot, 
850-805 ; Constitution, 
855 ; Foi matifin of, 85 1, ; 
Climate and products, 
853 , Coinraunications, 
852 ; History of, 854 ; 
Railways, 852 ; Rain- 
lall, 853. 

C’anadiau Pacific Rad- 
%vay, 852. 

Canary Islands, 718, 813. 
Canci*}^ r lopfc o/i ?o. 
(kiuons, 8 }5, 

Cantabrian Mountains, 
855 » 728^ 

Canterbury, A, 507. 
Canton, A, 493 ; /*., 482, 
Cape Coast Castle, 802. 
Capl Ccu-ony, 815, B17. 
Gape of Good Hope, 742, 
74 ^» 

Cape to Cairo Railway, 
823. 

Cape Town, 817, 823, 
Cape Verde Islands, 7j,2, 

Capri, wA, 710, 
Captitont, Pft^picofx 20. 
('aiacas, A, 024. 
C'ar.'amom liilh, 420, 
t'aidiff, A, ,83, 8os- 
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Cardigan Hay, 583 
Caribbean Sea, 893. 

Cailsi uhe, / , 673. 
Caintiial, iMt , O08 
Caipathian Mts ,557,676, 
Caipt nt.ina, Gult of, 057. 
Caiolinc Islands, 981. 
Caiiara, A, 719. 

L as( adeRaiigCjWAs.jB }o. 
Casjiian Sea, 103, 553 
C VSilLl-, 73|. 

Castile IMountaitis, 729 
C audisian Family^ 

I 105. 

Caucasus Mts., 553, 559. 
Cauvery, ; ,230, 421,435 
Cawnpore, i , 327, 332. 
Cajeniie, / , 052, 926. 
Ceded Dibtucts, The, 4 19 
Celebes, /.s/ ,036,91.1,953. 
Cefh, I he, 567, 575, 73.‘> 
Centi al America, 893-896. 
Ci'NiRVL India, 379-389 ; 
Area and population, 
270 ; Climate and Rain- 
fall, 381. Communica- 
tions. 384, People, 379, 
Piodiuts, 383 
Cl ^iir\lPro\jm lsand 
Bkkar ; Aiea and pop- 
ulation, 277; Climate 
and products, 393 ; 
Communications, 39}., 
History, 391 ; Native 
States, 397> People, 395. 
Ceram, is 1 , 95 3. 

Cetinje, A, 709. 

Ceuta, A, 745, 787. 
Cevennes Mountains, 
558, 634. 

Cl- \ L* )N ; Area and popu- 
lation, 209; Climate, 
j 450 ; Coast Line, 45.4; 

; Kxports, 457 ; People, 

I 358 , Products, 157 ; 

Surface, 453. 

1 Chad, Lake, 753. 
ClIALDhA, 5}0 
Chaifki how fetynmi, 77. 
Chatk beds of Eni^lmtd, 
571,585. , 
Charaalhari, Mt., 213. 
Chaman, A, 370, 

CitAMBV, 353 . 

Clianibal, #.,224, 323,382. 
Chandernagorc, 294, 
4 SO« 

Channel Islands, 555. 
Charleton, A, 887. 
Chaffs, MnfuterF, 53. 
Charlottetown, A, 857. 
Cheduba, FI , 237, 442* 
Cheltenham, / , S97* 

I Chemulpo, A, 510, 

I Chenab, r., 220, 338, 362. 


Cherbourg, f , 050 
Clierrapunji, A, 300 , rain- 
fall, 2\2. 

Chesapeake Bay, 838. 
Cheviot Hills, 588. 
Chhattisgarh, Plateau of, 
392 

Chieng-raai, f , 469. 

Chili-, 034-5. 

Chiltern Hills, 588. 
Chimborc»/o,]\It. ,907,921. 
China, Climate of, 484 ; 
Foreign possessions in, 
190 ; Government, 1.90 ; 
History, 1.89, Imperial 
Canal, 183; Industries 
and commerce, |gi, Na- 
tural products, 485-7 , 
People, 488, Railways, 
192, Rivers, 480-3. 
CniNFSK EmpiuI', 477- 
1.79 ; Area and popula- 
tion, 209 ; Divisions oi , 

477. 

Chindwin, ; , 231, 443. 
Chingleput Dist., 419. 
Chinsura, A, 29}. 
Cbilianwalla, A, 349 
Chitial, 360. 

Chitral Rivei, 356 
Chittagong, f , 298, 306, 
308 ; port of, 234. 
Chittagong Hills, 298. 
CmriAGONG Hill 
Tracis, 299. 
Christiania, A, 62 [. 

Chy i\iic(iiity, 177. 

Cho ta N -iGi'UR, 280. 
Chubut, r , gio. 

Cilician Gates, 543. 

CtU( kona Shfnb, 930. 
Cincinnati, A, 887. 

Civita Vecchia, A, 720 
Cleveland, A, 887. 
Cltmafe, 136-143. 

Clouds, natute of, 93, 
Clyde, r., 600. 

Coal beds, how formed, 
76. 

Coal, impof lance of fo 
Eyte^land, 592-3 ; of 
South Wales, 590. 
Coal lyi India, 258; tn 
Assam, 305; in Bengal, 
286 ; in Central Prov- 
inces, 393 ; in H vdera- 
bad, 401; in Punjab, 
341 ; Riwah, Mahan- 
adi, and Damodar 
fields, 383. 

Coblenz, A, 66g 
Cocanada, A, 430. 
Cochin, 432. 

Coco Islands, 237, 442. 
Cod, Cape, 838, 
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COELH-S^RIA, s;} 5 . I 

Coimbatore Dist,. |i<> 
Comibraj / , 7{-r l 

<‘6W JFa//," TM 113, ' 

8d8. ; 

Coleroon, r., a'jo, 421. 
Cologne, 600 
CoJOMiUA, United vStates 
ot, oiO’Oao, 

Columbia, 845 
Colombo, t.i 454, 4O0. 
Colombo Harbour, 234. 
Colon, gi8. 

Colorado, 884 ; r., 839. 
Como, Lake, >^58, 714, 
Comoro Islands, 832. 
Com^ass^ Poinfs of, 16, 
Conjttctaniwt^ 179. 

Congo, r., 74$, 754- 
CongoFrkf brA'iii, 807-8, 
Come PiojecUons, 51. 
Connechcut, 879; r.,872, 
Constance, Lake of, 558. 
Constantinople, 703, 

705- 

Contour Lutes, use of, 59, 
CoocH Bbhar, 310. 

Cook Strait, 971. 
Cooniassie, t,, 803, 
Coonoor, / , 431. 

CooRG, 439; Area and 
population, 277 
Copenhagen, 61O. 
Coquimbo, t , 035. 

Coral tacks, 77-8. 

Coral Sea, 979. 

Cordova, i , 737, 

CorK, i,, 612. 

Corsica, isl., 651. 

Corunna, i,, 736. 

Costa Rica, 895. 

Coientin, Pen of, 55, 
Cotopaxi, vok, ni, 921. 
Cotswold Hills, 588. 

Cotton 6 oil, 2 {8. 

Cotton Manujactuye in 
India, 262 ; Exlofts 
of, 412. 

Cracow, i., 680, O84, 

Crete, orCandia,rj/.,7o6, 
Crossfell, 588, 

C) list of the Eat th, 65-6. 
Cuba, isi,, 897, 900. 
Cuddapah, Hist., 419. 
Cnltivaiion, influence 
of on chtnaie, 846. , 

Cutcli, 408, 417, 

Cuttack, 4 , 296. 

Cuzco, 4 , 931. 

Cyclades, tsls>, 710* 
Cyclones, 13 1-2, 
Cyiindrual Pfojettion, 

52. 

Cymfi, The, 575. 

CjTprus, tsL, S44. 


Dacca, 4, 298, 307. 

805. 

Balhcmsie, 4, 540. 

Balny, 4, 500, 

Daman, 4, 151. 

Damarai AND, 81 (. 1 

Damascus, 4, =147. { 

Damietta, 4, 771. 

Damodar, r., 282, ' 

Daneniora, 4, 628. , 

Danube, t , 305» 66?, 677. j 

Danzig, 4 , 668. 

Darbbanga, 4, 295, 1 

Dardanelles, The, 5=13. | 

Dar-cs-Salaam, 4, 716, , 

826 I 

Darfur, 773. | 

Dargai, 4, m- 
Darien, Gulf oi, 906. 
Darieeling, / , 172, 294, 
Darling, 938, 

Dartmoor, 580. 

DaWbOn City, 4, 805. 

Day, I ten at, 37. 

Day and Nt^/it, 20, 24 ; 

lemith of 28 
Dead Sea, 545. 

Dead Rt/i, 189, 545, 

749. 

Deccan Plateau, 407. 
Deccan Trap, 2,8, 374. 
Dee, r , 583, 590, 601. 

Deer Lake, 8 m, 845, 862. 
Deesa, 4, 417^ 

Dei^tees of Loniittude, 
lensth of in mi les, 34, 
and ^ 1 ppendix JL 
Dehra Dun, 322 
Delagoa Bay, 746, 823. 
Diii.AWARp,'88o ; / , 844, 
872 ; Bay, 838. 

Delgado, Cape, 8a6 
Delhi, f , 327, 342, 345 
Demavend, t , 532. 
Dfmkrara, 926. 

Denmark, 613-620? Area 
and population, 568 ; 
Climate, 613 ; Foreign 
possessions, 617, People j 
615 ; Products, 615 ;.Sur- | 
face, 614 ; Trade, 615. 
Dera Ismail Khan, 4,359. 
Deserts, how cauu d, 1 14 . 
Dew, Q3» 

Dhdimavarara, 4, 437. 
Dharwar, 4, ?i6, 
Dhaulagiri, Mi., 213, 311, 
Dholpur, 372. 

Dibrugarh, 4, 309. 

Diego Saurez Bay, 831. 
Dieppe, / , 650. 

Dinanc Alps, 676, 

Dm, is/., 451. 

Dnieper, 560, 689. 


Dnicbtei, 360, 07/* 689. 
DouRurA, 600. 
Dodabetta, Mt,, |.ao. 
Dominu an Rfi'., ant, 
Don, 5UO, 601, ikSq. 
Doon, 00*’. 

Douih Pass, 215 
Dordogne, Ofs. 
Dornakal, 4 , 404. 

Doiiro, 1., 555, 730, 
Dover, t , 595, 

Dover, Stxaits oJ, 533, 509. 
Dovieljeld, Mts., 021. 
Dowlaishwaram, 4 , 228, 
131. 

DrakenbergMts., 75 1 ,810. 
Drave, 677. 
Dtavtdtan 273. 

Duars, 303. 

Dublin, 612, 

Dudley, 4 , 596, 

Dut’na, t,, .{00. 
Dum-Dum, 4 , 293. 
j Duna, ? 560, 089. 
Dundee, 4 , 599, 606. 
Dunedin, 4 , 973* 

Durban, 4 , 818, 823, 
Dusseldorf, t , 069. 
Dutch, The, 631. 

Duich Guiana, 63C, 926. 
Dwina, r„ 556, 560, 989. 
Dyaks, 1 he, 919. 

Dykes, of Ifoiland, 630, 
631. 


iLLatth, The, Revolu^" 
tion of 21 ; Rotation 
of, 18; Shape of , 8-n ; 
Size of rr 
Eatihqiiakis, yp 
East London, 4 , 823 
Eastci n Alps, 358. 070. 
Eamern Hfni.al and 
ASsSAM, 208 ; Area and 
population, 277 ; Cli- 
mate and Rainfall, 30L ; 
Commnnications, ?o6 ; 
Histoiy, 208 ; Native 
.States, 310 ; Natural 
Products, 303 ; People, 
302. 

Eastern Ghats, 218, {20. 
E \SrFitN Roumli ia, 703. 
Eastern 7 'tade, Impoft- 
a nee of, 334. 

Ealicrn Turkbstan, 
499? Area and popu- 
lation, {77. 

Ebro, A,, 728, 7{0, 
Eettpses of Sttn and 
A/oon, 38-39, 

Ecliptic The, 26. 
Ecuador. 921, 922. 

Eden, r,, 590, 
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E(.l!nUtU}rh, t , 60 

K(hnont(tn, 863. 
Iduaide *d)ad, ^59, 

Kcaim, 70^-775; Area 
76^ ; Ih „o j, 7bc) ; Fv 
polls and Impoits, 767; 
(xoveinmtMit, ;u8 ; Pro- 
ducts and co^um^•rce, 
707 ; Surface and ch- 
mate, 760. 

Kip, »/., 572, 

It 11) I, IS I,, 710 
Elbe, ; , 561, 002, 677. 
Elberteld, A, 6O9. 

Elburw! jMountains, 532. 
Riephanta, /a/, 230, ).i|. 
Elhchpur, 396. 

Rliora, A ,405. 

KIniina, 802. 

Elsinore, 016 
Rnderby Land, 989. 
Eng-adine Vtilley, =,<38. 
Rngi and anu Wai i s, 

582- 597; Coatt Imo, 

583- 7 , Education, 578 ; 
Manufactures, 592; Na- 
tuialpioducis, 501 ; Ki- 
1 CIS, 500; Surface, 588*9, 
(See also U nu i« d King- 
dom) 

Epirus, 710. 

Tht\ 18, 

E qua toi in / Cuii en h\ 
no; Rtxiu Belt, 142. 
Eqnnioxt's, 7//f,27. 
lirebus, Mt,, 7//1/, 74, 990. 
Rue, Lake, 830, 832. 
Euvan, A, 522. 
RrnakuUini, / , 432, 

Rrz Gebirjre, mh,^ 66r, 

676. 

Eizeroum, A, 538. 
Esbjei(2f, t , 616. 
Esquimaux^ 848, H09, 
Bfhinpian Eauiily, The^ 
lOo. 

Efht>fptan Fauna-, 157, 
(3), 100. 

Euphrates, 203, 548, 
Eurasia, lox. 

Edhdpp, 552*732; Central 
position, 552 ; Climate, 
565 ; Coast lin(‘, 553*8 ; 
Diainage, 500-4; Lan* 
Kua^es of, 507 ; Natural 
Pioducts, 560; People, 
5^7; PolitiC.il divisions. 
507, Rainfall, 505 , 
Surlai e, 557^9 ; 1 <*m. 
peratuie, 5053 Kelij?* 
ions oi, 5O7; Wiisiern 
buttu'sses ol, 558. 
ExHipai atuuiy hifhu'uce 
oj\ 88. 

Kveiest, Mt,, 21 3, 313 


F alUand Islands, 905. 
Fd.lster, mA, 013. 
Fakiukoi, 353. 

Faroe Islands, 6i8* 
Fa&hoda, f , 775, 

Fatehpur Sikn, A, 330. 
FrubRAiiiO Mala\ 
SiAii<s, 165, 37 3 ' 

Fens, Ihe, 587. 

Fernando Po, avA, 733, 
^7 3C 833. 

Ft^iiei s Law, 109, 126. 
Ferr ol, / , 7 3O. 

Fez, / , 787. 

Fichtcl Gebirjye, 

660, 676. 

F131 Islands, 980. 
Fimsteire, Cape, 555, 728. 
Finland, Gult ot, 556, 
Ftnus, I'he, 627. 
Finsteraarhorn, ?2/A, 653, 
Fit/roy, 958. 

Flume, A, 684 
Flamboiou^th Head, 587. 
Florence, t , 723. 

Floies, rsA, 938 
Florid \, 837, 881 
Flushing, A, 0^,5. 

Fly, i , 97b 
AVjaA uafnieot, 93. 
Fold-mountatHs, Greai 
Lines oft 70 
Folkestone, A, 595 
Foochow, A, 393. 

Lort'\f Pepaitmenf, In^ 
liiAu, 257 

Faresiry, 'itwuiific^ in 
Euiope, 566, 

Fou\sts, EJfed vf on 
Rainfail, 142. 
Forelands, TheN. and S , 
586. 

Formosa, tsL„ 198, fgo, 
500 

Forth, r , boi. 

Forth P>rid|Te, The, 599. 
Franck, 633-653; Area 
and jiopulatlon, 568 ; 
Climate and natural 
products, 6 36 ; Foreign 
possessions, 652, Alanu* 

1 ac t ures an d couimerc e, 
6 38; People, 6 37; Rivers, 
635 ; Sutface, 634, 
Frankfort-on -the- Mam, 
A, O69. 

Fraser, r , 8 35 
Fre'b^ncia, A, 616 
Fredentkton, A, 858. 
Fteclenkshavn, A, 016, 
Fiee Town, A, Hoo. 
FRKNdi Cochin China, 
.365, O52 

Fri \ch Congo, 806, 807. 


French Guiana, 926 
Fr F N CH In DO'C h I N a, 4 70, 
372 

Fug id Zoue„ The, 30. 

Fu. dy Bay, 838, 858 , 
Tides in, 33. 

Funen, ?.s/ , 613 
Fusan, A, 510. 

Fusij'ania, Mt., 501. 

Gabes, Gulf of, 735. 
Gaboon, r., 807 
6?<5!eAr, The, 575. 
Galapagos Islands, 921. 
Galdhoppig, Mt, 621. 
Galle Bay, 234, 453; A, 
460. 

Galloway, Mull of, 600. 
Galveston, A, 887. 
Gambia, 793. 

Gandak, n, 225, 282, 313. 
Ganges Canals, 325* 
Ganges, 223-225. 
Garda, Lake, 558, 7G- 
G.irhwal, 313, 323. 

Garo Hills, 299. 

Garonne, 561, 635. 
Gauhati, A, 309. 
Gaunsankar, Mt., 213. 
Gawilgarli Hills, 217. 
Gaya, A, 295. 

Gaza, A, 547. 

Geelong, A, 966, 

Geneva, Lake of, 558, 
561, 655 ; A, 658 
Genoa, Gulf of, 553 ; A, 
^ 554 , 922. ^ 

Georgetown, r , 926. 
GhOKGIA, 88 j. 

Gi'RMAN East Africa, 
82G 

German Empire, Thk, 
659-674. 

German South west 
Africa, 814. 

Germany ; Area and 
population, 568 ; Cli- 
mate, 663 ; History, 
667; Manufactures and 
commerce, 665. Natural 
products, 664 ; Peojile, 
666 ; Surface, 660 
Gevseii>, 106; of Iceland, 
619 

Ghazni, A, 359, 530. 
Ghent, / , 631. 

Glnhats, The, 527, 
Giant’s Clauseway, 608. 
Gibraltar, A, 737 ; Straits 
of} 653 - 

Gilbert Islands, 981. 

Git git, A, 3G5; r., 220, 362, 
Gilolo, tsL, 95 1. 

Gironde, n, 555, 635. 
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GlacieiSf 102 
Glasgow, A, 600, 605. 
'Glenmore, 599. 

Globular Piojecium^ 50. 
Gloucester, A, 583. 

Goa, 2*., ^37, ^5 i*v 742. 
Goalanda, i , 308 
Gobi, Desort of, 202, igG, 
738. 

Godavari, ^ , 228, 390, 
400, }.oq, 421. 

Godwin Austen, Mt.,2i2j 

361. 

Gogra, r , 225, 314, 323. 
GoLoCoAsr Colony, 802. 
Golden Horn, The, 705. 
Goraal Pass, 215, 359. 
Gomal, r , 220, 356, 
Gondar, A, 779 
Gondwanaland, 7^* 
Gosai Than, Mt., 213. 
Gotha, -i , 623, 
Gothenburg, i , 628. 
Gothland, i ?/., 625. 
Govenime/iff Diffoenf 
types ofy 1 71. 
Guvmdgarh, f., 
Graham's Land, 989. 
Grampian Mountains, 
601. 

Gran Sasso, Mt. 715. 
Granada, 1 , 737. 

Grand Canary Island, 
738. 

Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, 858 
Gratz, 68 f. 

Grav ifatton, Law of, 42* 
Great Barrier Reef, 957. 
Great Bear Lake, 845. 
Great Belt, 556, D13. 
Great Bight, 958 
Great Divide, 8 jo. 
Great Fish River, 845. 
Great Glen, The, 599. 
Great Namaqu aland, 8x4. 
Great O nie's Head, 583. 
Great Rife Valley, 749, 
823, 

Great St Bernard Pass, 
558. 

Great Salt Lake, 8454 
GreatSlaveLake,8 {0,845. 
Great Wall of China, 490. 
Greater Antilles, tds., 
897* 

GRMiCK ; Area and pop- 
ulation, 710 } Exports 
and Imports, 711. 
Grfenlanp, 868-9. 
Greenock, A, 606. 
Greenwich, A, 597 } Mrr» 
iiltan a/] 33. 

Grenada, z’?/., 902. 

Gris Nez, Cape, 1555, 


Guadaloupe, is/.^ 903. 
Guadulquiver, 7. , 5b [,73o» 
Guadiana, 7,, 730. 

Guardafui, Cape, 746, 
GuAri'M\LA, 895. 
Guayaquil, Gulf of, 905, 
922. 

Guiana, 925-6. 

Guinea, 793; Gulf of, 746. 
Gojara.! SiAiFS, 417. 
Gujrat, A, 349. 

Gumti, / , 225, 323. 
Gul/Sl}eamii-ii,TU),$6s, 

Gwauor, 379) 381, 385; 

A, iBh 


Wachvi Use of ^ ^q. 

Plague, Cape dela, 555. 
Hague, The, f i 635. 
/lai/, How foimed^ 97. 
Hainan, , 197. 

PI all fax, / , 596. 

Halifax (Nova Scotia), A , 
856. 

Halle, A, 008 
Halys 511.^ 
Hamburg, A. 671. 
Hamiltrn (Ont ), /, 860, 
I lam lies, The, 165, 763 
Haiumn, Lake, 528. 

Han, 1 .J |8o 
Hanley, 1 , 596. 

Hankow, A, .{93 
Hanoi, A, [.71 
Plan over, A, 6O9. 
IIaHi,ealic Luti^ue, 674. 
Hanyang, A, 493. 
Harbm, A, 49S* 
Hardanger Field, wA, 
621. 

Plardwar, A, 333, 
Haringata, 7., 225. 
Harnai, A, 370. 
Plarrogate, t,, 597. 
Plarwich, A, 587. 

Harz Gebirgo, mfs^t 606, 
Hastings, A, 597, 
Hatteras, Cape, 8 18, 
Havana, A, 9«a. 

Havre, A, O50. 

PlAtVAii, 885, 984. 

PIayti, isl , 897, 9or, 
Haza'ias, Tke„ 527, 
I-Iazaribagh, A, 296. 
Heaf, B lfofii'^eaitesi-i^2, 
I-iebndes, iHs,, 600, 
Heidelberg, A, 673. 
Heigh' s of Abraham, 859. 
Plekla, Mt., 6rg» 
Hellespont, 1 he, 193,553. 
Helniand, r„2oo, 205,367* 
Henry Islands, 974, 
Pleiat, A, S30, 


Herculaneum, 715 
Plermit Ibland, 039. 
PIcriuus, } ,511. 

PIi.R/i GOviNA, 603. 
Highlands, Scottish, 601, 
Hilleh, A, 

PIjIL TIPPEKA, 290, ait"* 
Himalayas, w/y., 201, 

210, 212, 361. 

Hindu Kush, 200, 

2X2, 355. 

Hinganghat, A, 300. 
Hoang-Ho, 20 ), |8o. 
Plobart Town, 970. 
Hokkaido, mA, 500 
Holt AND , 630 - 6 , A i ea 
and population, 568 , 
Climate and produc- 
tions, 632 ; Commerce, 
633 ; Foreign Posses- 
sions, 636 , People, O34 ; 
Rivers, 630. 

Ploly Island, 583. 

Ploh Roman Empire, 667. 
Honduras, 8ns 
PIoNG Kong, z?/., j.o}, 
Honohihi, A, 985. 
Honshiu, isL, 500, 
Hooghl}', 7- , 225, 233, 282. 
Ilonzott, 7 'he, 16, 

Ploin, Cape, 939. 

Hot ..S/j'Zvz/i.M, 105. 
Hottenfots, 'The, 765. 
How rail, A, 293 
Hubh, A, 416. 
Huddersfield, A, 596. 
Hudson JUy, 838-1). 

Hue, A, 471 
Pludson, 7'., 8f{, 872. 
Hudson .Strait, 838. 
Hugri, n, 435. 

Hull, A, 587, 595. 
Humber, z .587, 590. 
Humboldt Cuneut) ri}, 
911. 

Huron, Lake, 840, 8 42. 
Ilurrica^tes, 134. 
Hyderabad, 398-405,' 
Area and population, 
270 ; Surface, 399 ; Cli- 
mate and products, |0T1 
History, 403 ; People 
and lianguagt', |02, 
Hyderabad, A, 405, 410. 
Hymettus, Mt,, 71 1. 


I borian Plateau, 559. 

Ibhrun I-^lninsula, 727* 
742 ; Climate and Na- 
tural products, 73X 4 
Manufactures ana' 
commerce, 733*; Sur- 
face, 728, 
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he, Specijh hfaio/^ 85,6. 
Icebergs^ 103 ; in N, At'- 
lautic^ 868 

Ice-cap op Gteenland^ 

868 . 

Iceland, Zi/, 619-620. 
Ichang, t , 493. 

Icomura, t, 51-3 
Igneous RocPsf 07 
Ilfiacombe, t , 397. 

Ih , ') , 205 ; 312 
Illimani, Mt , 907, 032. 
Illinois, 882; 8h, 872. 
Indian \, 882. 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
162, 465. 

Indori^, 37Q ; t, 386. 
Indravati, ? , 228 
Indus, r., 220-15 20 }, 336, 
36a, ^Of. 

Inflectional 1 angs , i8i. 
Inn, ; , 635, 677 
Inner Hebrides, ziA'.,6oo. 
Innsbruck, 68 j 
Inundation Canah^ 231. 
In\orness, i , 30a, 606 
Indian Kmpiri- , Area 
and population, 209; 
I^ensit) of population, 
275 ; Climate and rain- 
fall, 238-244, Coast- 
line, harbours, and 
islands, 233-237; Com- 
merce, 264 5 Conimuni- 
tations, 266-270. For- 
ests, 256; Government 
of, 276-7 ; Irrigation, 
249-25 1- ; Manufactures 
andcommeice, 202-265; 
Native States of, 278; 
Natural Products, 235, 
People and Language, 
271-5; Postal Seivice, 
270 ; Provinces of, 277 ; 
Race distribution, 271 ; 
Railways, 268 , Rivers, 
2i9-£32; Roads, 267; 
Soil, 2 j.5-8 

IndO'Gangetic Plain, 2 16. 
Incas Mnipire of the^ 917. 
ImUnaiion oj ike 
EaitfCs AxtSi 22, 24, 
Ionian Islands, 71a 
Ionian Sea, 553. 

Iowa, 882. 

Iranian Plateau, 200,367, 
Irkland, 607-612; Cli- 
mate, 610; Geology of, 
6n8 ; Productions, 610 ; 
Rivers, 609. 

Irkutsl^ 518. 

“ Iron Gate of the Dan- 
ube, 562, 676, 677, 69;. 
Irrawaddy, n, 204, 231, 
443 * 


Irtish, 2o;, 513. 

Isclua zi/., 716 
Isle ot Wight, 585, 586. 
Ispahan, t , 535 
IrAi V, 713-723 , Area and 
popula ion, 568 , Cli- 
mate, 717 , Foreign pos- 
sessions, 725 ; Natural 
products and com- 
merce, 719 : People, 
718 ; Surface, 714. 
Itasca, Lake, 843 
Iviza, isl , 7 38 
Ivory Co\si, 802. 


d aha, t ,s\l 
Jaifna, r., 460. 

[fagdalpur, t , 397. 
faintia Hills, 299 
Taipui^2; a, 37«. 
Jalalabaa, t , 530 
JalamiharDuab, 338, 340. 
falangt, 7 , 282. 

Jalua, 405. 

Jamaica, 897, 902 

360 , i , 36;. 
yapan L urunt^ 1 1 „ 
Japan, RMPiiaf 01, 500- 
510 ; Area and popula- 
tion, 209 ; Government 
and comraunieations, 
505' Manufactures and 
Commerce, 501,; Na- 
tural pxoducts, 302; 
People, 503 ; SurDce 
and Climate, 501 
Japan, Sea of, 198. 
Japura, 1 , 909. 

Java, isl , 636, 945, 947. 
Jax.utes, r., 205, 523 
Jeddah, A, 539. 

Jena, t , 668. 

Jerusalem, 547. 

Jetch Doab, 338. 

Jiansi, A, 327. 

Jheluni, 220, 338, 362. 
353 * 

fODHPlJR, 372, 
Johannesburg, A, 820. 
JOHORF, 473 
Jordan, r., 545. 

J uan F ernandez ,2 j A. ,905 . 
Juba River, 725, 828. 
Jubbulpore, A, 394, 396. 
yuiest The, 575. 

Tumma, r,, 224, 3231 382. 
Jumna MusjicJ, The, 345. 
Jutland, Peninsula ot, 
556, 613, 


Kabul, 530 ; 7 ,, 220, 
35 ^ 5 , 349 * 


Kachhi, The, 367 
Kaikhta, 518, 
KaimurRaiige, wA ,380. 
Kaiser WiLHhLM’s - 
Land, 978 

Kalahari Desert, 758, Sir 
Kalany Ganga, r , 455. 
Kalai, 371 ; t, 371, 

Kalu Ganga, r , ;5S, 
Kama, u, 689. 
Kamchatka, 197, 51Q. 
Kamti, f , 306. 

Kanauj, t , 175. 
Kandahar, A, 370, 530. 
Kandy, i , 460 
Kangra Valley, 341, 3 ib. 
Karachi, 233, 265, 3 
li 5 . 

Karakoium Mountains, 
212, 30X , Pass, 361, 499 
Karenni Hills, 4 f.i. 
Kaiikal, 450. 
Kainaphuli, f , 308. 
Kaplirihala, 353 
Karwar, / , 4 16 
Kasai, 1,, 282 
Kashgar, / , 490 
Kashmir, 360-365 , Area 
and population, 279 ; 
People, 363 ; Climate 
and products, 364. 
Kattegat, The, 556, 613. 
Kathiawar, 408 
Keewatiu, 865. 

Ken, ? , 323. 

Kkniuckv, 883. 

Kenya, Mt , 750. 
Kerguelen Island, 991. 
Kermadec Islands, 974, 
Khaibar Pass, 215, 359 
Khamti Hills, 299. 
Khairpur, 417 ; A, 417, 
Khartum, t , 775, 823. 
Khasi Hills, 299. 

Khasi States, 310. 
Khatmandu, i , 317. 
Khingan Mts., 2or, 496. 
Khirthar Range, 367. 
Khiva, 525. 

Khotan, A, 499 
K.IAUCHAU, 49 P 
Kidderpore, A, 292. 

Kiel, t, 669 
Kilauea, vol., 6;, 98 f. 
Kihma Njaro, Mt., 750, 
826. 

Killarney, Lake of, 609. 
Kimberley, t , 817. 

King Edward VII. 
Land, 990 

King George’s Sound, 
957 * 

Kingston (Out.), 860. 
Kingston (Jam.), 902. 
Kim Balu, Mt., 949, 
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Kioto, 5 6. 

Kinnouia, 4 , 495, 
Ki?.tn*i, r., 229, "400, 409, 
421 

Kiushm, 2.s/ , 500. 

Kizil Irroalc, r, 541. 
Kodtiik nal, 431, 
Kobat, ; , 356. 
Koh-i-Baba, , 528, 
Kolar, i , 436, 438 
Kong: Mountains, 753, 
T.794. 

Komeh, t., 543 
Ivonkan, the, 407. 
Kordofan, 773 
Korka, 507-510, People, 
507 , Products and com- 
merce, soq; Recent his- 
tory, 508 

Koscuisco, Mount, 958 
Kosseir, A, 772, 

Koi'Ah, 372. 

Kowloon, 494. 

Kra, Isthmus, of, 473 
Krak 'toa, destroyed, 945 
Kreranit/, f., 68^. 
Kronstadt, f y 691.. 
Kuchinj?, A, 950 
Kuen Lim Mts., 201, 213. 
Kumaun, 313. 
KinchinjunHfa, Mt , 213, 
Kuinong Ferry, 4^6, 

Kur, r , 522, 548, 

Kuram, r, 220, 350 ; 

Pass, 215. 

Kurdistan, 5419. 

Kttro SivOy 1(3, 50T. 
Kurile Islands, 198, 500 
Kurrul Bist , 409. 

Kusi, r., 225, 282, 314. 


La Guayra, 924. 

La Plata, r , gro. 

La Souffriere, w/., 898. 
Laaland, tsl ^ 613. 
Labrador, 838, 867. 
Labuan, zj/,, 950 
Ladakh Ranged mis , 361. 
Ladoga, Lake, 68q 
Ladrone Islands, 981 
Lad\ ^mltb, A, 818, 
Laccadne Islands, 236. 
Lachlan, n, 958 
Lahor*^, f , 343, 344, 
Lagos, 802. 

Lake District of Eng- 
land, 588. 

Lake of the Woods, 840. 
Lakhisarai, A, 295 
Land Breezes y 1^4. 

Land and TFaier, Dts- 
inbtifiou 0/, 183, 
Landes, The, 584, 


Land’s End, 584 
Langres, Plateau of, 6j.4 
Lnnf> navies y 181. 

La sdowne Bridge, 3^2. 

1 APLANH, 620. 

Lapp'^iy They 567, 627. 
Larn =ica, f , 541.. 

Las 367, 371. 

Las Palmas, f , 738. 
Laiifudey 33, 

Launces-on (Tasmania), 
/ , 970. 

Lausanne, / , 658 
Leamington, t , 597. 
Lebanon, Mt., 5^5 
Ledo, f , 305, 

Leed«!, i , 506. 

Leeuwin, Cape, 957. 
Lcfward Isls,, 897, 902. 
Leh, i y 365. 

Leipzig, A, 672 
Leith, A, 509, 606 
Lena, z., 204, 512, 

Leon, A, 892, S95. 
Leontes, ? , 545 
Leopoldville, A, 754 
Lesina, t , 076. 

Lesser Antilles, The, 
zsh , 897. 

Levuka, i , 980. 

Lf-wis, tsl y 600 
Lhassa, i , 498. 

Liautung Peninsula, 500. 
Lib ria, 801. 

Libj^an Desert, 766 
LlIiCIIILNSriilN 766 
Liege, A, 638, 641. 

Liftev, r , 609. 

Liim Fjord, 614 
f lile, i , 650. 

Lima, A, 931. 

Limerick, / , 612. 

Lingah, A, 535- 
Linz, i , 68 1 
Lions, Gulf of, 553 . 

Lipan Islands, 716. 
Lisbon, A, 741. 

Lissa, A, 676. 
Ltihosphefey The^ 63-82. 
Little Kelt, Ihe, 613. 
Liverpool, f , 591 ; port 
of, 581, 

Livingstone Falls, 75 p 
Luard, Ihe, 584, 

Lob Nor, lake, 499, 

LoesSy They of Cht nay 479 
Lofoden Isles, 556, 621. 
Loire, 555, 561, 645, 
Lombardy, Plain of, 719. 
Longitude, 33. 

London, A, 594; port of, 

581. 

Londonderry, A, 612. 
Louisiana, 883, 

Low Archipelago, 986, 


Lower Ai on, 583 
Lover Ganges Canal, 
250 

LowfM Guinea 793, 806. 
Lower Hungarian Plain, 
G77 

Llandudno, f , 597. 
Luceine, L.akc of, 558, 
65=1 

Luc hu Islands, 198, 500. 
Lucknow, / y 329 
Ludhiana, f , 3H) 348. 
Luni, ; , 37P 
Liishai Hills, 298. 
Luxemburg, Duciiv 01, 
642. 

Luzon, 7 vA 951 
L3ons, A, 650. 


IVl acao, A, 49 {, 7^2 
Macassar, A, 953. 
Mackenzie, 865 ; 7 , 8|5 
Macgilhcudd3''’s Recks, 

O' 8 

Madagascar, 052, 831. 
Madera, r, 909 
Madeiras, isis ,, 742, 83 p 
JMadhumati, 7., 225. 
Mvdr\s, 418-432; Area 
and population, 277, 
Climate and rainhill, 
422 , Communications, 
^26; Historic 419 ; In- 
dustries, ;25 ; Ii riga- 
tion, 2c;3, 423 ; People 
and languages, 425 ; 
Natural Products, 42 j ; 
Native States, 4 32 ; 
Trade, 265, 428 
Madras, A, 429; harbour, 
233 - 

Madrid, i , 736. 

Madura, A, 431. 

Maelaj Lake, 628 
Maelstrom, Ihe, 621, 
Magdaia, A, 779. 
Magdeburg, A, 668. 
Magellan, Str., 905, 031) 
Mageroe Islands, 021. 
Maggiore, Lake, 558,714. 
Mababaleshwar, i , 415. 
Mahadeo Hills, 217, 3(‘)2. 
Alahanadi, / , 227, 282. 
MabawiH Ganga, z., 355 
Mahe, A, 450. 

Mahi, , J.09. 

Maikal Range, 217, 392, 
Maim itchin, A, 4(17. 
Main, , 561, 66 x, 

Mainf, 870, 

Mamz, / , 673. 

Majorca, avA, 738. 
Makran, 367. 

Makum, A, 305, 309. 
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MaUbai, Dist, 419. 
Malacca, 475-6. 
Maladetta, »//., 728. 
Malakand Pass, 215. 
Malay Archipelag'o, 
Malaya, j.65, 173 
Malays^ Jhe, 943. 
MALA\bi V, 942-954. 
Maldives, z ?/.?., 236, 461. 
Malines, , 6t.i 
Malta, 7 9''., 726, 

Malvern Hills, 588. 
Malwa Ghats, 407. 
Malwa Plateau, 37^, 380. 
Man, 16S-182 
Managua, 805 
Manar, as/ , 236; Gulf of, 
45a 

Manasarowar, Lake, 219, 
Manchester, A, 596. 
Manchester Ship Canal, 

Manchuria, 477, 495* 
Mandalay, t,, 446, 44S 
]\Iandapam, t , 427. 
Manoi, 353, 

Manilla, ? , 951 
M‘VNiion\, 855, Bbi. 
Manilla, r., 228, }.oo. 
Mannheim, t., 07 3. 
Mantua, /, 723 
Many icm, f , 427. 
Maoris, 'Pltpy i6=^, 971, 
Maph tun/ M ip 
4^1” 5*^ 

Maracaibo, Lake, qob , 
i 924. 

Maranhao, /., 929. 
Margate, t , 597. 
Marienwerder, 062. 
Marmagoa, 451 
Marmora, Sea ' of, i93» 


553 

Marquesas, ish,, 986. 
Marseilles, 650. 
Martaban, Gulf of, 107. 
Martinique, 7v/., Q03 
Maryland, 880. 

Mashkaf, 7*., 370. 
Massachusi'TS, 879. 
Massowa, A, 725, 779,829, 
MasuhpaUm, 430. 
Matadi, 808. 

Matapan, Capo 553. 
Mauritius, isl., 832. 
Mean-Mcer, 4, 344. 
Meander, 7., 541. 

Mecca, A, 539 
Mechlin, A, O41, 

Meerut, A, 333. 

Medellin, A, 920. 
Medina, A, 539 ; railway 

Mediterranean Sea, 554. 
Meghna, r., 233, 300, 


E Tfi 


Lake, 


/ , S06 


Meissen, A, 672. 

Mekong, 468. 
hlFi anhsi V, 975-0 
Melbourne, A, 966 
Menara, 7 , 468, 

Mendip Hills, 589. 

Me) caio) P) ojechon, 5 3 . 
Mer de Glace, 102 
Met gin, i , 448. 

Mergui Archipelago, 237, 
412. 

Me 7 idta))s, 33 
Meikara, A, 439. 

.Mersey, 7., 5^3, 59° 

Mctv, A, 525. 

Ml Rvv \RA, 372 
Meshed, A, 535. 
Mesopotamia, 540. 
Messina, A, Earthquake 
at,, 721 

Messina, Sti ,7113 
Meuse, 7* , 631, 637. 
Mkxico, 888-892, Gulf of 
837 ; / , 892 
MitHiGtN, 882; 

840, 842. 

MiCRONnsn, 981 
Middlesbiough, 

Mikir Hills, 200. 

Milan, f , 722. 

Milford Haven, 583. 
Miltsin, Mt , 747, 

Min, 7 ., |.8o. 

Mincio, 714 
Mindanao, / , 951. 

Minho, r., 555t 
MiNNKSurA, 882. 

Minorca, isL, 738 
Mississippi, 883, 

842. 872. 

Missouri, 882; ?•;, 843,872, 
Mi\iSy Natnie of, 93. 
Mirzapur, i , 323, 332 
Mocha, A , 539. 

Moero, Lake, 750, 
Mogadore, A, 787. 
Moldavia 696, 

Moldau, 7., 677. 
Moluccas, isls., 941, 954, 
Mombasa, A, 746, 828. 
Monaco, 653. 

Moncton, 858. 
Monghyr, i , 295. 
Mongolia, 477, 496 ; 

Plateau of, 202, 
Moniiolian Fa 7 n//y, The, 
167. 

M Qug o/ia n la ngunmes!, 

274, 

Mom syllabic la?) irwn'iw, 

181. 

Monrovia, A, 801. 

Mons, A , 638. 

Mofiwns, The, 129, 130, 
239-242. 


. H37. 


Montana, 884. 

Mont Blanc, 558, 654 
Mont Cenis Pass, 558 ; 

Railway, 648. 

Montent gro, 708. 

Mont Pelee, vol , 8g8. 
Monte Carlo, / , 653. 
Monte Rosa, 538, 654. 
Monte Video, A, 938. 
Montreal, t , 850, 
Monywa, i , \.^o. 

Monze, Cape, 193 
Moon, The, 8, 36- 30 ; 

ECfip'^e of, 39. 

Moots, The, 735, 783. 
Moiaine'i, 102 
Morava, / 708, 709. 
Moray Firth 599. 

Morea, The, 710. 
Moiecarabe Hay, 583. 
Morocco, 780 ; / , 787 
Mosquito Coast, 837, 89 p 
Mosqm/o, Effo}is to eX' 
to muiafe, 799. 
Moscow, A, 693. 

Moselle, j 561, e6i. 
Mosul, i , 530. 

Moulraein, /, 233, 3 38. 
Mount Etna, 715 
Mount Erebus, vol,, 088. 
Mount Terror, voL, 988 
Mount Victoiia, 97O. 
Moiiiitam Chams, Jo)- 
7natio)i oj, 70; e^'ett 
of on uhmafe, i jo 
Mowna Kea, twA, 983 
Mozambique, 825 ; Chan- 
nel, 755 ; Current, 11 1 
Mudki, A, 338. 

Mud Voltanoes, lob. 
Murshidabad, A, 293, 
Mukden, A, 495 
Mulhaceii, Mt ,728, 

Mull, 7 1 A, 572. 

Mull of Galloway, 600, 
Multan, A. 3 32, 3 jg, 
Munich, A, 670. 
Murghab, 523. 
Murray, 958. 
Murrumbudgee, 958. 
Muscat, A, 539. 

Musi, ? , 400, 

Mustagb Mountains, ax2, 
Mutla, , 233. 
Mu/aliarpur, A, 295 
Myitkyina, A, 446.' 
Myit-nge, 1%, 231, 443. 
Mymcnsmgb, A, 307. 
My&ork, 433-439; Area 
and population, 279 ; 
A, 438. 


ABIIA, 353. 
dia, A,l2g 3, 
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Naga Hills, 304. I 

Nagpur, t, 391, 300 
Nagarcnie, / , j 

Nagasaki, 300, I 

Nallamalai Hills, 1^0 
Natal, 818, 

Namur, / , 638. 

Nanda Dcvi, Mt., 213, « 
322. I 

Naniaugud, f , 437. 
Nanking, t , 493 1 

Nanlmg Alountams, 1.70 j 
Nanga Parbat, Mt., 213, ■ 

361 i 

Naples, t.y 721. ' 

Narayanganj, 307 j 

Narbada, 226, 381-2, 
390-2, 40Q I 

Nan Pass, 370. j 

Nasik, i , 4115. 

Nasirabad, 307, 3 78 
Navarre, 734 
Naze, The, 621, 

Neagh, Lough, 608. 
Ne^mciic fauna^ 157 (5). 
Nebraska, 882. 

Neckar, 661, 
Negapatam, / , 430. 
Negrais, Cape, 203 
Negropont, 2sl ^ 710 
Nelson River, 8}2 
NeO'f}optcaI fauna, i<n 
(6), 160. * 

Nepal , Climate and 
natural products, 315 ; 
People, 316 , History, 
313; Trade, 317. 
Netherlands, The, 

630-6. 

Neuchatel, Lake,65e; ; i., 
658. 

Neva, 360, 689. 

Nevada, 884. 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 

Newhavcn, 395. 

Newport (Mon), A, 583, 

^ 595* 

New Brunswick, 855, 
858, 

New Caledonia, 632, 

,979. 

Newfoundland, 838, 

866.7. 

New Guatemala, t, 895. 
New Guinea, zsL, 636, 
„97S-97S 

Nuw Haaipshire, 879. 

New PIcbiides, ish,, 979. 
New Jersey, S80. 

New Mexico, 855. 

New Orleans, /., 843, 887, 
New SouthWa les, 964-5. 
New South Wales Cur - 

miti 11/^. 


New Westminster, /., 864. 
Neiv York, 880; 4 , 886; 
Bay, 838. 

New Zealand, 941, 071-4. 
Nicobar Islands, 237, 142, 
449* 

Nicaragua, 805, Lake, 
893 ; Pioposcd Canal, 

893. S95 

Nieuwveld, Mts ,751,810. 
Niger, ; , 755, 75 b 
Nigeria, 804 
Nigri Sembilan, 471 
Nikosia, 4, 544 
Nile, 752 ; Irrigation 
Works, 752. 

Nilgtri Hills, 218, f20 
Nineveh, t., 549. 

Nmgpo, t , 493 
Nippon, /vs4, 500. 

Nith, r., 602 
Noakhali, t , 308. 

NoRIH Ai RICAN SlATLS, 
780-7. 

Nor iH America, 837-892 , 
Coastline, 837-9, Cli- 
mate, 846 ; Effect of 
ocean currents on 8 1.6. 
North Cape, 533, 621. 
North Channel, 600, 607 
Nor’ih Carolina, 881. 
Norih Dakoia, 882 
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Tonga, or Fricadly 
Islands, 986 
Toak, 372. 

Toa’quix, 465, 171, 652; 

Gulf of, 197. 

Tons, r , 323. 

7 'oniadoes, 13 j 
Tornea, a, 625. 

Toronto, 860. 

Torquay, A, 597. 

Torres Straits, 976 
Torrid Zones, The, 30. 
Toulon, A, 650. 

Towns, Gfowth of, 172. 

7 rade Winds, 127. 
Transcaspian Railway, 
526. 

Trans-Caucasiax Prov- 
iNCJjs, 521-2. 
Traxsvau., 820. 
Transylvanian Alps, 676. 
Travaaxore, 432, 
Trehbia, n, 714, 
Trehizond, / , 54;^, 

Trent, r , 596. 'I 

Trevandrum, A, 432. 
Treves, t , 673. 
Tnchinopoly, A, 175, 431. 
Trieste, 684., 
Tnncomallce, A ,460; Bay, 
,^23^, 45.^. ^ 

Trinidad, n,/., 902, 906. 
Triixli, 780 ; A, 784. 






Trorabay, nt., 236 
Trondhjem, t ,621, 
Tropical Vegetation, 147. 
I'ropits, 77/e, 29 
Truxillo, i , 895. 

Tsana, Lake, 756. 

TiiO'he Fly, 762, 824, 
Tumlong, A, 297. 
Tunbridge Wells, i , 597, 
Tundras, 514, 688. 
Tungabhadra, n,229, 400, 
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Tunis, 052, 780, 785, 
Tuian depr€S\ion, The, 
206. 

Turin, A, 722, 

Turkey, 704-6; Asiatic, 
Area and population, 
20Q, European, Area 
and population, 568. 
Turks Island, 902. 
Tuticorm, A, 430. 

Tweed, r,, 602. 

Tyne, r , 587. 
y'yphooiii,, 13;, 481.. 

Tyre, A, 554 
Tyrrhenian Sea, 553. 

U bangi, r., 754, 
Udaipur, 372; A. 378 
Udong, A, 472. 

Uganda, 828. 

U|ip, A, 826 
Djjain, A, 383 
Ulni, A, 67 1. 

Umana Coal Field, 383, 
388. 

Umballa, A, 342, };7. 
Umtah, A, 822. 

Union Pacific Railway, 
876. 

United Kingdom, Army 
of» ')79 ; Coram iinica- 
tions, 5tSi ; Foreign 
Trade, 500 ; Govern- 
ment, 586 ; Navy of, 
578 ; Universities, 378, 
Uni I UD Provinces j oi* 
Aok\ vnd Oudh, 320- 
335 j Climate and 
rainfall, 32 j. ; Area 
and population, 277; 
Communications, 327 ; 
History, 320, Natural 
products, 325 ; People, 
336. 

Uniii-d States of 
America, 870-887; 
Area, 870 ; Civil War, 
878 , Climate, 873 , Com- 
merce, 876 ; Constitu- 
tion and government, 
877 ; History, 878 ; Na- 
ttlral . products, 874 ; 
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People, 875 , Railways, 
870 , 1 erntories, 885 ; 
War of Independence, 
878. 

Uppei Ganges Canal, 
250. 

(Jppei Guinea, 793, 799. 
LTpsala, t, 628. 

Ural Mts,, 192, 5=53, 559 ; 

> ^ 553, 5 ^ 0 , 08 q . 

Urga, 496. 

Uruguay, 036; qro. 
Usbaut, Cape, 55. 

Utah, 88 1 


V aal, 755, 815 

Vaigai, ? ,421. 

Vaipar, n, 421, 

Valdai Hills, 557, 687. 
Valencia, jf., 736. 

Valetta, z'., 726. 
Valparaiso, 905, 935. 
\''an, r.ake, 5 1.8. 

Van Du man’s Land, 970 
Vancouvi r Im a.ni>, 8^0. 
86 1, 

Vaina, 707, 

Vellar, 421 
VfvNF^uiir.A, 923, 924 ; 

Gulf of, 906. 

Venice, S'}!}, 722. 

Vera Cruz, 888, 892 
Verde, Cape, 745. 
Verkhoyansk, 511. 
Vi-'KMONr, 879. 

Vesuvius, hit, vo/,, 7x5, 
721. 

Victoria, 966 ; Aiea and 
population, 964, 
Victoria, (Hong Kong), 


494. 

Victoria, 4 (Vancouver 
1.), 830. 

Victoria Palls, 7!;4 ; Rail- 
way across Palls, 823. 
ViciORiA Land, 988. 
Victoria Nyaoza, Lake, 

752 , 7 ^ 6 , 

Vicuna, A, 682, 683. 
Vindhya Mountains, 217, 
323, 380, 382, 392. 
Vngin Islands, 897, 
Virgini a, 880,. 
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Vistula, 104, 561, 662. 
Vizagapatam, A, 430. ) 
Vladivostock, / , 518. ^ 
Vo/ea?weSf 6j., 71. 

Volga, 560, 08g. 
Voltiuno, r , 715. 

AT'osges, w/?., 558, 64}. 


Waal, r , 631. 

WxVDM, 791. 
WadyHalla, 772. 
Wainganga, 228, 400. 
Wakefield, A, 596 
Wala Ganga, / , 455 
Walcheren Island, 631. 
Walfish Bay, 746, 814. 
AVallachia, 67 ^ 696 , 
Plain of, ^62. 
WaUoonst^ Thc^ 567, 639. 
Walsall, 5 q6. 

Wardha, 228, 400. 
Warora, t , 393. 

Warsaw, 694. 

Wash, I he, 587 
W \SHiNG I ON, 88 \ ; A ,886. 
JVa^ef, Specifit heat ^^/, 
86 

Wednesbury, 596 
Wci, ?*., 481. 

WriMAR, 673. 
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Wellington (N.Z.),i^.,973 
Wener, Lake, 625. 
Weser, ? ,561, 662. 

■Wrsi Indies, 897-905; 
Climate, 898 , Exports 
and imports, 899 ; 
People, 897. 

West Virginia, 880. 
Western Africa, 793-809. 
Western Alps, 558 
Wes I ERN AUS Tr ALIA, 
969 ; Area and popula- 
tion, 964. 

Western Ghats, 218, 407. 
Wetter, Lake, 625. 
White Sea, 556. 

Wick, A, 509> tio6. 
Wieliczka, 68.j. 
Wilson Promontory, 057, 
Winds ^ 124-135, 
Windsor, 4 




Windward Islands, 8971 
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Winnipeg, 861 ; Lake, 


840, 842. 

Wisconsin, 882 ; 872. 

Wolverhampton, 59O 
Wuchang, 493* 
Wuhii, Lake, 361 
WuRii'MRLRG, 659, 671. 
Wye, ? 590. 

W\0MiNa, 884. 


Y ablonoi Mountains, 
201, 512. 

Yakutsk, A, 518 
Yang-tse-Kiang, n, 20;, 
480. 

Yaikand, A, 499. 

Yai mouth, A, 587. 

Yarra Yarra, 966. 
Yedo, A, 50O. 

Yellow Sea, 197. 

Yenisei, r, 20}, 496, 512, 

513- 

Yercaud, A, 451. 
Yokohama, A, 506 
Yonne, 645. 

York, t , 597. 

York Cape, 957 
York Peninsula (Aus,), 


957* 

Yoruba Country, 803. 
Yssel, r , 661, 

Yucatan, peninsula, 837, 
888 . 

Yuen-san, A, 510. 
Yukon, 855 ; 845, 865, 


Zl.ambe2i, 755» Sap 
Zanzibar, /, 82}, 827. 
Zarafshan, 523. 

Zaskar Mountains, 212. 
Zealand, isU^ 556, 613. 
Zeeland, isLy 556. 

Zeila, A, 829. 

Zingu, 909. 

Zones, The, 30, 

Zone^ of vegidafion, 147- 
X52. 

Zulus, The, 763. 

Zurich, lake, 652 ; i , 05S. 
Zuyder Zee, 554.i>31.. 



CX.Si. GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
For use in India 


Geographical Primer. Fcap Svo. 64 pp. Revised Edition, with 
II Coloured Maps, 50!. 

An outline of general Qeography. 

Outlines of Geography, Physical and Political. Fcap Svo. 208 pp. 
Revised Edition, with 18 Maps, mostly coloured, lod. 

An outline of general Geography, fuller than the preceding. 

Manual of Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Political New 
and enlarged edition. Globe Svo. 400 pp. With 36 Maps of 
which 8 are Coloured. Rs i . 

i 

Geography of the Madras Presidency. Fcap. Svo. 80 pp. With 10 
Maps, mostly coloured, 5 as. 

Geography of Asia. Fcap. 8vo. 80 pp. With Folding Coloured 
Map, and numerous smaller Maps. Abundantly illustrated, 5d. 

Geography of Europe and Africa. Fcap. Svo So pp, With Maps, 
as m the Geography of Asia, 5cl. 

“ These boohs aie well illustrated with pictures descriptive 
of the scenery and peoples, and supply a mass of information. 
We have tested the facts and figures given and in all cases w^ 
have found them corrget. They are extremely useful compi- 
lations .'’ — Punjab Educational Journal. 

Excellently got up . . . Replete with good maps and 
attractive illustrations. The matter is well arranged and the 
information abundant .” — Indian Journal of Education. 

Outline Maps for Use in Schools. 

This series contains nearly 50 Maps, including all the Con- 
tinents, the British Isles, England, India, Ceylon, and all the 
Indian Provinces. For each Country or Province there are 
3 Maps, fi) Outline merely; (2) Including Chief Physical 
Features, Towns and Rivers , (3) A Relief Map Each map 
is 10 in. by 7 in. The Outline 'Maps are prmted on paper 
specially prepared to take ink or colour, and to bear the use of 
mdiarubber. Price, ^ an. each, 4^ ans. a dozen, 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR INDIA, 

Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 



